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Fate fits on theſe dark battlements, and frowns, 
And, as the portals open to receive, 
Her voice, in ſullen echoes through the courts, 
Tells of a nameleſs deed. 
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8 home 1s the reſort 
Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 
Supporting and ſupported, poliſh'd friends. 
And drar relations mingle into bliſs,” 


Titoursox. 


Ox the pleaſant banks of the Garonne, in the province 
of Gaſcony, ſtood, in the year 1584, the chateau of Monſieur 
St. Aubert. From its windows were ſeen the paſtoral land- 
ſcapes of Guienne and Gaſcony, ſtretching along the river, 
ay with luxuriant woods and vines, and plantations of olives, 
To the ſouth, the view was bounded by the majeſtic Pyrenees, 
whoſe ſummits, veiled in clouds, or exhibiting awful forms, 
ſeen and loſt again, as the partial vapours rolled along, were 
ſometimes barren, and gleamed through the blue tinge of air, 
and ſometimes bined with foreſts of gloomy pine, that ſwept 
downward to their baſe, Theſe tremendous precipices were 
contraſted by the ſoft green of the paſtures and woods that 
hung upon their ſkirts ; among whoſe flocks, and herds and 
ſimple cottages, the eye, after having ſcaled the cliffs above, 
delighted to repoſe. To the north, and to the eaſt ; the plains 
of Guienne and Languedoc were loſt in the miſt of diſtance ; 
on the weſt Gaſcony was bounded by the waters of Biſcay. 
M. St. Aubert loved to wander, with his wife and daughter, 
on the margin of the Garonne, and to liſten to the muſic that 
floated on its waves. He had known life in other forms than 
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thoſe of paſtoral ſimplicity, having mingled in the gay and in 
the buſy ſcenes of the world ; but the flattering portrait of 
mankind, which his heart had delineated in early youth, his 


experience had too ſorrowfully corrected. Yet, amidſt the 


changing viſions of life, his principles remained unſhaken, his 
benevolence unchilled ; and he retired from the multitude more 
in pity than in anger,” to ſcenes of ſimple nature, to the pure 
delights of literature, and to the exerciſe of domeſtic virtues, 

He was a deſcendant from the younger branch of an illuſ— 
trious family, and it was deſigned, that the deficiency of his 
patrimonial wealth ſhould be ſupplied either by a ſplendid al- 
liance ia marriage, or by ſucceſs in the intrigues of public af- 
fairs. But St. Aubert had too nice a ſenſe of honovr to ful. 
fil the latter hope, and too ſmall a portion of ambition to ſa- 
crifice what he called happineſs, to the attainment of wealth, 
After the death of his father he married a very amiable woman, 
his equal in birth, and not his ſuperior in fortune. The late 
Monteur St. Aubert's liberality, or extravagance, had ſo much 
involved his affairs, that his fon found it neceſſary to diſpoſe 
of a part of the family domain, and, ſome years after his mar- 
riage, he ſold it to Monſieur Queſnel, the brother of his wife, 
and retired to a ſmall eſtate in Gaſcony, where conjugal feli- 
city, and parental duties, divided his attention with the trea- 
ſures of knowledge and the illuminations of genius. 

'To this ſpot he had been attached from his infancy, He 
had often made excurſions to it when a boy, and the impreſ- 
ſions of delight given to his mind by the homely kindneſs of 
the grey-headed peaſant, to whom it was intruſted, and whoſe 
fruit and cream never failed, had not been obliterated by ſuc- 
ceeding circumſtances, The green paſtures along which he 
had fo often bounded in the exultation of health, and youthful 
freedom—the woods, under whoſe refreſhing ſhade he had firſt 
indulged that penſive melancholy, which afterwards made a 
ſtrong feature of his character the wild walks of the moun- 


tains, the river, on whoſe waves he had floated, and the diſtant. 


plains, which ſeemed boundleſs as his early hopes—were ne- 
ver after remembered by St. Aubert but with enthuſiaſm and 
regret. At length he diſengaged himſelf from the world, 
and retired hither, to realize the v.1ſhes of many years, 

The building, as it then ſtood, was merely a ſummer cot- 
tage, rendered intereſting to a ſtranger by its neat ſimplicity, 


or the beauty of the ſurrounding ſcene |; and conſiderable ad- 


r 
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ditions were neceſſary to make it a comfortable family reſi- 
dence, St. Aubert felt a kind of affection for every part of 
the fabric, which he remembered in his youth, and would not 
ſuffer a ſtone of it to be removed, ſo that the new building, 
adapted to the ſtyle of the old one, formed with it only a ſim- 
ple and elegant reſidence. The taſte of Madame St. Aubert 
was conſpicuous in its internal finiſhing, where the ſame chaſte 
ſimplicity was obſervable in the furniture, and in the few orna- 
ments of the apartments, that characteriſed the manners of its 
inhabitants. 

The library occupied the weſt ſide of the chateau, and was 
enriched by a collection of the beſt books in the ancient and 
modern languages. This room opened upon a grove, which 
ſtood on the brow of a gentle declivity, that fell towards the 
river, and the tall trees gave it a melancholy and pleaſing 
ſhade ; while from the windows the eye caught, beneath the 
ſpreading branches, the gay and luxuriant landſcape ſtretching 
to the weſt and overlooked on the left by the bold precipices of 
the Pyrenees, Adjoining the library was a grÞ|n-houſe, ſtored - 
with ſcarce and beautiful plants ; for one of the amuſements 
of St. Aubert was the ſtudy of botany, and among the neigh- 

bouring mountains, which afforded a luxurious feaſt to the 
mind of the naturaliſt, he often paſſed the day in the purſuits 
of his favourite ſcience, He was ſometimes accompanied in 
theſe little excurſions by Madame St. Aubert, and frequently 
by his daughter; when, with a ſmall oſier baſket to receive 
plants, ,and another filled with cold refreſhments, ſuch as the 
cabin of the ſhepherd did not afford, they wandered away 
among the moſt romantic and magnificent ſcenes, nor ſuffered 
the charms of Nature's lowly children to abſtract them from 
the obſervance of her ſtupendous works. When weary of 
ſauntering among cliffs that ſeemed ſcarcely acceſſible but to 
the ſteps of the enthuſiaſt, and where no track appeared on the 
vegetation, but what the foot of the izard had left; they would 
ſeek one of thoſe green receſſes, which ſo beautifully adorn - 
the boſom of theſe - mountains, where, under the ſhade of the 
lofty larch, or cedar, they enjoyed their ſimple repalt, made 
ſweeter by the waters of the cool ſtream, that crept along the 
turf, and by the breath of wild flowers and aromatic” plants 
that fringed the rocks, and inlaid the graſs. . 

Adjoining the eaſtern ſide of the green houſe, looking to- 
wards the plains of Languedoc, was a room which Emily called 

Az. 
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hers, and which contained her books, her drawings, her mu- 
ſical inſtruments, with ſome favourite birds and plants. Here 
ſhe uſually exerciſed herſelf in elegant arts, cultivated only 
becauſe they were congenial to her taſte, and in which native 
genius, aſſiſted by the inſtructions of Monſieur and Madame St. 


Aubert, made her an early proficient, The windows of this 


room were particularly pleaſant ; they deſcended to the floor, 
and, opening upon the little lawn that ſurrounded the houſe, 
the eye was led between groves of almond, palm-trees, flower- 
ing-aſh, and myrtle, to the diſtant landſcape, where the Ga- 
ronne wandered, | 

The peaſants of this gay climate were often ſeen on an 
evening, when the day's labour was done, dancing in groups 
on the margin of the river. Their ſprightly melodies, de- 
bonnaire ſteps, the fanciful figure of their darices, with the 
taſteful and capricious manner in which the girls adjuſted 
their ſimple dreſs, gave a character to the ſcene entirely 
French. | 

The front of the chateau, which, having a ſouthern aſpect, 
opened upon the grandeur of the mountains, was occupied on 
the ground floor by a ruſtic hall, and two excellent ſitti 
rooms. The firſt floor, for the cottage had no ſecond ſtory, 
was laid out in bed chambers, except one apartment that open- 
ed toa balcony, and which was generally uſed for a breakfaſt 
room, . 
In the ſurrounding ground, St. Aubert had made very 
taſteful improvements; yet, ſuch was his attachment to ob- 
jects he had remembered from his boyiſh days, that he had in 
ſome inſtances ſacrificed taſte to ſentiment, There were two 
old larches that ſhaded the building, and interrupted the 
proſpe& ; St. Aubert had ſometimes declared that he believed 
he ſhould have been weak enough to have wept at their fall, 
In * to theſe larches he planted a little grove of beech, 
ping, and movntain-aſh, On a lofty terrace, formed by the 
ſwelling bank of the river, roſe a plantation of orange, lemon 
and palm-trees, whoſe fruit, in the coolneſs of evening, breathed 
delicious fragrance. With theſe were mingled a few trees of 
other ſpecies. Here under the ample ſhade of a plane-tree, 


that ſpread its majeſtic canopy towards the river, St, Aubert 


loved to fit in the fine evenings of ſummer, with his wife and 
children, watching, beneath its foilage, the ſetting ſun, the 
mild ſplendour ef its light fading from the diſtant landſcape, 
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till the ſhadows of twilight melted its various features into one 
tint of ſober gray. Here, too, he loved to read, and to con- 
verſe with Madame St. Aubert; or to play with his children, 
reſigning himſelf to the influence of thoſe ſweet affections, 
which are ever attendant on fimplicity and nature, He has 
often ſaid, while tears of pleaſure trembled in his eyes, that 
theſe were moments infinitely more delightful than any paſſed 
amid the brilliant and tumultuous ſcenes that are courted by 
the world, His heart was occupied; it had, what can be ſo 
rarely ſaid, no wiſhfor a happineſs beyond what it experienced, 


The conſciouſneſs of acting right diffuſed a ſerenity over his 


manners, which nothing elſe could impart to a man of moral 
perceptions like his, and which refined his ſenſe of every ſur- 
rounding bleſſing. 

The deepeſt ſhade of twilight did not ſend him from his fa- 
yourite plane-tree, He loved the ſoothing hour, when the laſt 
tints of light die away; when the ſtars, one by one, tremble 
through æther, and are reflected on the dark mirror of the wa- 
ters ; that hour, which, of all others, inſpires the mind with 
penſive tenderneſs, and often elevates it to ſublime contempla- 
tion. When the moon ſhed her ſoft rays among the foilage, 
he ſtill lingered, and his paſtoral ſupper of cream and fruits was 
often ſpread beneath it. Then, on the ſtillneſs of night, came 
the ſong of the nightingale, breathing ſweetneſs, and awakening 
melancholy, 

The firſt interruptions to the happineſs he had known fince 
his retirement, were occaſioned by the death of his two ſons, 
He loft them at that age when infantine ſimplicity is ſo faſcin- 
ating ; and though, in conſideration of Madame St. Aubert's 
diſtreſs, he reſtrained the expreſſion of his own, and endeavoured 
to bear it, as he meant, with philoſophy, he had, in truth, no 
- philoſophy that could render him calm to ſuch lofles. One 
daughter was now his only ſurviving child ; and, while he 
watched the unfolding of her infant character, with anxious 
fondneſs, he endeavoured, with unremitting effort, to counteract 
thoſe traits in her diſpoſition, which might hereafter lead her 
from happineſs. She had diſcovered in her early years uncom- 
mon delicacy of mind, warm affections, and ready benevolence z 
but with theſe was obſervable a degree of ſuſceptibility too 
exquiſite to admit of laſting peace. As ſhe advanced in youth, 
this ſenfibility gave a penſive tone to her ſpirits, and a ſofineſs 
to her manner, which added grace to beauty, and rendered her 
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a very intereſting object to perſons of a congenial diſpoſition. 
But St. Aubert had too much good ſenſe to prefer a charm to 
a virtue ; and had penetration enough to ſee, that this charm 
was too dangerous to its poſſeſſor to be allowed the character 
of a bleſſing. He endeavoured, theretore, to ſtrengthen her 
mind; to enure her to habits of ſelf-command ; to teich her 
to reject the firſt impulſe of her feelings, and to look, with cool 
examination, upon the diſappointments he ſometimes threw in 
her way. While he inſtructed her to reſiſt firſt impreſſions, and 
to acquire that ſteady dignity of mind, that can alone counter- 
balance the paſſions, and bear us, as far as is compatible with 
our nature, above the reach of circumſtances, he taught himſelf 
a leſſon of fortitude ; for he was often obliged to witneſs, with 
ſeeming indifrerence, the tears and ſtruggles which his caution 
occaſioned her. 

In perſon, Emily reſembled her mother ; having the ſame 
elegant ſymmetry of form, the ſame delicacy of features, and 
the ſame blue eyes, full of tender ſweetneſs. But, lovely as 
was her perſon, it was the varied expreſſion of her counte- 
nance, as converſation awakened the nicer emotions of her- 
mind, that threw ſuch a captivating grace around her : 


* Thoſe tend'rer tints, that ſhun the careleſs eye, N 
And, in che world's contagious circle, die.“ 


St. Aubert cultivated her underſtanding with the moſt 
ſerupulous care. He gave her a general view of the ſciences, 
and an exact acquaintance with every part of elegant lite- 
rature. He taught: her Latin and Engliſh,. chiefly that ſhe 
might underſtand the ſublimity of their beſt poets. She diſ- 
covered in her early years a taſte for works of genius; and 
it was St. Aubert's principle, as well as his inclination, to 
promote every innocent means of happineſs, © A well. in- 
formed mind,” he would ſay, © is the beſt ſecurity agalnſt | 
the contagron of folly and of vice. 'The vacant mind is ever 
on the watch for relief, and ready to plunge into error, to 
eſcape from the languor of idleneſs. Store it with ideas, teach 
it the pleaſure of thinking ; and the temptations of the world 
without, will be counteracted by the gratifications derived from 
the world within. Thought, and cultivation, are neceſſary 
equally to the happineſs of a country and a city life ; in the 
firſt they prevent the uneaſy ſenſations of indolence, and afford 
a ſublime pleaſure in the taſte they create for the beautiful, and 
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the grand; in the latter, they make diſſipation leſs an object 
of neceſſity, and conſequently of intereſt.“ 

It was one of Emily's earlieſt pleaſures to ramble among the 
ſcenes of nature; nor was itin the ſoft and glowing landſca 
that ſhe moſt delighted; ſhe loved more the wild wood-walks, 
that ſkirted the mountain ; and ſtill more the mountain's ſtu- 
pendous receſſes, where the filence and grandeur of ſolitude 
impreſſed a ſacred awe upon her heart, and hfted her thoughts 
to the Gop or HEAVEN AND EARTH. In ſcenes like theſe 
ſhe would often linger alone, wrapt in a melancholy charm, 
till the laſt gleam of day faded from the weſt ; till the lonely 
ſound of a ſheep-bell, or the diſtant bark of a watch-dog, were 
all that broke on the ſtillneſs ofthe evening. Then, the gloom of 
the woods ; the trembling of their leaves, at intervals, in the 
breeze ; the bat, flitting on the twilight ; the cottage-lights, 
now ſeen, and now loſt—were circumſtances that awakened 
her mind into effort, and led to enthuſiaſm and poetry, 

Her favourite walk was to a little fiſhing-houſe, belonging to 
St. Aubert, in a woody-glen, on the margin of a rivulet that 
deſcended from the Pyrenees, and, after foaming among their 
rocks, wound its filent way beneath the ſhades it reflected. 
Above the woods, that ſcreened this glen, roſe the lofty ſum- 
mits of the Pyrenees, which often burſt boldly on the eye 
through the glades below. Sometimes the ſhattered face of a 


rock only was ſeen, crowned with wild ſhrubs; or a ſhepherd's - 


cabin ſeated on a cliff, overſhadowed by dark cypreſs, or waving 
aſh, Emerging from the deep receſſes of the woods, the glade 
opened to the diſtant landſcape, where the rich paltures and 
vine- covered ſlopes of Gaſcony gradually declined to the plains ; 
and there, on the winding ſhores of the Garonne, groves, and 
hamlets, and villas, their outlines ſoftened by diſtance, melted 
from the eye into one rich harmonious tint. 

'This, too, was the favourite retreat of St. Aubert, to which 
he frequently withdrew from the fervour of noun,” with his 
wife, his daughter, and his books; or came at the ſweet even- 
ing hour to welcome the filent duſk, or to liſten for the 
muſic of the nightingale. Sometimes, too, he brought muſic 
of his own, and awakened every fairy echo with the tender ac- 
cents of his. oboe; and often have the tones of Emily's voice 
drawn ſweetneſs from the waves, over which they trembled, 
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It was in one of her excurſions to this ſpot, that ſhe obſerv- 
ed the following lines written with a pencil on a part of the 
wainſcot ; 


SONNET. 


Go, pencil! faithful to thy maſter's ſighs ! 

Go—tell the Goddeſs of this fairy ſcene, | 
When next her light Reps wind theſe wood-walks green, 
Whence all his tears, his tender ſorrows, riſe: 

Ah! paint her form, her ſoul-illumin'd eyes, 

The {weet expreſſion of her penſive face, 

The ligh ning ſmile, the animated grace— 

The portrait well the lover's voice ſupplies ; 
Speaks all his heart muſt feel, his tongue would ſay : 
Yet ah ! not all his heart muſt ſadly feel ! 

How oft the flow'rer's filken leaves conceal 

The drug that ſteals the vital ſpark away ! 

And who that gazes on that angel-ſmile, 

Would fear its charm, or think it could beguile ! 


Theſe lines were not inſcribed to any perſon ; Emily there- 
fore could not apply them to herſelf, though ſhe was undoubt- 
edly the nymph of theſe ſhades. - Having glanced round the 
little circle of her acquaintance without being detained by a 
ſuſpicion as to whom they could be addreſſed, ſhe was com- 
yon to reſt in uncertainty ; an uncertainty which would 

ave been more painful to an idle mind than it was to hers. — + 
She had no leiſure to ſuffer this circumſtance, trifling at firſt 
to ſwell into importance by frequent remembrance, Ihe little 
vanity it had excited (for the incertitude which forbade her to 

ſume upon having inſpired the ſonnet, forbade her alſo to 
diſbelieve 1t) paſſed away, and the incident was diſmiſſed from 
her thoughts amid her books, her ſtudies, and the exerciſe of 
ſocial charities. 

Soon after this period, her anxiety was awakened by the in- 
diſpoſition of her father, who was attacked with a fever; 
which, though not thought: to be of a dangerous kind, gave a 
ſevere ſhock to his conſtitution, Madame St. Aubert and Em- 
ily attended him with unremitting care ; but his recovery was 
very ſlow, and as he advanced towards health, Madame ſeemed 
to decline. | | 

The firſt ſcene he viſited, after he was well enough to take 
the air, was his favourite fiſhing-houſe. A baſket ot proviſions 
was ſent thither, with books, agd Emily's lute ; for fiſhing» 


tackle he had no uſe, for he never could find amuſement in 


torturing or deſtroying, 

After employing himſelf, for about an hour, in botanizing, 
dinner was ſerved, It was a repaſt, to which gratitude, for 
being again permitted to viſit this ſpot, gave ſweetneſs ; and 
family happineſs once more ſmiled beneath theſe ſhades.— 
Monfieur St, Aubert converſed with unuſual cheerfulneſs ; ev- 
ery object delighted his ſenſes. The refreſhing pleaſure from 
the firſt view of nature, after the pain of illneſs, and the con- 
finement of a ſick-chamber, is above the conceptions, as well 
as the deſcriptions, of thoſe in health, The green woods and 
paſtures ; the flowery -turf ; the blue concave of the heavens ; 
the balmy air; the murmur of the limped ftream ; and even 
the hum of every little inſect of the ſhade, ſeem to revivify the 
foul, and make mere exiſtence bliſs, 

Madame St. Aubert, reanimated by the cheerfulneſs and 
recovery of her huſband, was nv longer ſenſible of the indiſpo- 
fition which had lately opprefled her; and, as ſhe ſauntered 
along the wood-walks of this romantic glen, and converſed 
with him, and with her daughter, ſhe often looked at them 
alternately with a degree of tenderneſs, that filled her eyes with 
tears, St. Aubert obſerved this more than once, and gently 
reproved her for the emotion ; but ſhe could only ſmile, claſp 
his hand, and that of Emily, and weep the more. He felt 
the tender enthufiaſm ſtealing upon himſelf in a degree that 
became almoſt painful ; his teatures aſſumed a ſerious air, and 
he could not forbear ſecretly fighing—« Perhaps Iſhall ſome 
time look back to theſe moments, as to the ſummit of my happi- 
neſs, with hopeleſs regret. But let me not miſuſe them by 
uſeleſs anticipation; let me hope I ſhall not live to mourn the 
loſs of thoſe who are dearer to me than life,” 

To relieve, or perhaps to indulge, the penſive temper of his 
mind, he bade Emily fetch the lute ſhe "rat how to touch 
with ſuch ſweet pathos. As ſhe drew near the fiſhing-houſe, 
ſhe was ſurpriſed to hear the tones of the inſtrument, which 
were awakened by the hand of taſte, and uttered a plaintive- 
air, whoſe exquiſite melody engaged all her attention. She 
lidened in profound ſilence, afraid to move from the ſpot, left 
the ſound of her ſteps ſhould occaſion her to loſe a note of the 
muſic, or ſhould diſturb the muſician, Every thing without 
the building was ſtill, and no perſon appeared.. She continued 
to liſten, till timidity ſucceeded to ſurpriſe and delight ; a 
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timidity, Inereaſed by a remembrance of the pencilled lines ſhe 
had formerly ſeen, and ſhe heſitated whether to proceed, or to 
return. 

While ſhe pauſed, the muſic ceaſed ; and, after a momentary 
heſitation, ſhe recollected courage to advance to the Kſhing- 
houſe, which ſhe entered with faltering ſteps, and found unoccu- 
as Her lute lay on the table; every thing ſeemed undiſtur- 

d, and ſhe began to believe it was another inſtrument ſhe had 
heard, till ſhe remembered, that, when ſhe followed M. and 
Madame St. Aubert from this ſpot, her lute was left on a win- 
dow ſeat, She felt alarmed, yet knew not wherefore ; the 
melancholy gloom of evening, and the profound ſtillneſs of 
the place; interrupted only by the light trembling of leaves, 
heightened her fanciful. apprehenſions, and ſhe was deſirous of 
quitting the building, but perceived herſelf grow faint, and 
ſat down. As ſhe tried to recover herſelf, the pencilled lines 
on the wainſcot met hereye ; ſhe ſtarted, as if ſhe had ſeen a 
ſtranger; but, endeavouring to conquer the tremour of her 
ſpirits, roſe and went to the window, To the lines before no- 
ticed ſhe now perceived that others were added, in which her 
name appeared. 

Though no longer ſuffered to doubt that they were addreſſed 
to herſelf, ſhe was as ignorant, as before, by whom they could 
be written. While ſhe muſed, ſhe thought ſhe heard the ſound 
of a ſtep without the building, and again alarmed, ſhe caught 
up her lute, and hurried away. Monſieur and Madame St. 
Aubert ſhe found in a little path that wound along the ſides of 
the glen. | 

Having reached a green ſummit, ſhadowed by palm-trees, 
and overlooking the vallies and plains of Gaſcony, they ſeated 
themſelves on the turf ; and while their eyes wandered over 
the glorious ſcene, and they inhaled the ſweet breath of flow- 
ers and herbs that enriched the graſs, Emily played and ſung 
ſeveral of their favourite airs, with the delicacy of exrpeſſion in 
which ſhe ſo much excelled, f 

Muſic and converſation detained them in this enchanting 
ſpot, till the ſun's laſt light ſlept upon the plains ; till the white 
ſails that glided beneath the mountains, where the Garonne 
wandered, became dim, and the gloom of evening ftole over 
the landſcape. It was a melancholy but not unpleaſing gloom, 


St. Aubert and his family roſe, and left the place with regret; 


alas l Madame St, Aubert knew not that ſhe left it forever, 
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When they reached the fiſhing-houſe ſhe miſſed her bracelet, 
and recollected that ſhe had taken it from her arm after din. 
ner, and had left it on the table when ſhe went to walk. After 
a long ſearch, in which Emily was very active, ſhe was com- 

tied to reſign herfelf to the loſs of it. What made this 
bmcckt valuable to her was a miniature of her daughter to 
which it was attached, eſteemed a ſtriking reſemblance, and 
which had been painted only a few months before. When 
Emily was convinced that the bracelet was really gone, ſhe 
bluſhed and became thoughtful. That ſome ſtranger had been 
in the fiſhing-houſe during her abſence, her lute, and the addi- 
tional lines of a pencil, had already informed her : from the 
purport of theſe lines it was not-unreaſonable to believe, that 
the poet, the muſician, and the thief, were the ſame perſon. — 
But though the muſic ſhe had heard, the written lines ſhe had 
ſeen, and the diſappearance of the picture formed a combina- 
tion of circumſtances very remarkable, ſhe was irrefiſtibly re- 
ſtrained from- mentioning them ; ſecretly determining, however, 
never again to viſit the fiſhing-houſe without Monſieur or Mad- 
ame St. Aubert. 

They returned penfively to the chateau, Emily muſing on 
the incident which had juſt occurred; St. Aubert reflecting, 
with placid gratitude, on the bleſſings he poſſeſſed; and Madame 
St. Aubert ſomewhat diſturbed and perplexed, by the loſs of her 
daughter's picture. As they drew near the houſe, they obſerved 
an unuſual buſtle about it; the ſound of voices was diſtinctly 
heard, ſervants and horſes were ſeen paſſing hetween the trees, 
and, at length, the wheels of a carriage rolled along. Having 
come within view of the front of the chateau, a landau, with 
ſmoking horſes, appeared on the little lawn before it. St. 
Aubert perceived the liveries of his brother-in-law, and in the 
parlour he found Monſieur and Madame Queſnel already en- 
tered, They had left Paris ſome days before, and were on the 
way to their eſtate, only ten leagues diſtant from La Vallee, 
and which Monfieur Queſnel had purchaſed ſeveral years be- 
fore of St. Aubert. This gentleman was the only brother of 
Madame St. Aubert; but the ties of relationſhip having never 
been ſtrengthened by congeniality ot character, the intercourſe. 
between them had not been frequent. M. Queſnel had lived 
alrogether in the world; his aim had been conſequence; ſplen- 
dour was the object of his taſte ; and his addreſs and Know- 
ledge of character had carried him forward to the attainment 
| B 
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of almoſt all that he had courted. . By a man of ſuch a diſpoſition, 
it is not ſurpriſing that the virtues of St, Aubert ſhould be 
overlooked ; or that kis pure taſte, ſimplicity, and moderated 
wiſhes, were conſidered as marks of a weak intellet, and of 1 
confined views. The marriage of his fitter with St. Aubert had 4 
been mortify ing to his ambition, for he had deſigned that the 
matrimonial connection ſne formed ſhould aſſiſt him to attain 
the conſequence which he ſo much deſited; and ſome offers were 
made by perſons whoſe rank and fortune flattered his warmeſt 
hope. But his ſiſter, who was then addreſſed alſo by St. Aubert, 
perceived, or thought ſhe ived, that happineſs and ſplendour 
were not the ſame, and ſhe did not heſitate to forego the laſt for | 
the attainment of the former. Whether Monfieur Queſnel | 
thought them the ſame, or not, he would readily have ſacrificed 
his ſiſter's peace to the gratification of his own ambition; and, 
on her marriage with St. Aubert, expreſſed in private his con- 
tempt of her ſpiritleſs conduct, and of the connection which 
it permitted, Madame St. Aubert, though ſhe concealed this 
inſult from her huſband, felt, perhaps, for the firſt time, reſent- 
ment lighted in her heart ; and, though a regard for her own dig- 
nity, united with conſiderations of prudence, reſtrained her expreſ- 
ſion of this reſentment, there was ever after a mild reſerve in her 
manner towards M. Queſnel, which he both underſtood and felt. 

In his own marriage he did not follow his fiſter's example. — 
His lady was an Italian, and an heireſs by birth; and, by nature 
and education, was a vain and frivolous woman. 1 0 

They now determined to paſs the night with St. Aubert; 
and as the chateau was not large enough to accommodate their 
ſervants, the latter were diſmiſſed to the neighbouring village. 
When the firit compliments were over, and the arrangements for 
the night made, M. Queſnel began the diſplay of his intelligence 
and his cor ections; while St. Aubert, v ho had been long enough 
in retirement to find theſe topics recommended by their novelty, 
liſtened, with a degree of patience and attention, which his gueſt 
miſtook for the humility of wonder. The latter, indeed, de- 
ſcribed the few feſtivities which the turbulence of that period 
permitted to the court of Henry the Third, with a minuteneſs, 
that ſomewhat recompenſed for his oſtentation; but, when he 
came to ſpeak of the character of the Nuke de Joyeuſe, of a ſe- 
cret treaty, which he knew to be negociating with the Porte, 
and of the light in which Henry of Navarre was received, M. 
St. Aubert recollected enough of his former experience to be aſ- 
ſured, that his gueſt could be only of an interior claſs of politi- 
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cians; and that, from the importance of the ſubjects upon which 
he committed himſelf, he could not be of the rank to which he 
pretended to belong, The opinions delivered by M. Quefnel, 
were ſuch as St. Aubert forbore to reply to, for he Knew that his 
guelt had neither humanity to feel, nor diſcerament to perceive 
what is juſt. . | 

Madame Queſnel, meanwhile, was expreſſing to Madame St, 
Aubert her aſtoniſhment, that ſhe could hear to paſs her life in 
this remote corner of the world, as the called it, and deſcribing, 
from a wiſh, probably, of exciting envy, the ſplendour of the 
balls, banquets, and proceſſions which had juſt been given by the 
court, in honour of the nuptials of the Duke de Joyeuſe with 
Margaretta of Lorrain, the ſiſter of the Queen, She deſcribed 
with equal minuteneſs the magnificence ſhe had ſeen, and that 
from which ſhe had been excluded ; while Emily's vivid fancy, 
as ſhe liſtened with the ardent curioſity of youth, heightered the 
ſcenes ſhe heard of; and Madame St. Aubert, looking on her 
family, felt, as a tear ſtole to her eye, that though ſplendour may 
grace happineſs, virtue only can beſtow it, 

« Tt is now twelve years, St. Aubert,“ ſaid M. Queſnel, 
«ſince_I purchaſed your family eſtate.” —* Somewhere there- 
about,” replied St. Aubert, ſuppreſſing a ſigb. It is near five 
years ſince I have been there,” reſumed Queſnel, “ for Paris and 
its neighbourhood 1s the only place in the world to live in, and 
I am 15 immerſed in polities, and have ſo many Affairs of mo- 
ment on my hands, that I find it difficult to ſteal away even for 
a month or two.“ St. Aubert remaining ſilent, M. Queſnel pro- 
cecded: „I have ſometimes wondered how you, who have lived 
in the capital, and have heen accultomed to company, can exift 
elſewhere ; eſpecially in ſo remote a country as this, where you 
can neither heat nor ſee any thing; and can in ſhot be ſcarcely 
conſcious of life.“ | | 

« I live for my family and myſelf,” ſaid St. Aubert; «I am 
now contented to know only happineſs;—formerly I knew life.” 

« mean to expend thirty or forty thouſand livres on im- 
provements,” ſaid M. Queſael without ſeeming to notice the 
words of St. Aubert; „ for I deſign, next ſummer, to bring here 
my friends, the Duke de Durefort and the Marquis Ramont, to 
paſs a month or two with me.” To St. Aubert's, inquiry, as 
to theſe intended improvements, he replied, that he ſhould take 
down the old eaſt wing of the chateau, and raiſe upon the fite 
a ſet of ſtables. © Then I ſhall build,” ſaid he, “ 4 falle a man- 
gen a /alsn, a /alle au commune, and a number of rooms for ſer- 
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vants; for at preſent there*is not accommodation for a third 
rt of my own people,” | : 

« It accommodated our father's houſchold,” ſaid St. Aubert, 
grieved that the old manſion was to be thus improved, “and 
that was not a imall one,” 

« Our notions are ſomewhat enlarged ſince thoſe days,” ſaid 
M. Queſnel ;—® what was then thought a decent ſtyle of living 
would not now be endured.” Even the calm St. Aubert bluſhed 
at theſe words, but his anger ſoon yielded to contempt. © "The 
ground about the chateau is encumbered with trees; I mean to 
cut ſome of them down.” 

« Cut down the trees too !” ſaid St. Aubert, | 

« Certainly. Why ſhould I not ? they interrupt my proſpects. 
There 1s a cheſnut which ſpreads its branches before the whole 
ſouth fide of the chateau, and which is ſo ancient that they tell me 
the hollow of its trunk will hold a dozen men. Your euthuſi- 
aſm will ſcarcely contend that there can be either uſe or beauty, 


in ſuch a ſapleſs old tree as this.“ 


«Good God !” exclaimed St. Aubert, “ you ſurely will not 
deſtroy that noble cheſnut, which has flouriſhed for centuries, 
the plory of the eſtate ! It was in 1ts maturity when the preſent 
manſion was built, How often, in my youth, I have climed 
among its broad branches, and ſat embowered amidſt a world of 
leaves, while the heavy ſhower has pattered above, and not a 
rain drop reached me! How often I have fat with a book in 
my hand, ſometimes reading, and ſometimes looking out between 
the branches upon the wide landſcape, and the ſetting ſun, till 
twilight came, and brought the birds home to their little neſts 
among the leaves! How often—bur pardon me,” added St, 
Aubert, recollecting that he was ſpeaking to a man who could 
neither comprehend, nor allow for his feelings, „I am talking 
of times and feelings as old-faſhioned as the taſte that would 
ſpare that venerable tree.” 

It will certainly come down,” ſaid M. Queſnel ; © I be- 
lieve I ſhall plant ſome Lombardy poplars among the clumps of 
cheſnut, that I ſhall leave of the avenue; Madame Queſnel is 
. to the poplar, and tells me how much it adorns a villa of 

er uncle, not far from Venice.” 

« On the banks of the Brenta, indeed,” continued St, Aubert, 
« where its ſpiry form is intermingled with the pine, and the 


, cypreſs, and where it plays over light and elegant porticos and 
colonnades, it, unqueſtionably, adorns the ſcene ; but among the 


” 


giants of the foreſt, and near a heavy gothic manſion 
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« Well, my good fir,” ſaid M. Queſnel, “ I will not diſpute 


with you. You muſt return to Paris before our ideas can at 
all agree. But &-propos of Venice; I have ſome thoughts of 


| going thither, next ſummer ; events may call me to take poſ- 


eſſion of that ſame villa, too, which they tell me is the molt 

charming that can be imagined. In that caſe I ſhall leave the 
improvements I mention to another year, and I may, perhaps, be 
tempted to ſtay ſome time in Italy.“ 

Emily was ſomewhat ſurpriſed to hear him talk of being 
tempted to remain abroad, after he had mentioned his pie ſence 
to be ſo neceſſary at Paris, that it was with difficulty he could 
ſteal away for a month or two ; but St, Aubert underſtood the 
ſelf-importance of the man too well to wonder at this trait; 
and the poſlibility, that theſe projected improvements might be 


deferred, gave him a hope, that they might never take place. 


Before they ſeparated for the night, M. Queſnel defied to 
ſpeak with St. Aubert alone, and they retired to another room, 
where they remained a conſiderable time. The ſubject of this 
converſation was not known ; but whatever it might be, St. 


Aubert, when he returned to the ſupper room ſeemed much 


diſturbed, and a ſhade of ſorrow ſometimes fell upon his features 
that alarmed Madame St. Aubert. When they were alone ſhe 
was tempted to inquire the occaſion of it, but the delicacy of 
mind, which had ever appeared in his conduct, reſtrained her: 
ſhe conſidered that, if St, Aubert wiſhed her to be acquainted 
with the ſebjeR of his concern, he would not wait for her inquiries, + 

On the following day, before M. Qyeſnel departed, he had a 
ſecond conference with St, Aubert, 

The gueſts, after dining at the chateau, ſet out in the cool of- 
the day for Epourville, whither they gave him and Madaine St, 
Aubert a preſſing invitation, prompted rather by the vanity of 
diſplaying their ſplendour, than by a wiſt to make their friends 
happy. ä 

Lay returned, with delight, to the liberty which their pre- 
ſence had relitrained, to her books, her walks, and the rational 
converſation of M. and Madame St. Aubert, who ſeemed to re- 
Joice, no leſs, that they were delivered from the ſhackles, which 
arrogance and frivolity had impoſed. | 

Madame St. Aubert excuſed herſelf from ſtaring their uſual 
evening walk, complaining that the was not quite well, and St. 
Hubert and Emily weat out together, 

They choſe: a walk towards the mountains, intending to viſit 
fome old penſioners of 1 Aubert, Which, from his very moderate 

« 
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income, he contrived to ſupport, though it is probable M. Queſ. 
nel, with his very large one, could not have afforded this. 

After diftributing to his penſioners their weekly ſtipends, 
liſter.ing patiently to the complaints of ſome, redrefling the 
grievances of others, and ſoftening the diſcontents of all, by the 
look of ſympathy and the ſmile of benevolence, St. Aubert re- 
turned home through the woods, 


© where 
At fall of eve the fairy-people throng, | 

In various games and revelry to paſs 

The ſummer night, as village ſtories tell.““ 


« 'The evening gloom of woods was always delightful to me,” 
ſaid St, Aubert, whoſe mind now experienced the ſweet calm, 
which reſults from the conſciouſneſs of having done a beneficent 


action, and which diſpoſes it to receive pleaſure from every ſur- 


rounding object. I remember that in my youth this gloom 
vied to call forth to my fancy a thouſand fairy viſions, and ro- 
mantic images; and, I own, I am not yet wholly inſenſible of 


that high enthuſaſm, which wakes the poet's dream. I can lin- 


ger, with ſolemn ſteps, under the deep ſhades, ſent forward a 
transforming eye into the diſtannt obſcurity, and liſten with 
t:rilling delight to the myſtic murmuring of the woods.“ 

« () my dear father,” ſaid Emily, while a ſudden tear ſtarted 
to her eye, © how exactly you deſcribe what I have felt ſo often, 
and which I thought nobody had ever felt but myſelf! But hark l 
here comes the ſweeping ſound over the e now it 
dies away; how ſolemn the ſtillneſs that ſucceed ! Now the 
breeze ſwells again. It is like the voice of ſome ſupernatural 
being—the voice of the ſpirit of the woods, that watches over 
them by night. Ah! what light is yonder ? But it is gone, 
And now it gleams again, near the root of that large cheſnut ; 
look, fir Y”” 

« Are you ſuch an admirer of nature,” ſaid St. Aubert, “ and 
ſo little acquainted with her appearances as not to know that 
for the glow-worm ? But come,” added he gaily, “ ſlep a little 
further, and we ſhall ſee fairies, perhaps; they are often compan- 
ions. The glow-worm lends his light, and they in return 
charm him with muſic, and the dance. Do you fee nothing 
tripping yonder ?” | 2 

Emily laughed.“ Well my dear fir,” ſaid ſhe, “ fince you 


allow of this alliance, I may venture to own I have anticipated 
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you; and almoſt dare venture to repeat ſome verſes I made one 
evening in theſe very woods.” 

« Nay,” replied St. Aubert, diſmiſs the al/mef, and ven- 
ture quite ; ler us hear what vagaries fancy has been playing in 
your mind. If ſhe has given you one of her ſpells, you need 
not envy thoſe of the fairies.” 

« If it is ſtrong enough to enchant your judgment, fir,” ſaid 
Emily, “ while I diſcloſe her images, I need not envy them, 
The lines go in a ſort of tripping meaſure, which T thought 
might ſuit the ſubje& well enough, but I fear they are too irre- 


gular, | 
THE GLOW-WORM. 


How pleaſant is the green-wood's deep-matted ſhade 

On a-mid ſummer's eve, when the freſh rain is o'er ; 

When the yellow beams flope, and ſparkle thro? the glade, 
And ſwiftly in the thin air the light ſwallows ſoar | 

But ſweeter, ſweeter, fill when the ſun ſinks to reſt, 

And twilight comes on with the fairies ſo gay . 
Tripping through the foreſt-walk, where flowers unpreſt 
Bow not their tall heads beneath their frolic play. 

To muſic's ſofteſt ſounds they dance away the hour, 

Till moonlight Reals down among the trembling leaves, 
And checquers all the ground, and guides them to the bow'r, 
The long haunted bow'r, where the nightingale grieves, 
Then no more they dance, till her ſad ſong is done, 

But, ſilent as the night to the mourning attend; 

And often az her dying notes their pity have won, 

They vow all their ſacred haunts ach mortals to defend, 
When, down among the mountains ſinks the evening flar, 
And the changing moon forſakes ti is ſhadowy ſphere, 

How cheerleſs would they be, tho' they fairies are 

If I, with my pale light, came not near 

Yet cheerleſs tho! they'd be, they're ungrateful to my love 
For, oft when the travellers benighted on his way, 

And I glimmer in the path that would guide him thro? the grove, 
They bind him in their magic ſpells to lead him far aſtray ; 
And in the mire to leave him til! the lars are all burnt out, 
While in ſtrange looking ſhapes, they friſk about the ground, 
And, afar in the woods, they raiſe a diſmal ſhout, 

Till I ſhrink into my cell again forgerror of the ſound ! 
But, ſee where all the tinny elves come dancing in a ring, 
With the merry, merry pipe, and the tabor, and the horn, 
And the timbrel ſo clear, and the Jute with dulcet firing ; 
Then round about the oak ihey go til] peeping of the morn, 
Down yonder glade too Jovers ſteal, to ſhun the fairy-queen, 
Who frowns upon their lighted vows, and jealous is of me, 


That yelter-eve of lighted them, along the dewy green, 
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To ſeek the purple flow'r, whoſe juice from all her ſpells can free, 
And now, to puniſh me, ſhe keeps afar her jocund band, 
With the merry, merry pipe, and the tabor and the lute ; 
If I creep near yonder oak ſhe will wave her fairy wand, 
And to me the dance will ceaſe, and the muſic all bemate. 
O! had I but that purple flow'r whoſe leaves her charms can foil, 
And knew like fays to draw the juice, and throw it on the wind, 
I'd be her flave no longer, nor the traveller beguile, 
And help all faithful lovers, nor fear the fairy kind ! 
But ſoon the vapour of the woods will wander afar, 
And the fickle moon will tade, and the ftars diſappear, 
Then, cheerleſs will they be, tho' they fairics are, 
If I, with my pale light, come not near ! 


Whatever St. Aubert might think of the ſtanzas, he would 
not deny his daughter the pleaſure of believing that he approved 
them; and, having given his commendation, he ſunk into a 
reverie, and they walked on in ſilence, 


© A faint erroneous ray 

Glanc'd from th' impeife& ſurfaces of things, 
Flung half an image on the ſtraining eye; 

While waving woods, and villages, and ſtreams, 
And rocks, and mountain tops, that long retain 
The aſcending gleam, are all one ſwimming ſcene, 
Uncertain if beheld.““ 


St. Aubert continued filent till he reached the chateau, where 
his wife had retired to her chamber. The languor and dejec- 
tion, that had lately oppreſſed her, and which the exertion called 


forth by the arrival of her gueſts had ſuſpended, now returned” 


with increaſed effect. On the following day, ſymptoms of fever 


appeared, and St. Aubert, having ſent for medical advice, 


learned that her diſorder was a fever of the ſame nature as that, 
from which, he had lately recovered. She had, indeed, taken 
the infection, during her attendance upon him, and, her conſti- 
tution being too weak to throw out the diſeaſe immediately, it 
had lurked in her veins and occaſioned the heavy languor of 
which ſhe had complained. St. Aubert, whoſe anxiety for his 
wife overcame every other conſiderations detained the phyfician 
in his houſe, He remembered the feelings and the reflections 
that had called a momentary gloom upon his mind, on the day 


when he had laſt viſited the fiſhing-houſe in company with Ma- 


dame St. Aubert, and he now admitted a preſentiment that this 
:llneſs would be a fatal one. But he eff:Qtually concealed this 
ſrom her and from his daughter, whom he endeavoured to te- 
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animate with hopes that her conſtant aſſiduities would not be 


unavailing. The phyſician, when aſked by St. Aubert for his 
opinion of the diſorder, replied, that the event of it depended 
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upon circumſtances which he could not aſcertain. Madame 
St. Aubert ſeemed to have formed a more decided one ; but her 


1 eyes only gave hints of this. She frequently fixed them upon 


her anxious friends with an expreſſion of pity, and of tenderneſs, 


zs if ſhe anticipated the ſorrow that awaited them, and that 


ſeemed to ſay, it was for their ſakes only, for their ſufferings, 
that ſhe regretted life, On the ſeventh day, the diforder was at 


fits criſis, The Phyſician aſſumed a graver manner, which ſhe 
'F obſerved, and took occaſion, when her family had once quitted 
the chamber, to tell him, that ſhe perceived her death was ap- 
proaching. Do not attempt to deceive me,” ſaid ſhe, *1 feel 
that I cannot long ſurvive, I am prepared for the event, I have 
long, I hope, been preparing for it. Since I have not long to 
live, do not fuffer a miſtaken compaſſion to induce you to flatter 
my family with falſe hopes. If you do their affliction will only 
be the heavier when it arrives: I will endeavour to teach them 
© reſignation by my example.” 


The phyſician was affected; he promiſed to obey her, and 


g told St. Aubert, ſomewhat abruptly, that there was nothing to 
expect. The latter was not philoſopher enough to reſtrain his 
feelings when he received this information; but a conſide ration 


of the increaſed affliction which the obſervance of his grief would 


3 occaſion his wife, enabled him, after ſome time, to command 
$ himſelf in her preſence, Emily was at firſt overwhelmed with 
the intelligence; then, deluded by the ſtrength of her wiſhes, 
a hope ſprung up in her mind that her mother would yet reco- 


ver, and to this ſhe pertinaciouſly adhered almoſt to the laſt hour. 
The progreſs of this diſorder was marked on the fide of Ma- 
dame St. Aubert, by patient ſuffering, and ſubjected wiſhes, 
The eompoſure, with which ſhe awaited her death, could be de- 
rived only from the retroſpect of a life governed, as far as hu- 
man fraility permits, by a conſciouſneſs of being always in the 
— of the Deity, and by the hope of an higher world. But 
er piety could not entirely ſubdue the grief of parting from 


thoſe whom ſhe ſo dearly loved. During theſe her laſt hours, 


ſhe converſed much with St. Aubert and Emily, on the 
proſpect of futurity, and on other religious topics. The reſig- 
nation ſhe expreſſed, with the firm hope of meeting in a future 
world the friends ſhe left in this, and the effort which ſometimes 
appeared to conceal her ſorrow at this temporary ſeparation, 


frequently affected St. Aubert ſo much ay to oblige him to leave 
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| the room. Having indulged his tears awhile, he would dry 


them and rethrn to his chamber with a countenance compoſed 
by an endeavour which did but increaſe his grief, 

Never had Emily felt the importance of the leſſons, which 
had taught her io regain her ſenſibility, ſo much as in theſe | 
moments, and never had ſhe practiſed them with a triumph ſo 
complete, But when the laſt was over, ſhe ſunk at once un- 
der the preſſure of her ſorrow, and then perceived that it was 
hope, as well as fortitude, which had hitherto ſupported her. St. 
Aubert was for a time too devoid of comfort himſelf to beſtow 
any on his daughter, 
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CHAP. II. 


] could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 
Would harrow up thy ſoul.” 
SHAKESPEARE» 


M ADAME St. Aubert was interred in the neighbouring 
village church; her huſband and davghter attended her 
to the grave, followed by a long train of the peaſantry, who 
were ſincere mourners of this excellent woman. 

On his return from the funeral, St. Aubert ſhut himſelf in his 
chamber. When he came forth, it was with a ſerene counte- 
nance though pale in ſorrow. He gave orders tha: his family 
ſhould attend him, Emily only was abſent ; who, overcome 
with the ſcene ſhe had juſt witnefed, had retired to her cloſet 
to weep alone. St. Aubert followed her thither: he took her 
hand in filence, while ſhe continued to weep 3 and it was ſome 
moments before he could ſo far command his voice as to ſpeak. 
It trembled while he ſaid, My Emily, I am going to prayers 
with my family; you will join us. We mult aſk ſupport from 
above. Where elſe ought we to ſeek it, Where elſe can we find it?“ 

Emily checked her tears, and followed her father to the par- 
lour, where the ſervants being aſſembled, St. Aubert read, in a 
low and ſolemn voice,the evening ſervice, and added a prayer for 
the ſoul of the departed. During this, his voice often faltered, | 
his tears fell upon the book, and at length he pauſed. Burt 
the ſublime emotions of <5 qa yn gradually elevated his 
Views above this world, and finally brought comfort to his heart, 
When the ſervice was ended, and the ſervants were withdrawn, 

he tenderly kiſſed Emily, and ſaid, „ have endeavoured to 
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teach you, from your earlieſt youth, the duty of ſelf. command; I 
have pointed out to you, the great importance of it through life, not 
only as it preſerves us in the various and dangerous temptations that 
call us from tectitude and virtue, but as it limits the indulgences 
which are termed virtuous, yet which, extended beyond a certain 
boundary, are vicious, for their conſequence is evil. All exceſs 
is vicious; cven that ſorrow, which is amiable in its origin, be- 
comes a ſelfiſh and unjuſt paſſion, if indulged at the expenſe 
of our duties—by our duties, I mean what we owe to ourſelves, 
as well as to others. The indulgence of exceflive grief enervates 
the mind, and almoſt incapacitates it for again partaking of thoſe 
various innocent enjoyments which a benevolent God deſigned 
to be the ſun-ſhine of our lives. My dear Emily recolle& and 
practiſe the precepts I have ſo often given you, and which your 
on experience has ſo often ſhewn you to be wiſe, 

Your forrow is uſeleſs. Do not receive this as merely a com- 
mon- place remark, but let reaſon therefore reſtrain ſorrow. I 
would not annihilate your feelings my child, I wonld only teach 
you to command them ; for whatever may be the evils reſulting 
from a too ſuſceptible heart, nothing can be hoped from an in- 
ſenſible one ; that, on the other hand, is all vice—vice, of which 
the deformity is not ſoftened, or the effect conſoled, for, by any 
ſemblance or poſſibility of good. You know ny ſufferings, and 
are therefore, convinced that mine are not the light words which, 
on theſe occaſions, are ſo often repeated to deſtroy even the ſour- 
ces of honeſt emotion, on which merely diſplay the ſelfiſh oſten- 
tation of a falſe philoſophy. 1 will ſhew my Emily, that I can 
praiſe what I adviſe. I have ſaid thus much becauſe I cannot 
bear to ſee you waſting in uſeleſs ſorrows for want of that reſiſt- 
ance which is due from mind; and I have not ſaid it till now, 
becauſe there is a period when all reaſoning muſt yield to nature; 
that is paſt ; and another, when exceſſive indulgence, having 
ſunk into habit, weighs down the elaſticity of the ſpirits ſo as to 
render conqueſt nearly impoſſible; this is to come. You, my 
Emily, will ſhew that you are willing to avoid it.” 

Emily ſmiled through her tears upon her father: “ Dear 
Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, and her voice trembled ; ſhe would have added, 
« will ſhew myſelf worthy of being your daughter; but a 
mingled emotion of gratitude, affection and grief overcame her. 
St. Aubert ſuffered her to weep without interruption, and then 
began to talk on common topics. | | 
The firſt perſon who came to condole with St, Aubert was an 
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M. Barreaux, an auſtere and ſeemingly unfeeling man. A taſte 
for botany had introduced them to each other, for they had fre- 


quently met in their wanderings among the mountains. M. 


Barreaux had retired from the world, and almoſt from ſociety, 


to live in a pleaſant chateau, on the ſkirts of the woods, near La 


Vallee. He alſo had been diſappointed fin his opinion of man- 
kind; but he did not, like St. Aubert, pity and mourn for them; 
he felt more indignation at their vices, than compaſſion for their 
weakneſſes. 

St. Aubert was ſome what ſurpriſed to ſee him; for, though he 
had often preſſed him to come to the chateau, he had never till 
now accepted the invitation; and now he came without ceremo- 
ny or reſerve, entering the parlour as an old friend. The claims 
of misfortune appeared to have ſoftened down all the ruggedneſs 
and prejudices of his heart. St. Aubert unhappy, ſeemed to be 
the ſole idea that occupied his mind, It was in manners, more 
than in words, that he appeared to ſympathize with his friends : 
he ſpoke little on the ſubject of their grief; but the minute at- 
tention he gave them, and the modulated voice, and ſoftened 
look that accompanied it, came from his heart, and ſpoke to 


' theirs. 
At this melancholy period, St. Aubert was likewiſe viſited by 


Madame Cheron, his only ſurviving ſiſter, who had been ſome 
years a widow, and now reſided on her own eſtate” near Tho- 


louſe. The intercourſe between them had not been very fre- 


quent, In her condolements, words were not wanting ; ſhe un- 
derſtood not the magic of the look that ſpeaks at once to the 
ſoul, or the voice that ſinks like balm to the heart: but ſhe aſ- 
ſured St. Aubert that ſhe fincerely ſympathized with him, praiſ- 
edthe virtues of his late wife, and then offered what ſhe con- 
ſidered to be conſolation, - Emily wept unceafingly while ſhe 
ſpoke ; St. Aubert was tranquil, liſtened to what ſhe ſaid in 
Hense, and then turned the diſcourſe upon another ſubject. - 
At parting ſhe preſſed him and her niece to make her an ear- 
ly viſit. © Change of place will amuſe you,“ ſaid ſhe, “ andit 
is wrong to give way to grief.“ St. Aubert acknowledged the 
truth of heb words of courſe ; but, at the ſame time, felt more 
reluctant than ever to quit the ſpot which his paſt happineſs had 
conſecrated. The preſence of his wife had ſanctifſied every ſur- 
rounding ſcene, and each day, as it gradually ſoftened the acute- 
neſs of his ſafferings, aſſiſted the tender enchantment that bound 
him to home, | 
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But there were calls which muſt be complied with, and of 
this kind was the viſit he paid to his brother in-law M. Quef. 
nel. An affair of an intereſting nature made it neceſſary that he 
ſhould delay this viſit no longer, and, wiſhing to rouſe Emily 
from her dejection, he took her with him to Epourville. 

As the carriage entered upon the foreſt that adjoined his pater- 
nal domain, his eyes once more caught between the cheſnut 
avenue, the turreted corners of the chateau. He ſighed to think 
of what had paſſed ſince he was laſt there, and that it was now 
the property of a man who neither revered nor valued it, At 
length E entered the avenue, whoſe lofty trees had ſo often de- 
lighted him when a boy, and whoſe melancholy ſhade was now 
ſo congenial with the tone of his ſpirits. Every feature of the 
edifice, diſtinguiſhed by an air of heavy grandeur, appeared ſuc- 
ceſſively between, the branches of the trees—the broad turret, 
the arched gate-way that led into the courts, the draw bridge, 
and the dry foſſe which ſurrounded the whole. 

The ſound of carriage wheels brought a troop of ſervants to 
the great gate, where St. Aubert alighted, and from which he 
led Emily into the gothic hall, now no longer hung with the 
arms and ancient banners of the family. Theſe were diſplaced, 
and the oak wainſcotting, and beams that croſſed the roof, were 
painted white, The large table, too, that uſed to ſtretch along 
the upper end of the hall, where the maſter of the manſion loved 
to er his hoſpitality, and whence the peal of laughter, and 
the ſong of conviviality, had ſo often reſounded, was now re- 
moved; even the benches that had ſurrounded the hall were no 
longer there. 'The heavy walls were hung with frivolous orna- 
ments, and every thing that appeared, denoted the falſe taſte and 
corrupted ſentiments of the preſent owner. 

St. Aubert followed a gay Pariſian ſervant to a parlour, 
where ſat Monſ. and Madame Queſnel, who received him with a 
ſtately politeneſs, and, after a few formal words of condolement, 
ſeemed to have forgotten that they ever had a ſiſter, 

Emily felt tears ſwell into her eyes, and then reſentment 
checked them. St. Aubert, calm and deliberate, preſerved his 
dignity without aſſuming importance, and Queſnel was depreſſed 
by his preſence without exactly knowing wherefore. 

After ſome general converſation, St. Aubert requeſted to 
ſpeak with him alone; and Emily, being left with Madame 
Queſnel, ſoon learned that a large party was invited to dine at 
the chateau, and was compelled to — that nothing which was 
pak and irremediable ought to prevent the feſtivity of the pre- 
ent hour, | C 
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St. Aubert, when he was told that company were expected, 
felt a mixed emotion of diſguſt and indignation againſt the in- 
ſenſibility of Queſnel, which prompted him to return home im- 
mediately. But he was inde] that Madame Cheron had 
been aſked to meet him; and, when he looked at Emily, and 


_ conſidered that a time might come when the enmity of her uncle 
would be prejudicial to her, he determined not to incur it him- 


ſelf; by conduct which would be reſented as indecorous, by the 
very perſons who now ſhewed ſo little ſenſe of decorum. 
Among the viſitors aſſembled at dinner were two Italian gen- 
tlemen, of whom one was named Montoni, a diſtant relation of 
Madame Queſnel, a man about forty, of an uncommonly hand- 
ſome perſon, with features manly and expreſſive, but whoſe 


countenance exhibited, upon the whole, more of the haughtineſs 


of commaad, and the quickneſs of diſcernment, than of any other 
character. | 

Signor Cavigni, his friend, appeared to be about thirty—his 
inferior in dignity, but equal to him in penetration of counte- 
nance, and ſuperior in inſinuation of manner. | 

Emily was ſhocked by the ſalutation with which Madame 
Cheron met her father Dear brother, ſaid ſhe, «I am con- 
cerned to ſee you look ſo very ill; do, pray, have advice!“ St. 
Aubert anſwered with a melancholy ſmile, that he felt himſelf 
much as uſual ; but Emily's fears made her now fancy that her 
fether looked worſe than he really did. 

Emily would have been amuſed by the new characters ſhe 
ſaw, and the varied converſation that paſſed during dinner, which 
was ſerved in a ſtile of ſplendour ſhe had ſeldom ſeen before, 


had her ſpirits been leſs oppreſſed. Of the poets Signor Mon- 


toni was lately come from Italy, and he ſpoke of the commo- 
tions which at that period agitated the country ; talked of party 
differences with warmth, and then lamented the probable conſe- 
quences of the tumults. Tis friend ſpoke with equal ardour, 
of the politics of his country; praiſed the government and 
proſperity of Venice, and boaſted of its decided ſuperiority over 
all the other Italian ſtates. He then turned to the ladies, and 
talked with the ſame eloquence, of Parifian faſhions, the French 
opera, and French manners; and on the latter ſubject he did not 
fail to mingle what is ſo particularly agreea le to French taſte, 
The flattery was not detected by thoſe to whom ut was addreſſed, 
though its effect in producing ſubmiſſive attention, did not eſcape, 
his obſervation. When he could diſengage himſelf from the 


aſſiduities of Ca; he ſometimes addreſſed Emily: 
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but ſhe knew nothing of Pariſian fiſhions, or Pariſian operas ; 
and her modeſty, fimplicity and correct manners formed a deci- 
ded contraſt to thoſe of her female companions. | 

After dinner, St. Aubert ſtole from the room to view once 
more the old cheſnut which Queſnel talked of cutting down. 
As he ſtood under its ſhave, and looked up among its branches, 
ſill luxuriant, and ſaw here and there the blue ſky trembling 
between them; the purſuits and events of his early days crowded 
fait to his mind, with the figures and characters of friends, long 
ſince gone from the earch ; and he now felt himſelf to be al- 
moſt an inſulated being, with nobody but his Emily for his heart 
to turn to, 

He ſtood loſt amid the ſcenes of years which fancy called up, 
till the ſucceſſion cloſed with the picture of his dying wife, and 


he ſtarte l away, to forget it, if poſſible, at the ſocial board. 


St. Aubert ordered his carriage at an early hour, and Emily 
obſerved, that he was more than uſually filent and dejecte] on 
the way home; but ſhe conſidered this to be the effect of his viſit 
to a place which ſpoke ſo eloquently of former times, nor ſuſ- 
pected that he had a cauſe of grief which he concealed from her, 

On entering the chateau ſhe felt more depreſſed than ever, for 
ſhe more than ever miſſed the preſence of that dear parent, who, 
whenever ihe had been from home, uſed to welcome her retura 
with ſmiles and fondneſs ; now, all was filent and forſaken, 

But what reaſon and effort may fail to do, time effects. Week 
after week paſſed away, and each, as it paſſed, ſtole ſomething 
from the harſhneſs of her affliction, till it was mellowed to that 
tenderneſs wich the feeling heart cheriſhes as ſacred, St. Au- 
bert, on the contrary, viſibly declined in health; though Emily, 
who had been ſo conſtantly with him, was almoſt the laſt perſon 
who obſerved it, His conſtitution had never recovered from the 
late attack of the fever, and the ſucceeding ſhock it had received 
from Madame St. Aubert's death had produced its preſent infir- 
mity. His phyſician now ordered him to travel; for it was 
perceptible that ſorrow had ſeized upon his nerves, weakened as 
they had been by the preceding ill:.eſs ; and variety of ſcene, it 
was probable, would, by amuſing his mind, reſtore them to their 
proper tone. 

For ſome days Emily was occupied in preparations to attend 
him; and he, by endeavours to diminiſh Fs expences at home 
during the journey—a purpoſe which determined him at length 
to diſmiſs his domeſtics, Emily ſeldem oppoſed her father's 
wiſhes by queſtions or remonſtrances, or ſhe would now have 
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_ aſked why he did not take a ſervant, and have repreſented that 
his infirm health made one almoſt neceſſary, But when, on the 


eve of their departure, ſhe found that he hid diſmiſſed Jacques, 


Francis, and Mary, and detained only Thereſa the old houſe- 


keeper, ſhe was extremely ſurpriſed, and ventured to aſk his 
reaſon for having done ſo. Jo fave expeuſes, my dear,” he 
replied—* we are going on an expenſive excurſion,” 

The phyſician had preſcribed the air of Languedoc and Pro- 
vence; and St. Aubert determined, therefore, to travel leiſurely 
along the ſhores of the Mediterranean, towards Provence. 

They retfed early to their chamber on the night before their 
departure ; but Emily had a few books and other things to col- 
leR, and the clock had ſtruck twelve before ſhe had finiſhed, or 
had remembered that ſome of her drawing -inftruments, which 
the meant to take with her, were in the parlour below. As ſhe 
went to fetch theſe, ſhe paſſed her father's room, and, perceiving 
the door half open, concluded that he was in his ſtudy for, fince 


the death of Madame St. Aubert, it had been frequently his 


cuſtom to riſe from his reſtleſs bed, and go thither to compoſe 
his mind. When ſhe was below ſtairs ſhe looked into this 
room, but without finding him ; and as ſhe returned to her cham- 
ber, ſhe tapped at his door, and receiving no anſwer, ſtepped 
ſoftly in, to be certain whether he was there, _ 

The room was dark, but a light glimmered through ſome 
panes of glaſs that were placed in the upper part of a cloſet 
door. Emily believed her father to be in the cloſet, and, ſur- 
priſed that he was up at ſo late an hour, apprehended he was 
unwell, and was going to inquire ; but, conſidering that her ſud- 
den appearance at this hour might alarm him, ſhe removed her 
light to the ſtaircaſe, and then ſtepped ſoftly to the cloſet. On 
looking through the panes of glaſs, ſhe ſaw him ſeated at a ſmall 
table, with papers before him, ſome of which he was reading 
with deep attention and intereſt, during which he often wept, 
and ſobbed aloud. Emily, who had come to the door to learn 
whether her father was ill, was now detained there by a mixture 
of curioſity and tenderneſs. She could not witneſs his ſorrow, 
without being anxious to know the ſubjectof it; and ſhe*there- 
fore continued to obſerve him in ſilence, concluding that thoſe 
papers were letters ofher late mother. Preſently he knelt down 
and with a look fo ſolemn as ſhe had ſeldom ſeen him aſſume, 
and which was mingled with a certain wild expreſſion, that par- 
took more of horror than of any other character, he prayed 
filently for a conſiderable time. | 
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When he roſe a ghaſtly pale neſs was on his countenance.— 
Emily was haſtily retiring ; but ſhe ſaw him turn again to the 
papers, and ſhe ſtopped. He took from among them a ſmall 
caſe, and from thence a miniature picture. The rays of light 
fell ſtrongly upon it, and ſhe perceived it to be that of a lady, 
but not of her mother. | 

St. Aubert gazed earneſtly and tenderly upon this portrait, pur 
it to his lips, and then to his heart, and ſighed with a convulſive 
force, Emily could ſcarcely believe what ſhe ſaw to be rea}, 
She never knew till now that he had a picture of any other lady 
than her mother, much leſs that he had one which he evidently 
valued ſo highly; but having looked repeatedly, to be certain 
that it was not the reſemblance of Madame St. Aubert, ſhe 
became entirely convinced that it was deſigned for that of ſome 
other perſon. . 

At length St. Aubert returned the picture into its cafe ; and 
Emily recollecting, that ſhe was intruding upon his private ſor- 
rows, ſoftly withdrew from the chamber, 
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i: O how canſt thou renounce the boundleſs ftore 

Of charms which nature to her vot'ry yields! 

The warbling wood and, the reſounding ſhore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 

All that the genial ray of morniag gilds, 

And all that echoes to the ſong of even; 

All that the movn!ain's ſhelt'ring bofom ſhields, 

And all the dread magmficence of heaven; 

O how canſt thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven !?? 


And love, and gentlencfs, and joy imparts*? 
True MixsTREL. 


87. Aubert, inſtead of taking the more direct road, that ran 
along the feet of the Pyrences to Languedoc, choſe one that, 
winding over the heights, afforded more extenſive vieas and 
greater variety of romantic ſcenery, - He turned a little out of 
his way to take leave of M. Barreaux, whom he found botaniz- 
Ing in the wood near his chateau, and who, when he was told 
. the purpoſe of St. Aubert's viſit, expreſſed a degree of concern, 
. fuch as his friend had thought it was ſcarcely poſſible for him ta 
feel on any Gmilar 2 They parted with mutual regret, 
2 | 
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« Tf any thing could have tempted me from my retirement,“ 
faid M. Barreaux, i it would have been the pleaſure of accompany- 
ing you on this little tour, I do not often offer compliments; 
you may, therefore believe me, when I fay, that I ſhall look for 
your return with impatience,” 

The travellers proceeded on their journey. As they aſcended , 
the heights, St. Aubert often looked back upon his chateau, in 
the plain beJow ; tender images crowded to his mind ; his me- 
lancholy imagination ſuggeſted that he ſhould return no more; 
and though he checked this wandering thought, {till he continued 
to look, till the hazineſs of diſtance blended his home with the 
general landſcape, and St. Aubert ſeemed to 


„ Drag at each remove a lengthening chain.” 


He and Emily continued ſunk in muſing filence for ſome 
leagues, from which melancholy reverie Emily firſt awoke, and 
her young fancy, ſtruck with the grandeur of the objects around, 
gradually yielded to delightful impreſſions. The road now de- 
ſcended into glens, confined by ſtupendous walls of rock, grey 
and harren, except where ſhrubs fringed their ſummits, or 
patches of meagre vegitation tinted their receſſes, in which the 
wild goat was frequently browſing. And now, the way led to 
the lofty cliffs, from whence the landſcape was ſeen extending 
in all its magnificence. = 

Emily could not reſtrain her tranſport as ſhe looked over the 
pine foreſts of the mountains upon the vaſt plains, that, enriched 
with woods, towns, bluſhing vines, and plantations of almonds, 

alms and olives, ſtretched along, till their yarious colours melted 
in diſtance into one harmonious hue, that ſeemed to unite earth 
with heaven, Through the whole of this glorious ſcene the 
majeſtic Garonne wandered ; deſcending from its ſource among 
8 Pyrenees, and winding its blue waves towards the Bay of 
Biſcay. 
The ruggedneſs of the unfrequented road often obliged the 

wanderers to alight from their little carriage, but they thought 
themſelves amply repaid for this inconvenience by the grandeur 
of the ſcenes; and, while the muleteer led his animals ſlowly 
over the broken ground, the travellers had leiſure to linger amid 
theſe ſolitudes, and to indulge the ſublime reflections, which 
ſoften, while they elevate, the heart, and fill it with the certainty 
of a preſent God ! Still the enjoyment of St. Aubert was touched 
with that penſive melancholy, which gives to every object a 
mellower tint, and breathes a ſacred charm over all around, 
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They had provided againſt part of the evil to be encountered 
from a want of convenient inns, by carrying a ſtock of provi- 
fions in the cartiage, ſo that they might take refreſhment on any 
pleaſant ſpot, in the open air, and paſs the nights wherever they 
ſhould happen to meet with a comfortable cottage. For the 
mind, alſo, they had provided, by a work on botany, written by 
M. Barreaux, and by ſeveral of the Latin and Italian poets ; 
while Emily's pencil enabled her to preſerve ſome of thoſe com- 
binations of forms, which charmed her at every ſtep. 

The lonelineſs of the road, where, only now and then, a'pea- 
fant was ſeen driving his mule, or ſome mountaineer-children at 
play among the rocks, heightened the effe& of the ſcenery. St. 
Aubert was ſo much ſtruck with it, that he determined if he 
could hear of a road, to penetrate further among the mountains, 
and, bending his way rather more to the ſouth, to emerge into 
Rouſillon, and coaſt the Mediterranean along part of that country 
to Languedoc. 

Soon after mid-day, they reached the ſummit of one of thoſe 


cliffs, which, bright with the verdure of palm trees, adorn, like 


gems, the tremendous walls of the rocks, and which overlooked 
the greater part of Gaſcony, and part of Languedoc, Here wag 


ſhade, and the freſh water of a ſpring, that gliding among the 


turf, under the trees, thence precipitated itſelf from rock to rock, 
till its daſhing murmurs were loſt in the abyſs, though its white 
foam was long ſeen amid the, darkneſs of the pines below. 

This was a ſpot well ſaited for reſt, and the travellers alighted 
to dine, while the mules were unharneſſed to browſe on the ſa- 
voury herbs that enrich this ſummit. 

It was ſome time before St. Aubert or Emily could withdraw 
their attention from the ſurrounding object, ſo as to partake of 
their little repaſt, Seated in the ſhade of the palms, St.. Au- 
bert pointed out to her obſervation the courſe of the rivers, the 
ſituation of great towns, and the boundaries of provinces, which 
ſcience, rather than the eye, enabled him to deſcribe. Nut «vithe 
ſtanding this occupation, when he had talked awhile he ſudden- 


ly became ſilent, thoughtful, and tears often ſwelled to his eyes, 


which Emily obſerved, and the ſympathy of her own heart told 
her their cauſe, The ſcene before them bore ſome reſemblance, 


though it was on a much grander ſcale, to a fovourite one of the 


late Madame St. Aubert, within view of the fiſhing-houſe, 
They both obſerved this, and thought how delighted ſhe wonld 
have been with the preſent landſcape, while they knew that her 


eyes muſt never, never more open upon this world, St. Aubert 


ſ 
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remembered the laſt time of his viſiting that ſpot in company 
with her, and alſo the mournfully preſaging thoughts which had 
then ariſen in his mind, and were now, even thus ſoon, realized! 


The recollections ſubdued him, and he abruptly roſe from his 


ſeat, and walked away to where no eye could obſerve his grief, 

When he returned, his countenance had recovered its uſual 
ſerenity ; he took Emily's hand, pre ſſed it affectionately, with- 
out ſpeaking, and ſoon after called to the muleteer, who ſat at 
a little diſtance concerning a road among the mountains towards 
Rouſillon. Michael ſaid, there were ſeveral that way; but he did 
not know how far they extended, or even whether they were paſ- 
ſable ; and St. Aubert who did not intend to travel after ſun-ſet, 
aſked what village they could reach about that time. The mu- 


| leteer calculated, that they. could eafily reach Mateau, which 


was in their preſent road ; but that, if they took a road that 
ſloped more to the ſouth, towards Rouſillon, there was a hamlet, 
which he thought they could gain before the evening ſhut in. 
St. Aubert, after ſome heſitation determined to take the latter 
courſe, and Michael, having finiſhed his meal, and harneſſ*d his 


"mules, again ſet forward, but ſoon ſtopped ; and St. Aubert ſaw 


him doing homage to a croſs, that ſtood on a rock impending 


over their way. Having concluded his devotions, he ſmacked 


his whip in the air, and, in ſpite of the rough road, and the 
pain of his poor mules, which he had been lately lamenting, 
rattled, in a tull gallop, along the edge of a precipice, which 1t 
made the &ye dizzy to look down. Emily was terrified almoſt 
to fainting ; and St. Aubert, apprehending ſtill greater danger 
from ſuddenly {topping the driver, was compelled to fit quietly 
and truſt his fate to the ſtrength and diſcretion of the mules, 
who ſeemed to poſſeſs a greater portion of the latter quality than 
their maſter ; for they carried the travellers ſafely into the val- 
ley, and there ſtopped upon the biink of the rivulet that water- 
ed it. 


Leaving the ſplendour of extenſive proſpects, they now enter- 


ed this narrow valley ſcreened by 


Rocks on rocks piled, as if by magic ſpell, 
ere ſcorch'd by hghinings, there with ivy green, 

The ſcene of barrenneſs was here and there interrupted by 
the ſpreading branches of the larch and cedar, which threw their 
gloom over the cliff, or athwart the torrent that rolled in the 
vale. No living creature appeared, except the izard, ſcram- 


bling among the rocks, and often hanging upon points ſo dange- 
rous, that fancy fhrunk from the vic of them, This was ſuch. 
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a ſcene as Salvator would have choſen, had he then exiſted, ſor 
his canvaſs ; St. Aubert, imprefled by the romantic character of 
the place, almoſt expected to ſee banditti ſtart from behind ſome 

rojecting rock, and he kept his hand upon the arms with which 
he always travelled. 

As they advanced, the valley opened ; its ſavage features gra- 
dually ſoftened, and, towards evening, they were among heathy 
mountains, ſtretched in far perſpective, along which the ſolita 
ſheep-bell was heard, and the voice of the ſhepherd calling his 
wandering flocks to the nightly fold. His cabin, partly 
ſhadowed by the cork-tree and the ilex, which St. Aubert ab- 
ſerved to flouriſh in higher reigons of the air than any other. 
trees, except the fur, was all the human habitation that yet ap- 
peared, Along the bottom of this valley the moſt vivid ver- 


dure was ſpread ; and, in the little hollow receſſes of the moun- 


tains, under the ſhade of the oak and cheſnut, herds of cattle 
were grazing, Groups of them, too, were often ſeen repofing 
on the banks of the rivulet, or laving their ſides in the cool 
ſtream, and ſipping its wave. 

The ſun was now fitting upon the valley; its laſt light gleamed 
upon the water, and heightened the rich yellow and purple tints of 
the heath and broom, that overſpread the mountains. St, Aubert 
inquired of Michael the diſtance to the hamlet he had mention- 
ed, but the man could not with certainty tell; and Emily began 
to fear that he had miſtaken the road. Here was no human be- 
ing to aſſiit, or direct them; they had left the ſhepherd and his 
cabbin far behind, and the ſcene became ſo obſcured in twilight, 
that the eye could not follow the diftant perſpective of the val- 
ley in ſearch of a cottage, or a hamlet, A glow of the horizon 
ſtill marked the weſt, and this was of ſome little uſe to the tra- 
vellers. Michael ſeemed endeavouring to keep up his courage 
by ſinging ; his muſic, however, was not of a kind to diſperſe 
melancholy ; he ſung, in a ſort of chant, one of the moſt diſmal 
ditties his preſent auditors had ever heard, and St. Aubert at 


length diſcovered it to be a veſ-per-hymn to his favourite ſaint. 


"They travelled on, ſunk in that thoughtful melancholy, with 
which twilight and ſolitude impreſs the mind. Michael had 
now ended his ditty, and nothing was heard but the drowſy mur- 
ur of the breeze .-nong the woods, and its light flutter, as it 

lew freſhly into the carriage. They were at length rouſed by 
the ſound of fire arms, St. Aubert called to the muleteer to 
ſtop, and they liſtened. The noiſe was not repeated ; but pre- 
ſently they heard a ruſtling among the brakes, St. Aubert drew 
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forth a piſtol, and ordered Michael to proceed as faſt as poſſible ; 
I not long obeyed, before a hora ſounded, that made the 
mountains ring. He looked again from the window, and then 
ſaw a young man ſpring from the buſhes into the road, followed 
by a couple of dogs. The {tranger was in a hunter's dreſs, His 
gun was flung acroſs his ſhoulders, the hunter's horn hung from 
is belt, and in his hand was a ſmall pike, which, as he held it, 
added to the manly grace of his figure, and aſſiſted the agility 
of his ſteps. 
After a moment's heſitation, St. Aubert again ſtopped the 
carriage, and waited till he came up, that they might inquire 
concerning the hamlet they were in ſearch of. The ſtranger in- 
formed him, that it was only half a league diſtant, that he was 
going thither himſelf, and would readily ſhew the way, St. Au- 
bert thanked him for the off r, and, pleaſed with his chevalier 
like air and open countenance, aſked him to take a feat in the 
carriage ; which the ſtranger, with an acknowledgment, declin- 
ed, adding that he would keep pace with the mules. © But J 
fear you will be wretchedly accommodated,” ſaid he: „ the in- 
habitants of theſe mountains are a ſimple people, who are not only 
without the luxuries of life, but almoſt deſtitute of what in other 
places are held to be its neceſſari s.“ 
* I perceive you are not one of its inhabitants, ſir,” ſaid St, 
Aubert, | 
No, fir, I am only a wanderer here.“ 
The carriage drove on, and the increaſing duſk made the tra- 
veller very thankful that they had a guide; the frequent glens, 


too, that now opened among the mountains, would likewiſe have 


added to their perplexity. Emily, as ſhe looked up one of theſe, 
ſaw ſomething at a great diſtance like a bright cloud in the air, 
6% What light is yonder, fir ?” ſaid ſhe, St. Aubert looked, and 
perceived that it was the ſnowy ſummit of a mountain, ſo much 
higher than any round it, that it ſtill reflected the ſun's ray's, 
while thoſe below lay in deep ſhade. 

At length, village lights were ſeen to twinkle through the 


. duſk, and, ſoon after, ſome cottages were diſcovered in the val- 


ley, or rather were ſeen by reflection in the ſtream, on whoſe 


margin they ſtood, and which ſtill gleamed with the evening light, 


T he ſtranger now came up, and St, Aubert, on further in- 
quiry, found not only that there was no inn in the place, but 
not any ſort of houſe of public reception. The ſtranger, how- 


ever, offered to walk on, and inquire for a cottage to accommo- 


date them; for which further civility St. Aubert returned his 
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thanks, and ſaid, that, as the village was ſo near, he would alight, 
and walk with him. Emily followed ſlowly in the carriage. 
On the way, St. Aubert aſked his companion what ſucceſs he 

had had in the chaſe, “Not much fir,” he replied, “ nor do 1 

aim at it. I am pleaſed with the country, and mean to ſaunter 
' away a few weeks among its ſcenes, My dogs I take with me 
more for companionſhip than for game. This dreſs, too, gives 
me an oſtenſible buſineſs, and procures me that reſpect from the 

people, which would, perhaps, be refuſed to a lonely ſtranger who 
had no viſible motive for coming among them.“ 

« I admire your taſte,” ſaid St. Aubert, “and, if I was a 
younger man, ſhould like to paſs a few weeks in your way ex- 
ceedingly. I, too, am a wanderer, but neither my plan nor pur- 

| ſuits are axactly like your] go in ſearch of health, as much as 
, } of amuſement.” St Aubert ſighed, and pauſed ; and then, ſeeming 
to recollect himſelf, he reſumed : If I can hear of a tolerable 
road, that ſhall afford decent accommodation, it is my intention 
to paſs into Rouſillon, and along the ſea- ſnore to Languedoc. 
#7 You, fir, ſeem to be acquainted with the country, and can per- 
* haps, give me information on the ſubject. 
I.)he ſtranger ſaid that what information he could give was en- 
tirely at his ſervice; and then mentioned a road rather more to 
the eaſt, which led to a town, whence it would be eaſy to 
proceed into Rouſillon. | 

They now arrived at the village, and commenced their ſearch 
for a cottage, that would afford a night's lodging. In ſeveral, * 
which they entered, ignorance, poverty, and mirth ſeemed equal- 
ly to prevail; and the owners eyed St. Aubert with a mixture 
of curiofity and timidity, Nothing like a bed could be found, 
and he had ceaſed. to inquire for one, when Emily joined him, 
Juho obſerved che languor of her father's countenance, and la- 
g mented, that he had taken a road ſo ill provided with the com- 
forts neceſſary for an invalid. Other cottages, which they ex- 
amined, ſeemed ſomewhat leſs ſavage than the former, confiſtin 
oftwo rooms, if ſuch they could be called; the firſt of theſe occu- 
pied by mules and pigs, the ſecond by the family, which gene- 
rally conſiſted of fix or eight children, with their parents, who 
ſlept on beds of ſkins and cried beach leaves, ſpread upon a mud 
floor, Here light was admitted, and ſmote diſcharged, through 
an aperture in the roof; and here the went of ſpirits (for the 
travelling ſmugglers, who haunted the Pyrenees, had made this 
rude people familiar with the uſe of liquors) was generally per- 


ceptible enough, Emily turned from ſuch ſcenes, and looked at 
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her father with anxious tenderneſs, which the young ſtranger 
ſeemed to obſerve ; for, drawing St. Aubert aſide, he made him 
an offer of his own bed, It is a decent one,“ ſaid he, © when 
compared with what we have juſt ſeen, yet ſuch as in other 
circumſtances I ſhould be aſhamed to offer you.” St. Aubert 
acknowledged how much he felt himſelf obliged by this kind- 
neſs, but refuſed to accept it till the young ſtranger would take 
no denial. Do not give me the pain of knowing, fir,” ſaid he, 
« that an invalid, like you, lies on hard ſkins, while I fleep in a 
bed. Beſides, fir, your refuſal wounds my pride; I muſt believe 
you think my offer unworthy your acceptance, Let me ſhew 
you the way. I have no doubt my laudlady can accommodate 
this young lady alſo,” 

St. Aubert, at length conſented, that, if this could be done, 
he would accept his kindneſs, though he felt rather ſurpriſed, that 
the ſtranger had proved himſelf ſo deficient in gallantry, as to ad- 
miniſter to the repoſe of an infirm man, rather than to that of a a 
very lovely young woman, for he had not once offered the room 
for Emily. But ſhe thought not of herſelf,” and the animated 
ſmile ſhe gave him, told how much ſhe felt herſelf obliged for 
the preference of her father. 

On their way, the ſtranger, whoſe name was Valancourt, ſtep- 
ped on fir to ſpeak to his hoſtoſs, and ſhe came out to welcome 
St. Aubert into a cottage, much ſuperior to any he had ſeen, 
This good woman ſeemed very willing to accommodate the 
ſtrangers, who were ſoon compelled to accept the only two beds 
in-the place. Eggs and milk were the only food the cottage 
afforded ; but againſt ſcarcity of proviſions St. Aubert had pro- 
vided, and he requeſted Valancourt to ſtay, and partake with 
him of leſs homely fate; an invitation, which was readily ac- | 
cepted, and they paſſed an hour in intelligent converſaton. St, 
Aubert was much pleaſed with the manly frankneſs, ſimplicity, 
and keen ſuſceptibility to the grandeur of nature, which his new 
acquaintance diſcovered ; and, indeed, he had often been heard 
to ſay, that, without a certain ſimplicity of heart, this taſte could 
not exiſt in any ſtrong degree. | 

The converſation was interrupted by a violent uproar without, 
in which the voice of the muletecr was heard above every other 


| ſound, Valancourt ſtarted from his feat, and went to inquire the 


occaſion ; but the diſpute continued ſo long afterwards, that St. 
Aubert went himſelf, and found Michael quarelling with the 
hoſteſs, becauſe ſhe had refuſed to let his mules lie in a little 
room where he and three of her ſons were tor paſs the night, * 


.* 


— 


et \ The place was wretched enough, but there was no other for 


theſe people to ſleep in; and withſomewhat more of delicacy 
than was uſual among the inhabitants of this wild tract of coun- 
try, ſhe perſiſted in refuſing to let the animals have the ſame beg- 
chamber with her children, 'This was a tender point with the 
muleteer ; his honour was wounded when his mules were treated 
with diſreſpet, and he would have received a blow, perhaps, 
with more meekneſs. He declared that his beaſts were as honeſt 
beaſts, and as good beaſts, as any in tne whole province; and 
that they had a right to be well treated wherever they went.— 
« They are as harmleſs as lambs,” ſaid he, “ if people don't af- 
front them. I never knew them behave themſelves amiſs above 
once or twice in my life, and then they had good reaſon for do- 
ing ſo. Once, indeed, they kicked at a boy's leg that lay aſleep 
in the ſtable, and broke it ; but I rold them they were out there, 
and by St. Anthony ! I believe they underſtood me, for they 
never did ſo again.“ 

He concluded this eloquent harrangue with proteſting, that 


they ſhould ſhare with him go where he would. 


The diſpute was at length ſettled by Valancourt, who drew 
the hoſteſs afide, and defired ſhe would let the muleteer and his 
beaſts have the place in queſtion to themſelves, while her ſons 
ſhould have the bed of ſkins deſigned for him, for that he would 
wrap himſelf in his cloak, and fleep on the bench by the cot- 
tage door. But this ſhe thought it her duty to oppoſe, and ſhe 
felt it to be her inclination to diſappoint the muleteer. Valan- 
2 however, was poſitive, and the tedious affair was at length 

ettled. 

It was late when St. Aubert and Emily retired to their rooms, 
and Valancourt to his ſtation at the door, which, at this mild 
ſeaſon, he preferred to a cloſe cabin and a bed of ſkins, St. 
Aubert was ſomewhat ſurpriſed to find in his room volumes of 
Homer, Horace and Petrach ; but the name of Valancourt, 
written in them, told him to whom they belonged. 
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In truth he was a ſtrange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle, and each dreadful ſcene, 

In darkneſs, and in ſtorm he found delight; 

Nor leſs than when on ocean- wave ſerene 

The ſouthern ſun diffus'd his dazzling ſheen. 

Even ſad viciſſitude amus'd his ſoul ; 

And if a ſigh would ſometimes intervene, 

And down his check atear of pity roll, 

A ſigh, a tear, ſo ſweet, he will d not to controul.“ 
| Taz MixNSTREL. 
Sr. Aubert awoke at an early hour, refreſhed by ſleep, and 
deſirous to ſet forward. He invited the ſtranger to breakfaſt 
with him; and, talking again of the road, Valancourt ſaid, 
that, ſome months paſt, he had travelled as far as Beaujeu, which 
was a town of ſome conſequence on the way to Rouſillon. He 
recommended it to St. Aubert to take that route, and the latter 
determined to do ſo. | 

% The road from this hamlet,” ſaid Valancourt, © and that to 
Beaujeu, part at the diſtance of about a league and an half from 
hence; it you will give me leave, I will direct your muleteer ſo 
far. I muſt wander ſomewhere, and your company would make 
this a pleaſanter ramble than any other I could take.” 

St. Aubert thankfully accepted his offer, and they ſet out to- 
gether, the young ſtranger on foot, for he refuſed the invitation 
of St. Aubert to take a ſeat in his little carriage. | 

The road wound along the feet of the mountains through a 
paſtoral valley, bright with verdure, and varied with groves of 
dwarf oak, beech, and ſycamore, under whoſe branches herds of 
cattle repoſed. The mountain-aſh too, and the weeping birch, 
often threw their pendant foliage over the ſteeps above, where 


the ſcanty ſoil ſcarcely concealed their roots, and where their 


light branches waved to every breeze that fluttered from the 
mountains. 

The travellers were frequently met at this early hour, for the 
ſun had not yet riſen upon the valley, by ſhepherds driving im- 
menſe flocks from their folds to feed upon the hills. St. Au- 
bert had ſet out thus early, not only that he might enjoy the firſt 
appearance of ſunriſe, but that he might inhale the firſt 
breath of morning, which above all things is refreſhing to the 
ſpirits of the invalid, In theſe regions it was particularly fo, 
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where an abundance of wild flowers and aromatic herbs breathed 
forth their eſſence on the air. 

The dawn, which ſoftened the ſcenery with its peculiar grey 
tint, now diſperſed, and Emily watched the progreſs of the day, 
firſt trembling on the tops of the higheſt cliffs, then touching 
them with ſplendid light, while their ſides and the vale below 
were ſtill wrapt in dewy miſt, Meanwhile the ſullen grey of 
the eaſtern clouds hegan to bluſh, then to redden, and then to 


| glow with a thouſand colours, till the golden light darted over 


all the air, touched the lower points of the mountain's brow, 
and glanced in long ſloping beams upon the valley and its ſti eam. 
All nature ſeemed to have awakened from death into life; the 
ſpirit of St. Aubert was renovated. His heart was full; he 
wept, and his thoughts aſcended to the Great Creator, 

Emily wiſhed to trip along the turf, fo green and bright with 
dew, and to taſte the full delight of that liberty, which the izard 
ſeemed to enjoy as he bounded along the brow of the cliffs ; 
while Valancourt often topped to ſpeak with the travellers, and 
with ſocial feeling to point ont to them the peculiar objects of 
his admiration. St. Aubert was pleaſed with him: “ Here is 
the real ingenuouſneſs and ardour of youth,” ſaid he to himſelf ; 
«© this young man has never been at Paris.“ 

He was ſorry when they came to the ſpot here the roads part- 
ed, and his heart took a more aſſectionate leave of him than is 
uſual after ſo ſhort an acquaintance. Valancourt talked long 
by the fide of the carriage ; ſeemed more than once to be going, 
but till lingered, and en to ſearch anxiouſly for topics of 
converſation to account for his delay. At length he took leave. 
As he went, St. Aubert obſerved him look with an earneſt and 
penſive eye at Emily, who bowed to him with a countenance 
full of timid ſweetneſs, while the carriage drove on. St. Au- 
bert, for whatever reaſon, ſoon after looked from the window, 
and faw Valancourt ſtanding upon the bank of the road, reſting 
on his pike with folded arms, and following the carriage with 
his eyes. He waved his hand, and Valancourt, ſeeming to 
awake from his reverie, returned the ſalute, and ſtarted away, 

The aſpe& of the country now began to change, and the tra- 
vellers ſoon found themſelves among mountains covered from 
their baſe nearly to their ſummits with foreſts of gloomy pine, 
except where a rock of granite ſhot up from the vale, and loſt 
its ſnowy top in the clouds. The rivulet, which had hitherto 
accompanied them, now expanded into a river; and, wee | 


deeply and ſilently along, reflected, as in a mirror, the blackae 
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of the impending ſhades. Sometimes a cliff was ſeen lifting its 
bold head above the woods and the vapours, that floated mid-way 
down the mountains ; and ſometimes a face of perpendicular 
marble roſe from the water's edge, over which the larch threw his 
gigantic arms, here ſcathed with lightuing, and there floating in 
luxuriant foliage. : 
They continued to travel over a rough and unfrequented road, 
ſeeing now and then ata diſtance theFAolitary ſhepherd, with his 
dog, ſtalking along the valley, and hearing only the daſhing of 
torrents, which the woods concealed from the eye, the long ſul- 
len murawr of the breeze, as it ſwept over the pines, or the 


notes of the eagle and the vulture, which were ſeen towering | 


round the beetling cliff. 

Often, as the carriage moved ſlowly over uneven ground, 
St. Aubert alighted, and amuſed himſelf with examining the cu- 
rious plants that grew on the banks ofthe road, and with which 
theſe regions abound ; while Emily, wrapt in high enthuſiaſm, 
wandered away under the ſhades, liſtening in deep filence to the 
lonely murmur of the woods, 

Neither village nor hamlet were ſeen for many leagues; the 
goat-herd's or the. hunter's cabin, perched among the cliffs of the 
rocks, were the only human habitations that appeared. 

The travellers again took their dinner in the open air, on a 
pleaſant ſpot in the valley, under the ſpreading ſhade of cedars; 
and then ſet forward towards Beaujeu. | 
The road now began to aſcend, and, leaving the pine foreſts 
behind, wound among rocky precipices. The evening twilight 
- again fell over the Rene, and the travellers were ignorant how 
far they might yet be from Beaujeu. St. Aubert, however, con- 
jectured that the diſtance could not be very great, and comforted 
himſelf with the proſpect of travelling on a more frequented road 
after reaching that town, where he deſigned to paſs the night.— 
Mingled woods, and rocks, avd heathy mountains were now ſeen 


obſcurely through the duſk ; but ſoon even theſe imperfect ima- 


ges faded in darkneſs. Michael proceeded with caution, for he 
could ſcarcely diſtinguiſh the road; his mules, however, ſeemed 
to have more ſagacity, and their ſteps were ſure. 

On turning the angle ofa mountain, a light appeared at a dif- 
tance, that illuminated the rocks, and the horizon to a great ex- 
tent. It was evidently a large fire, but whether accidental, or 
otherwiſe, there were no means of knowing. St. Aubert 
thought it was probably kindled by ſome of the numerous ban- 
ditti, that infelled the Pyrenees, and he became watchful and 
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anxious to know whether the · rond paſſed near this fire, H 

had arms with him, which on an emergency, might afford ſome 
protection, though certainly a very unequal one, againſt a band 
of robbers, ſo deſperate too as thoſe uſually were who haunted 
theſe wild regions. While many refleftions roſe upon his mind, 
he heard a voice ſhouting from the road behind, and ordering 
the muleteer to ſtop. St. Aubert bade him proceed as faſt as 
poſſible ; but either Michael or his mules were obſtinate, for 
they did not quit the old pace. Horſes' feet were now heard ; 
a man rode up to the carriage, ſtill ordering the driver to ſtop ; 
and St, Aubert, who could no longer doubt his purpoſe, was 
with difficulty able to prepare a piſtol for his defence, when his 
hand was upon the door of the chaiſe. 'The man ſtaggered on 
his horſe, the report of the piſtol was followed by a groan, and 
St, Aubert's horror may he imagined, when in the next inſtant he 
thought he heard the taint voice of Valancourt, He now himſelf 
bade the muleteer ſtop ; and pronouncing the name of Valan- 
court, was anſwered in a voice, that no longer ſuffered him to 
doubt, St. Aubert, who inſtantly alighted and went to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, found him till ſitting on his horſe, but bleeding pro- 
fuſely, and appearing to be in great pain, though he endeavoured 
to ſoften the terror of St. Aubert by aſſurances that he was not 
materially hurt, the wound being only in his arm. St. Aubert, 
with the muleteer aſſiſted him to diſmount, and he fat down on 
the bank of the road, where St. Aubert tried to bind up his arm, 
but his hands trembled ſo exceſſively that he could not accom- 
pliſh it ; and, Michael being now'gone in purſuit of the horſe, 
which, on being diſengaged from his rider, had galloped off, he 
called Emily to his afliftance. Receiving no anſwer, he went to. 
the carriage, and found her ſunk on the ſeat in a fainting fit.— 
Between the diftreſs of this. circumſtance and that of leaving 
Valancourt bleeding, he ſcarcely knew what le did; he endea- 
voured, however, to raiſe her, and called to Michael to fetch 
water from the rivulet that lowed by the road, but Michael was 


gore beyond the reach of his voice, Valancourt, who heard 
t 


eſe calls, and alſo the repeated name of Emily, inftantly un- 
de rſtood the ſuljeR of his diſtreſs ; and, almoſt forgetting his 
own condition, he haſtened to her relief, She was reviving 
when he reached the carriage; and then, underſtanding that 
anxiety for him had occaſioned her indiſpoſition, he aſſured her, 
in a voice that trembled, hut not from anguiſh, that his wound 
was of no copſequence. While he ſaid this St, Aubert turned 
round, and perceiving that he was ſtill bleeding, the ſubject of 
© 5's | 
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his alarm changed again, and he haſtily formed ſome hankerchiefs 
into a bandage. 'This ſtopped the effuſion of the blood ; but St, 
Aubert, dreading the conſequence of the wound, inquired. re- 

atedly how far they were from Beaujeu ; when, learning that 
it was at two leagues diſtance, his diſtreſs increaſed, ſince he 
knew not how Valancourt, in his preſent ſtate, would bear the 
motion of the carriage, and perceived that he was already faint 
from loſs of blood, When he mentioned the ſubject of his anx- 
iety, Valancourt entreated that he would not ſuffer himſelf to 
be thus alarmed on his account, for that he had no doubt he 
ſhould be able to ſupport himſelf very well; and then he talked 
of the accident as a flight one. The muleteer being now re- 
turned with Valancourt's horſe, aſſiſted him into the chaiſe ; and 
as Emily was now revived, they moved flowed on towards 
Beaujeu. 

St. Aubert, when he had recovered from the terror occaſioned 
him by this accident, expreſſed ſurpriſe on ſeeing Valancourt, 
who explained his unexpected appearance by ſaying, “ You, 
Sir, renewed my taſte for ſoctety ; when you had left the hamlet, 
it did indeed appear a ſolitude, I determined, therefore, fince 
my object was merely amuſement, to change the ſcene ; and I 
took this road, becauſe I knew it led through a more romantic 
tract of mouutains than the ſpot 1 have left. Beſides,” added 
he, heſitating tor an inſtant, “I will own, and why ſhould I 
not? that 1 had ſome hope of overtaking you.“ | 

% And I have made you a very unexpected return for the com- 
pliment,” ſaid St. Aubert, who lamented again the raſhneſs which 
Fad produced the accident, and explained the cauſe of his late 
alarm. But Valancourt ſeemed anxious only to remove from 
the minds of his companions every unpleaſant feeling relative to 
himſelf ; and, for that purpoſe, ſtill ſtruggled againſt a ſenſe of 
pain, and tried to converſe with gaiety. Emily meanwhile was 
filent, except when Valancourt particularly addreſſed her, and 
there was at thoſe times a tremulous tone 1n his voice that ſpoke 
much | 

They were now ſo near the fire, which had Jong flamed at a 
diſtance on the blackneſs of night, that it gleamed upon the 
road, and they capld diſtinguiſh figures moving about the blaze, 
The way winding ſtill nearer they perceived in the valley one 
of thoſe numerous bands of gipſies, which at that period par- 
ticularly haunted the wilds of the Pyrenees, and lived partly by 
plundering the traveller, Emily looked with ſome degree of 


terror on the ſavage countenances of theſe people, ſhewn by the 
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in any thing beſides, 
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- talked of the character of the ſcenes they had paſſed, of the nat- 
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fite, which heightened the romantic effect of the ſcenery, as it 
threw a red duſky gleam upon the rocks and on the foliage of 
the trees, leaving heavy maſſes of ſhade and regions of obſcurity, 
which the eye feared to we e 

They were preparing their ſupper; a large pot ſtood by the 
fire, over which ſeveral figures were buſy. The blaze diſcover- 
ed a rude kind of tent, round which many children and dogs 
were playing, and the whole formed a picture highly groteſque. 
The travellers ſaw plainly their danger. Valancourt was ſilent, 
but laid his hand on one of St. Aubert's piſtols ; St, Aubert drew 
forth another, and Michael was ordered to proceed as faſt as poſ- 
ſible, They paſſed the place, however, without being attacked; 
the rovers being probably unprepared for the opportunity, and 
too buſy about their ſupper to feel much intereſt, at the moment, 


After a league and a half more, paſſed in darkneſs, the travel- 
lers arrived at Beavjeu, and drove up to the only inn the place 
afforded ; which, though ſuperior to any they had ſeen ſince 
they entered the mountains, was bad enough. 

The ſurgeon of the town was immediately ſent for, if a ſur- 
geon he could be called, who preſcribed for horſes as well as for 
men, and ſhaved faces at leaſt as dexterouſly as he ſet bones. 
After examining Valancourt's arm, and perceiving that the bullet 
had paſſed through the fleſh without touching the bone, he dreſſ- 
ed it, and left him with a ſolemn preſcription of quiet, which 
his patient was not inclined to obey. The delight of eaſe had 
now ſucceeded to pain; for eaſe may be allowed to aſſume a 
poſitive quality when contraſted with anguiſh ; and, his ſpirits 
thus re-animated, he wiſhed to partake of the converſation of 
St. Aubert and Emily, who, releaſed from ſo many apprehenſions, 
were uncommonly cheerful. Late as it was, however, St. Au- 
bert was obliged to go out with the landlord to buy meat for 
ſupper ; and Emily, who, during this interval, had been abſent 
as long as ſhe could, upon excuſes of looking to their accommo. 
dation, which ſhe found rather better than ſhe expected, was 
compelled to return, and converſe with Valancourt alone. They 


ural hiſtory of the country, of poetry, and cf St. Aubert ; a ſub- 
ject on which Emily always ſpoke and liſtened to with peculiar 
pleaſure, | 

The travellers paſſed an agreeable evening, but St. Aubert was 
fatigued with his journey; and, as Valancourt ſeemed again 
ſenſible of pain, they ſeparated ſoon after ſupper, 
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In the morning St. Aubert found that Valancourt had paſſed 
a reſtleſs night; that he was feveriſh, and his wound very pain- 
ful. The 3 when he dreſſed it, adviſed him to remain 
quietly at Beaujeu ; advice which was too reaſonable to be re- 
jected. St. Aubert, however, had no favourable opinion of this 
practitioner, and was anxious to commit Valancourt into more 
ſkilful hands; but learning, upon inquiry, that there was no 
town within ſeveral leagues which ſeemed more likely to afford 
better advice, he altered the plan of his journey, and determined 
to await the recovery of Valancourt, who, with ſomewhat more 
ceremony than ſincerity, made many objections to this delay. 

By order of his ſurgeon Valancourt did not go out of the houſe 
that day, but St. Aubert and Emily ſurveyed with delight the 
environs of the town, ſituated at the feet of the Pyrenean Alps, 
that roſe, ſome in abrupt precipices, and others ſwelling with 
woods of cedar, fir, and cypreſs, which ſtretched nearly to their 
higheſt ſummits. The cheerful green of the beech and moun- 
tain-aſh was ſometimes ſeen, like a gleam of light, amidſt the 
dark verdure of the foreſt ; and ſometimes a torrent poured its 
ſparkling flood, high among the woods, oh 

Valancourt's indiſpoſition detained the travellers at Beaujeu 
ſeveral days, during which interval St. Aubert had obſerved his 
diſpotion and his talents with the philoſophic inquiry ſo natural 
to him. He ſaw a frank and generous nature, full of ardour, 
highly ſuſceptible of whatever is grand and beautiful, but impet- 
nous, wild, and ſomewhat romantic. Valancourt had known 
little of the world. His perceptions were clear, and his feelings 
juſt; his indignation of an unworthy, or his admiration of a 
generous action, were expreſſed in terms of equal vehemence, 
St. Aubert ſometimes ſmiled at his warmth, but ſeldom checked 
it, and often repeated to himſelf, © "This young man has never 
been at Paris.” A ſigh ſometimes followed this filent ejaculation, 
He determined not to leave Valancourt till he ſhould be perfectly 
recovered ; and, as he was now well enough to travel, though not 
able to manage his horſe, St. Aubert invited him to accompany 
him for a few days in the carriage. This he the more readily 
did, fiace he had diſcovered that Valancourt was of a family of 
the ſame name in Gaſcony, with whoſe reſpectability he was 
well acquainted, The latter accepted the offer with great plea- 
ſure, and they again ſet forward among theſe Tomantic wilds 4c- 
wards Roufillgu. : | , 2.8 

They travelled leiſurely ; ſtopping wherever a ſcene uncom- 


monly grand appeared; frequently alighting to walk to an em- 
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inence, whither the mules could not go, from which the proſpect 
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opened in greater magnificence ; and often ſauntering over hil. 


locks covered with lavender, wild thyme, juniper, and tamariſc ; 
and under the ſhades of woods, between whoſe boles they caught 
the long mountain-viſta, ſublime beyond any thing that Emily 


had ever imagined. | 


_ 
3 


St. Aubert ſometimes amuſed himſelf with botanizing, while 
Valancourt and Emily ftrolled on; he pointed out to her notice 
the objects that particularly charmed him, and reciting beauti- 


ful paſſages from ſuch of the Latin and Italian poets as he had 


heard her admire. In the pauſes of converſation, when he thought 


himſelf not obſerved, he frequently fixed his eyes penfively on 
her countenance, which expreſſed with ſo much animation the 
taſte and energy of her mind ; and when he ſpoke again, there 
was a peculiar tenderneſs in the tone of his voice, that defeated 
any attempt to conceal his ſentiments, By degrees theſe filent 
pauſes became more frequent ; till Emily, only, betrayed an anx- 


iety to interrupt them; and ſhe, who had been hitherto reſerved. 


would now talk again, and again, of the woods and the vallies 
and the mountains, to avoid the danger of ſympathy and ſilence. 

From Beaujeu the road had conſtantly aſcended, conducting 
the travellers into the higher regions of the air, where immente 
glaciers exhibited their — horrors, and eternal ſnow whiten- 
ed the ſummits of the mountains. They often pauſed to con- 
template theſe ſtupendous ſcenes, and ſeated on ſome. wild cliff, 
where only the ilex or the larch could flouriſh, looked over dark 
foreſts of fir, and precipices where human foot had never wan- 
dered, into the glen—ſo deep, that the thunder of the torrent, 
which was ſeen to foam along the bottom, was ſcarcely heard to 
murmur, Over theſe crags roſe others of ſtupendous height, and 
fantaſtic ſhape ; ſome ſhooting into cones ; others impending far 
over their baſe, in huge maſſes of granite, along whoſe broken 
ridges was often lodged a weight of ſnow, that trembling even 
to the vibration of a ſound, threatened to bear deſtruction in its 
courſe to the vale. Around, ofi every fide, far as the eye could 
penetrate, were ſeen only forms of grandeur ——the long 
perſpective of mountain tops, tinged with ethereal blue, or white 
with ſnow ; vallies of ice, and foreſts of gloomy fir. The ſeren- 
ty and clearneſs of the air in theſe high regions were particu. 
larly delightful to the travellers; it ſeemed to inſpire them with a 
finer ſpirit, and diffuſed an indeſcribable complacency over their 
minds, They had no words to expreſs. the ſublime emotions 


they felt, A ſolemn expreſſion charactetiſed the feelings of St, 
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Aubert; tears often came to his eyes, and he frequently walked 
away from his companions, Valancourt now and then ſpoke, 
to point to Emily's notice ſome f-ature of the ſcene, The 
thinneſs of the atmoſphere, through which every object came 
ſo diſtinctly to the eye, ſurpriſed and deluded her; who could 
ſcarcely believe that objects, which appeared ſo near, were, in re- 
ality, ſo diſtant. The deep ſilence of theſe ſolitudes was broken 


only at intervals by the ſcream of the vultures, ſeen cowering 


round ſome cliff below, or by the cry of the eagle ſailing high 
in the air; except when the travellers liſtened to the hollow 
thunder that ſometimes muttered at their feet. While, above 
the deepblue of the heavens was unobſcured by the lighteſt cloud, 
half way down the mountains, long billows of vapour were fre- 
quently ſeen rolling, now wholly excluding the country below, 
and now opening, and partially revealing its features. Emily 
delighted to obſerve the grandeur of theſe clouds as they chang- 
ed in ſhape and tints, and to watch their various effect on the 
lower world, whoſe features, partly veiled, were continually aſ- 
ſuming new forms of ſublimity. | 

After traverſing theſe regions for many leagues, they began 
to deſcend towards Rouſillon, and features of beauty then min- 
gled with the ſcene, Yet the travellers did not look back without 
ſome regret to the ſublime objects they had quitted ; though the 
eye, fatigued with the extenſion of its powers, was glad to re- 
poſe on the verdure of woods and paſtures, that now hung on 
the margin of the riyer below; to view again the humble cot- 
tage ſhaded by cedars, the playful group of mountaineer-children, 
and the flowery nooks that appeared among the hills. 

As they deſcended, they ſaw at a diſtance, on the right, one 
of the grand paſſes of the Pyrenees into Spain, gleaming with its 
battlements and towers to the ſplendour of the ſetting rays, yellow 
tops of woods colouring the ſteeps below, while far above aſpired 
the ſnowy points of the mountains, ſtill reflecting a roſy hue, 

St. Aubert began to look out for the little town he had been 
directed to by the people of Beaujeu, and w here he meant to paſs 
the night ; but no habitation yet appeared. . Of its diſtance 
Valancourt could not aſſiſt him to judge, for he had never been 
ſo far along this chain of Alps before. There was, however, a 
road to guide them ; and there could be little doubt that it was 
the right one; for, ſince they had left Beaujeu, there had been 
no variety of tracks to perplex or miſlead. | 

The ſun now gave his laſt light, and St. Aubert bade the mu- 
leteer proceed with all poſſible diſpatch. He found, indeed, the 
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laſſitude of illneſs return upon him, after a day of uncommon 
fatigue, both of body and mind, and he longed for repoſe. His 
anxiety was not ſoothed by obſerving a numerous train, conſiſt. 
ing of men, horſes, and loaded mules, winding down the ſteeps 
of an oppoſite mountain, appearing and diſappearing at intervals 
among the woods, ſo that its numbers could not be judged of. 
Something bright, like arms, glanced in the ſetting ray, and the 
military dreſs was diſtinguiſhable upon the men who were in the 
van, and on others ſcattered among the troop that followed. As 
} theſe wound into the vale, the rear of the party emerged from 
the woods, and exhibited a hand of ſoldiers. St. Aubert's a 
rehenfions now ſubſided ; he had no doubt that the train 
fore him conſiſted of ſmugglers, who, in conveying prohibited 
oY over the Pyrenees, had been encountered, and conquered 
y a party of troops. 

The travellers had lingered ſo long among the ſublimer ſcenes 
of theſe mountains, that they found themſelves-entirely miſtaken 
in their calculation that they could reach Montigny at ſunſet ; 
but as they wound along the valley, they ſaw, on a rude Alpine 
bridge, that united two lofty crags of the glen, a group of 
mountaineer-children, amuſing themſelves with dropping pebbles 
iato a torrent below, and watching the ſtones plunge into the 
water, that threw up its white ſpray high in the air as it re- 
ceived them, and returned a ſutlen ſound, which the echoes of 
the mountains prolonged. Under the bridge was ſeen a per- 
ſpective of the valley, with its cataract deſcending among the 
rocks, and a cottage on a cliff, overſhadowed with pines, It ap- 
peared, that they could not be far from ſome ſmall town. St. 
Aubert bade the muleteer ſtop, and thencalled to the children to 
inquire if he was near Montigny ; but the diſtance, and the roar- 
ing of the waters, would not ſuffer his voice to be heard ; and 
the crags adjoining the bridge, were of ſuch tremendous height 
and ſteepneſs, that to have climbed either would have been ſcarcely 
practicable to a perſon unacquainted with the aſcent. St. Aubert, 
therefore, did not waſte more moments in delay. They contin- 
ued to travel long after twilight had obſcured the road, which 
was ſo broken, that now thinking it ſafer to walk than to ride, 
they all alighted. The moon was riſing, but her light was yet 
too feeble to aſſiſt them. While they ſtepped car fully on, they 
heard the veſper-bell of a convent. The twilight would not 
permit them to diſtinguiſh any thing like a building, but the 
ſounds ſeemed to come from ſome woods, that overhung an ac- 


clivity to the right, Valancourt propoſed to go in ſearch of this 
— | ; 
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convent, If they will not accommodate us with a night's 
lodging,” ſaid he, “ they may certainly inform us how far we 
are from Montigny, and direct us towards it.” He was bound. 
ing forward, without waiting St. Aubert's reply, when the lat- 
ter ſtopped him. I am very weary,” ſaid St. Aubert, “ and 
wiſh Oe nothing ſo much as for immediate reſt, We will all go 
to the convent; your good looks would defeat our purpoſe ; but 
when they ſee mine and Emily's exhauſted countenances, they 
will ſcarcely deny us repoſe.” 

As he ſaid this, he took Emily's arm within his, and telling 
Michael to wait a while in the road with the carriage, they be- 
gan to aſcend towards the woods, guided by the bell of the con- 
vent, His ſteps were feeble, and Valancourt offered him his 
arm, which he accepted, The moon now threw a faint light 
over their path, and, ſoon after, enabled them to diſtinguiſh ſome 
towers riſing above the tops of the woods. Still following the 
note of the bell, they entered the ſhade of thoſe woods, lighted 
only by the moonbeams, that glided down between the leaves, 
and threw a tremulous uncertain gleam upon the ſteep track they 
were winding. The gloom and the filence that prevailed, ex- 
cept when the bell returned upon the air, together with the 
wildneſs of the ſurrounding ſcene, ſtruck Emily with a degree 
of fear, which, however, the voice and converſation of Valan- 
court ſomewhat repreſſed, When they had been ſometime aſ- 
cending, St. Aubert complained of wearineſs, and they ſtopped 
to reſt upon alittle green ſummit, where the trees opened, and 
admitted the moonlight, He ſat down upon the turf, between 
Emily and Valancourt, 'The bell had now ceaſed, and the deep 
repoſe of the ſcene was undiſturbed by any ſound, for the low 
dull murmur of ſome diſtant torrents might be ſaid to ſooth, 
rather than to interrupt, the filence. 

Before them, extended the valley they had quitted ; its rocks, 
and woods to the left, juſt ſilvered by the rays, formed àa con- 
traſt to the deep ſhadow that involved the oppoſite cliffs, whoſe 
fringed ſummits only were tipped with light; while the diſtant _ 
pe pective of the valley was loſt in the yellow miſt of moon- | 

ight. The travellers ſat for ſometime wrapt in the complacen- 
ey which ſuch ſcenes inſpire. | 

«© 'Theſe ſcenes,” ſaid Valancourt, at length, ſoften the heart, 
like the notes of ſweet muſic, and inſpire that delicious melan- 
choly which no perſon, who had felt it once, would reſign for 
the gayeſt pleaſures. They waken our beſt and pureſt feelings, 
diſpoſing us to benevolence, pity, and friendſhip. Thoſe whom | 
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1 love—T always feem to love more in ſuch an hour as this.“ 
His voice trembled and he pauſed, 

St. Aubert was filent ; Emily perceived a warm tear fall upon 
the hand he held; ſhe knew the object of his thoughts; hers 
too had, for ſometime, been occupied by the-remembrance of her 
mother. He ſeemed by an effort to rouſe himſelf, „ Yes,” 
ſaid he with a half-ſuppreſſed ſigh, © the memory of thoſe we 


love of times for ever paſt ! in ſuch an hour as this ſteals upon 


the mind, like a ſtrain of diſtant muſic in the ſtillneſs of night; — 
all tender and harmonious as this landſcape, fl:eping in the mel- 
low moonlight.” After the pauſe of a moment, St. Aubert ad- 
ded, I have always fancied, that I thought with more clearneſs 
and preciſion, at ſuch an hour than at any other, and that heart 
muſt be inſenfible in a great degree, that does not ſoſten to its 
influence, But many ſuch there are,” | 

Valancourt ſighed. 

« Are there, indeed, many fuch ?” ſaid Emily. | 
. A few years hence, my Emily,” replied St. Aubert, “ and 
you may ſmile at the recollection of that queſtion—if you do not 
weep to it. But come, I am ſomewhat refreſhed, let us proceed.“ 

Having emerged from the woods, they ſaw, upon a turfy hil- 
lock above, the convent of which they were in ſearch, An high 
wall that ſurrounded it, led them to an ancient gate, at which 
they knacked ; and the poor monk who opened it, conducted 
them into a ſmall adjoining room, where he defired they would 
wait while he informed the ſuperior of their requeſt, In this 
interval, ſeveral friars came in n to look at them; and 
at length the firſt monk returned, and they followed him to a 
room, where the ſuperior was ſitting in an armchair, with a 
large folio volume, printed in black letter, open on a deſk before 
tim, He received them with courteſy, though he did not rife 
from his ſeat ; and, having aſked them a few queſtions, granted 
their requeſt, After a ſhort converſation, formal and folemn on 
the part of the ſuperior, they withdrew to the apartment where 
they were to ſup, and Valancourt, whum one of the inferior fri- 
ars civilly defired to accompany, went to ſeek Michael and his 
mules, They had not deſcended half way down the cliffs, be- 
fore they heard the voice of the muleteer echoing far and wide. 
Sometimes he called on St. Aubert, and ſometimes on Valan- 
court; who having at length, convinced him that he had noth- 
ing to fear-either for himſelf, or his maſter; and having diſpoſed 
of him; for the night, in a cottage on the ſkirts of the woods, 
returned to ſup with his ſciends, on fuch ſober fare as the monks 
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eyes were filled with tears of awful love and admiration ; ang | 
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thought it prudent to ſet before them. While St. Aubert was 
too much indiſpoſed to ſhare it, Emily, in her anxiety for her 
father, forgot herſelf ; and Valancourt, ſilent and thoughtful, yet 
never inattentive to them, appeared particularly ſolicitous to ac- 
commodate and relieve St. Aubert, who often obſerved, while 


his daughter was preſſing him to eat, or adjuſting the pillow ſhe _ 


had placed in the back of his armchair, \ that Valancourt fixed 
on her a look of penſive tenderneſs, which he was not diſpleaſed 
to underſtand, | 

They ſeparated at an early hour, and retired to their reſpect- 
ive apartments. Emily was ſhown to hers by a nun of the con- 
vent, whom ſhe was glad to diſmiſs, for her heart was melancho- 
ly, and her attention ſo much abſtracted, that converſation with 
a ſtranger was painful, She thought her father daily declining, 
and attributed his preſent fatigue more to the feeble ſtate of his 
frame, than to the difficulty of the journey. A train of gloomy 
ideas haunted her mind, till ſhe fell aſleep, 

In about two hours after, ſhe was awakened by the chiming 
of a bell, and then heard quick ſteps paſs along the gallery, into 
which her chamber opened. She was ſo little accuſtomed to the 
manners of a convent, as to be alarmed by this circumſtance ; 
her fears, ever alive for her father, ſuggeſted that he was very 
ill, and ſhe roſe in haſte to go to him. Having pauſed, how- 
ever, to let the perſons in the gallery paſs before ſhe opened her 
door, her thoughts, in the mean time, recovered from the confu- 
ſion of ſleep, and fhe underſtood that the bell was the call of the 
monks to prayers. It had now ceaſed, and, all being again ſtill, 
ſhe forbore to go to St. Aubert's room, Her mind was not 
diſpoſed for immediate fleep, and the moonlight, that ſhone in- 
to her chamber, invited her to open the caſement, and look out 
upon the country. | | 

It was a ftill and beautiful night, the ſky was unobſcured by 
any cloud, and ſcarce a leaf of the woods beneath trembled in 
the air. As ſhe liſtened, the midnight hyma of the monks roſe 
ſoftly from a chapel, that ſtood on one of the lower cliffs, an ho. 
ly train, that ſeemed to aſcend through the filence of night to 
heaven, and her thoughts aſcended with it. From the conſider. 
ation of his works, her mind aroſe to the adoration of the Deity, 
in his goodneſs and power; wherever ſhe turned her view, whe- 
ther on the ſleeping earth, or to the vaſt regions of ſpace, glow. 
ing with worlds beyond the reach of human thought, the ſublim- 
ity of God, and the majeſty of his preſence appeared, Her 
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ſhe felt that pure devotion, ſuperior to all the diſtinctions of hu- 
man ſyſtem, which lifts the ſoul above this world, and ſeems to 
expand it into a nobler nature; ſuch devotion as can, perhaps, 
only be experienced, when the mind, reſcued, for a moment, 
from the humbleneſs of earthly conſiderations, aſpires to contem- 
plate His power ia the ſublimity of His works, and His goodneſs 
in the inſiuity of His bleſſings. 

„Is it not now the hour, 

The holy hour, when to the cloudlefs height 

Of yon tftarred concave climbs the fa'l-orbed moon, 

And to this nether world in ſolemn flilIneſs 

Gives ſign, that to the liſt'ning ear of Heaven 

Religion's voice ſhould plead ? The very babe 

Knows this, and, *chance awak'd his little hands, 


Lifts to the gods, and on his innocent couch 
Calls down a bleſſing “.“ 


The midnight chant of the monks ſoon after dropped into ſi- 
,ence ; but Emily remained at the caſement, watching the ſet- 
ting moon, and the valley ſinking into deep ſhade, and willing 
to prolong her preſent ſtate of mind. At length ſhe retired to 
her mattreſs, and funk into tranquil lumber, 
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While in the roſy vale 
Love breath'd his infant fighs, from anguiſh free. 


THomMPson, 


Sr. Aubert, ſufficiently reſtored by a night's repoſe to purſue 
his journey, ſet out in the morning, with his family and Valan- 
court, for Rouſillon, which he hoped to reach before night-fall. 
The ſcenes, through which they now paſſed, were as wild and 

romantic, as any they had yet obſerved, with this difference, that 
beauty, every now and then, ſoftened the landſcape into ſmiles. 
Little woody receſſes appeared among the mountains, covered 
with bright verdure and flowers ; or a paſtoral valley opened its 
graſſy boſom in the ſhade of the cliffs, with flocks and herds 


loitering along the banks of a rivulet, that refreſhed it with per- 


petual green, St. Aubert could not repent the having taken 


this fatiguing road, though he was this day, alſo, frequently 
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obliged to alight, to walk along the rugged precipice, and to 
climb the ſteep and flinty mountain. The wonderful ſublimity 
and variety of the proſpects repaid him for all this, an the en- 
thuſiaſm, with which they were viewed by bis young companions, 
heightened his own, and awekened a remembrance of all the 
dehghtful emotions of his early days, when the ſublime charms 
of nature were firſt unveiled to him. He found great pleaſure 


in converſing with Valancovurt, and in liſtening to his ingenuous- 


remarks, I he fire and ſimplicity cf his manners ſeemed to 
render him a charaQeriſtic figure in the ſcenes” around them; 
and St. Aubert diſcovered in his ſentiments, the juſtneſs and 
the dignity of an elevatel mind, unbiafſed by intercourſe with 
the world. He perceived, that his opinions were formed, rather 
than imbibed ; were more the reſult cf thought, than of learn- 
ing. Of the world he ſeemed to Know nothing; for he be- 
heved well cf all mankind, and this opinion gave him the re- 
feed image of his own teart, 

St. Aubert, as he ſometimes lingered to examire the will 
Flan ts in his path, often looked forward with pleaſure to Emily 
and Valancourt, as they ſtrolled on together; he, with a counte- 
yance of animated delight, pointing tv her attention ſome grand 
feature of the ſcene ; and ſhe, liſtening and obſerving with a 


look of tender ſeriouſneſe, that ſpoke the clevation of her mind. 


They appeared like two lovers who had never trayed beyond 
theſe their native mountains ; whoſe fitnation had ſecluded 
them from the frivolities of common life, whoſe ideas were ſim- 
ple and grand, like the landſcapes among which they moved, 
and who knew no other happineſs, than in the union of pure and 
affectionate hearts. St, Aubert ſmiled, and fighed at the ro- 
mantic picture of felicity his fancy drew ; and ſighed again to 
think, that nature and ſimplicity were ſo little known to the 
world, as that their pleaſures were thought romantic. 

The world,” ſaid he, purſuing this train of thought, © ridi- 
cules a paſſion which it ſeldom feels; its ſcenes, and its intereſt, 
diſtract the mind, deprave the taſte, corrupt the heart, and love 
cannot exiſt in a heart that has Joſt the meck dignity of inno- 
cence. Virtue and taſte are nearly the ſame, for virtue is little 
more thin active taſte, and the moſt delicate affections of each 
combine in real love, How then are we to look for love in 
great cities, where ſelfiſhneſs, diſſipation and inſincerity ſupply 
the place of tenderneſs, ſimplicity and truth?“ 

It was near noon, when the travellers, having, arrived at a 
piece of ſteep and dangerous road, alighted to walk, The road 
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wound up an aſcent, that was clothed with wood, and, inſtead of 
following the carriage, they entered the refreſhing ſhade. A 
dewy coolneſs was diffuſed upon the air, which, with the bright 
verdure of turf, that grew under the trees, the mingled fragrance 
of flowers and of balm, thyme, and lavender, that enriched it. 
and the grandeur of the pines, beech, and cheſnuts, that over- 
ſhadowed them, rendered this a moſt delicious retreat. Some- 
times, the thick foliage excluded all view of the country ; at 
others, it admitted ſome partial catches of the diſtant ſcenery, 
which gave hints to the 1magination to picture landſcapes more 
intereſting, more impreſſive, than any that had been preſented to 
the eye. The wanderers often lingered to indulge in theſe rev- 
eries of fancy. | 

The pauſes of ſilence, ſuch as had formerly interrupted the 


converſations of  Valancourt and Emily, were more frequent to- 


day than ever. Valancourt often dropped ſuddenly from the 
moſt animating vivacity into fits of deep muſing, and there was, 
ſometimes, an unaffected melancholy in his ſmile, which Emily 
could not avoid underſtanding, for her heart was intereſted in 
the ſentiment it ſpoke. 

St. Aubert was refreſhed by the ſhades, and they continued 
to ſaunter under them, following, as nearly as they could gueſs, 
the direction of the road, till they perceived that they had to- 
tally loſt it. They had continued near the brow of the preci- 
pice, allured by the ſcenery it eFibited, while the road wound 
far away over the cliff above. Walancourt called loudly to 
Michael, but heard no voice,, except hiFown, echoing among 
the rocks, and his various efforts to regain the road were equally 
unſucceſsful, While they were thus circumſtanced, they per- 
ceived a ſhepherd's cabin, between the boles of the trees at ſome 
diſtance, and Valancourt bounded on firſt to afk afliftance. — 
When he reached it, he ſaw only two little children, at play, 
on the turf before the door. He looked into the hut, but no 
perſon was there, and the eldeſt of the boys told him that their 
father was with his flocks, and their mother was gone dewn into 
the vale, but would be back preſently. As he ſtood, conſidering 
what was further to be done, on a ſudden he heard Michael's 
voice roaring forth moſt manfully among the cliffs above, till he 
made their echoes ring. Valancourt immediately anſwered the 
call, arid he endeavoured to make his way through the thicket 
that clothed the ſteeps, following the direction of the ſound. 
After much ſtruggle over brambles and precipices, he reached 
Michael, and at * prevailed with him to be ſilent, and to 
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liften to him. The road: was at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the ſpot where St. Aubert and Emily were; the carriage could 
not eaſily return to the entrance of the wood, and, ſince it would 
be very fitiguing for St. Aubert to climb the long and ſteep 
road to the place where it now ſtood, Valancourt was anxious 
to find a more eaſy aſcent, by the way he had himſelf paſſed. 

Meanwhile St. Aubert and Emily approached the cottage, 
and reſted themſelves on a ruſtic bench, faſtened between two 

' Pines, which overſhadowed it, till Valancourt, whoſe ſteps they 
had ob ſerved, ſhould return, 

The eldeſt of the children deſiſted from his play, and Rood 
ſtill to obſerve the ſtrangers, while the younger continued his 
little gambols, and teaſed his brother to join in them. St. Au- 
bert looked with pleaſure upon this picture of infantine ſimpli- 
city, till it brought to his remembrance his own boys, whom he 
had loft about the age of theſe, and their lamented mother; and 
he ſunk into a thoughtfulneſe, which Emily obſerving, ſhe 
immediately began wed one of thoſe ſimple and lively airs he 
was ſo fond of, and which ſhe knew how to give with the moſt 
captivating ſweetneſs, St. Aubert ſmiled on, her through his 
tears, took her hand and prefle1 it affectionately, ard then tried 
to diſſipate the melancloly reflections that lingered in his mind. 

While ſhe ſung, Valancourt approached, who was unwilling 
to interrupt her, and pauſed at a little diſtance to liſten, When 
ſhe had concluded, he joined the party, and told them, that 
he had found Michael, ay well as a way, by wkich he thought 
they could aſcend the cliff to the carriage. He pointed to the 
woody ſteeps above, which St. Aubert ſurveyed with an anxious 

eye. He was already wearied by his walk, and this aſcent was 
formidable to him. He thought, however, it would be leſs to1l- 
ſome than the long and broken road, and he determined to at- 
tempt it; but Emily ever watchful of his eaſe, propoſing that he 
ſhould reft, and dine before they proceeded further, Valancourt 
went to the carriage for the refreſhments depoſited there. 


mountain, to where the weods opened vpon a grand and exten- 
five proſpect; and thither they were preparirg to go, when 
they ſaw a young woman join the children, and careſs and weep | 
over them. DEN 

The travellers, intereſted by her diſtreſs, ſtopped to obſerve 
her. She took the youngeſt of the children in ber arms, and, | 
. perceiving the ſtrangers, haſtily dried her tears, and proceeded | 
tothe cottage. St. Aubert, on inquiring the occafion cf her ſorrow, | 


| 


On his return, he propoſed removing a little higher up the 
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learned that der huſband, u ho was a ſhepherd, and lived here in 


the ſummer months to watch over the flocks he led to feed upon 
theſe mountains, had loſt, on the preceding night, his little all, 
A gang of gipſies, who had for ſometime infeſted the neighbour- 
hood, had driven away feveratof his maſter's ſheep. © Jacques, 
added the ſhepherd's wife, had ſaved a little money, and had 
bought a few ſheep with it, and now they muſt go to his maſter 


for thoſe that are ſtolen ; and hat is worſe than all, his maſter, 

|} when he comes to know how it is, will truſt him no longer with 
the care of his flocks, for he is a hard man ! and then what is to 
become of our children!“ 


The innocent countenance of the woman, and the ſimplicity 
of her manner in relating her grievance, inclined St. Aubert to 
believe her ſtory ; and Valancourt, convinced that it was true, 
aſked eagerly what was the value of the ſtolen ſheep ; on hear- 
ing which, he turned away with a look of diſappointment. St, 
Aubert put ſome money into her hand, Emily too gave ſomes 
thing from her little purſe, and they walked towards the cliff ; 
but Valancourt lingered behind, and ſpoke to the ihepherd's 
wife, who was now weeping with gratitude and ſurpriſe. He 
inquired how much money was yet wanting to replace the ſtolen 
ſheep; and found, that it was a ſum very little ſhort of all he had 
about him. He was perplexed and diſtreſſed, © This ſum then,” 
ſaid he to himſelf, « would make this poor family completely hap- 
py—it is in my power to give it—to make them completely 
happy ! But what is to become of me ? how ſhall I contrive to 
reach home with the little money that will remain?“ For a mo- 
ment he ſtood, unwilling to forego the luxury of raiſing a family 
from ruin to happineſs, yet conſidering the difficulties of purſu- 
ing his jonrney with ſo ſmall a ſum as would te left, 

While he was in this ſtate of perplexity, the ſhepherd himſelf 
appeared: his children ran to meet him; ke took one of them 
in his arms, and, with the other clinging to his coat, came forward 
with a loitering ſtep. His forlorn and melancholy look determined 
Valancoutt at once; he threw down all the money he had, except 
a few louis, and bounded away after St. Aubert and Emily, who 
were proceeding flowly up the ſteep. Valancourt had ſeldom 
felt his heart ſo light as at this moment; his gay ſpirits danced 
with pleaſure ; every object around him appeared more intereſt- 
ing, or beautiful, than before. St. Aubert obſerved the uncom- 
mon vivacity of his countenance: “ What has pleaſed you fo 
much?“ ſaid he, „O what a lovely day,” replied Valancourt, 
how brightly the ſun ſhines, how pure is this air, what enchant- 
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ing ſcenery !” © It is indeed enchanting,” ſaid St. Aubert, whom 
early experience had taught to underſtand the nature of Valan- 
court's preſent feelings. © What pity that the wealthy, who 
can command ſuch ſunſhine, ſhould ever paſs their days in 
loom—in the cold ſhade of ſelfiſhneſs ! For you, my young 
Piend, may the ſun always ſhine as brightly as at this moment ; 
may your own conduct always give you the ſunſhine of benevo- 
lence and reaſon united!“ | 
Valancourt, highly flattered by this compliment, could make 
no reply but by a ſmile of gratitude. | 
They continued to wind under the woods, between the graſſy 
knolls of the mountain, and, as they reached the ſhady ſummit, 
which he had pointed out, the whole party burſt into an excla- 
mation, Behind the ſpot where they ſtood, the rock roſe per- 
ndicularly in a maſſy wall to a conſiderable height, and then 
— out into overhanging crags. Their grey tints were 
well contraſted by the bright hues of the plants and wild flow- 


ers, that grew in their fractured ſides, and were deepened by 


the gloom of the pines and cedars that waved above. The ſtceps 


below, over which the eye paſſed abruptly to the valley, were 


fringed with thickets of alpine ſhrubs ; and, lower ſtill, appear- 
ed the tufted tops of the cheſnut woods, that clothed their we 
among which peeped forth the ſhepherd's cottage, juſt left by 


the travellers, with its blueiſh ſmoke curling high in the air. On 
every fide appeared the majeſtic ſummits of the Pyrenees, ſome | 
exhibiting tremendous crags of marble, whoſe appearance was 


changing every inſtant, as the varying lights fell upon their ſur- 

face : others, ſtill higher, diſplaying only ſnowy points, while 
their lower ſteeps were covered almoit invariably with foreſts of 
pine, larch, and oak, that ſtretched down to the vale, This 


was one of the narrow vallies, that open from the Pyrenees into 


the country of Rouſillon, and whoſe green paſtures, and cultivat- 
ed beauty form a decided and wonderful contraſt to the roman- 


tic grandeur that environs it, Through a viſta of the mountains 
appeared the lowlands of Rouſillon, tinted with the blue haze of . 
diſtance, as they united with the waters of the Mediterranean; 
where, on a promontory, which marked the boundary of the 
ſhore, ſtood a lonely beacon, over which were ſeen circling 

flights of ſeafowl. Beyond, appeared, now and then, a ſtealing} 
ſail, white with the ſunbeam, and whoſe progreſs was perceiva- 


ble by its approach to the light-houſe. Sometimes, too, was 
ſeen a fail ſo diſtant, that it ſerved only to mark the line of ſep- 
ration between the ſky and the waves, | 
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3 ©a the other ſide of the valley, immediately oppoſite to the 
# ſpot where the. travellers reſted, a- recky pais opened toward 
Gaſcony. Here no ſign of cultivation appeared. Ihe rocks 
of granite, that ſcreened the glen, roſe abruptly from their baſe, 
and ſtretched their barren points to the clouds, unvaried with 
woods, and uncheered even by a hunter's cabin. Sometimes, 
| indeed; a gigantic larch threw its long ſhade over the precipice, 
and here and there a cliff reared on its hrow a monumental croſe, 
to tell the traveller the fate of him who had ventured thither 
before. This ſpot ſeemed the very haunt of banditti ; and Em- 
4 ily, as ſhe looked down upon it, almoſt expected to fee them 
ſtealing out from ſome hollow cave to look tor their prey, Soon 
after an object not leſs terrific ſtruck; her, —a gibbet ftanding on 
a point of rock near the entrance of the paſs, and immediately 
over one of the croſſes ſhe had before obſerved, "Theſe were 
hieroglyphics that told a plain and dreadful ſtory, She forbore 
to point it out to St. Aubert, but it threw a gloom over her ſpi- 
rit, and made her anxious to haſten forward, that they niight' 
Y FI vith certainty reach Rouſillon before night-fall. It was neceſ« 
PS ſary, however, that St. Aubert ſhould take ſome refteſhment, and, 
© F ſeating themſelves on the ſhort dry turf, they opened the baſket 
of proviſions, while | 


ey by breezy murmurs cool'd, 

* Broad o'er therr heads the verdant cedars wave, 

n And high palmetos lift their graceful ſhade. 

ne | — they draw 

as | Ethereal ſou], there drink reviving gales 

I- Profuſely breathing from the piney groves, 

ile And vales of fragrance ; there at diſtance hear 

of The roaring floods, and cataratls “.“ 

bis St. Aubert was revived by reſt, and by the ferene air of this 


no ſummit; and Valancourt was ſo charmed with all around, and 
at- with the converſation of his companions, that he ſeemed to have 
an- forgotten he had any further to go. Having concluded their 
uns Yfimple repalt, they gave a long farewell look to the ſcene, and 
e of Yagain began to aſcend. St. Aubert rejoiced when he reached 
an; the carriage, which Emily entered with him; but Valancourt, 
the willing to take a more extenſive view of the enchanting country, 
ling Minto which they were about to deſcend, than he could do from a 
ling carriage, looſened his dogs, and once more bounded with them 
iva- along the banks of the road. He often quitted it for points that 
was Wpromiſed a wider proſpect, and the flow pace, at which tha 
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mules travelled, allowed him to overtake them with eaſe. 
Whenever a ſcene of uncommon magnificence appeared, he haſt- 
ened to inform St. Aubert, who, though he was too much tired 
to walk himſelf, ſometimes made the chaiſe wait, while Emily 
went to the neighbouring cliff, 

It was evening when they deſcended the Jower alps, that bind 
Rouſillon, and form a majeſtic barrier round that charming coun- 
try, leaving it open only on the eaſt to the Mediterranean. "The 
gay tints of cultivation once more beautified the landſcape ; for 
the lowlands were coloured with the richeſt hues, which a luxu- 
tiant climate, and an induftrious people can awaken into lite. 


Groves of orange and lemon perfumed the air, their ripe fruit 


pouy among the foliage ; while, floping to the plains, exten- 


ve vineyards ſpread their treaſures, Beyond theſe, woods and | 


paſtures, and mingled towns and hamlets ſtretched towards the 


| fea, on u hoſe bright ſurface gleamed many a diſtant ſail ; while, 


over the whole ſcene, was diffuſed the purple glow of evening. 
This landſcape with the ſurrounding alps did, indeed, preſent a 
perte&t picture of the lovely and the ſublime, of beauty fleep- 
ing in the lap of horror.“ 

The travellers, having reached the plains, proceeded, between 
hedges of flowering myrtle and pomegranate, to the town of 
Arles, where they purpoſed to reſt for the night. They met 
with ſimple, but neat accommodation, and would have paſſed an 
happy evening, after the toils and. the delights of this ror had 
not the approaching ſeparation thrown a gloom over their ſpirits, 
It was St. Aubert's plan to proceed, on the morrow, to the bor. 
ders of the Mediterranean, and travel along its ſhores into Lan- 
es and Valancourt, fince he was now nearly recovered, and 

ad no longer a pretence for continuing with his new friends, 
reſolved to leave them here. St. Aubert, who was much pleaſed 
with him, invited him to go further, but did not repeat the in- 


vitation, and Valancourt had reſolution enough to forego the 
temptation of accepting it, that he might prove himſelf not un- 
worthy of the favour, On the following morning, therefore, | 
they were to part, St. Aubert to purſue his way to Languedoc, 


and Valancourt to explore new ſcenes among the mountains, on 
his return home, During this evening he was often filent and 
thoyghtful ; St. Aubert's manner towards him was ffectionate, 
though grave, and Emily was ſerious, though ſhe made frequent 
efforts to appear cheerful, After one of the moſt melancholy 


evenings they had yet paſſed together, they ſeparated for the night, | 


* 
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„I care not, Fortune! what you me deny; 
You cannot rob me of free nature's grace ; 
You cannot ſhut the windows of the ſky, 

SY Through which Aurora ſhews her brightening face; 

| You cannot bar my conſtant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living ſtream, at eve: 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the great children leave : 

Of fancy, 1eaſon, virtue, nought can me bereave.“ 


THOMPSON, 


„ TE. A... 


Is the morning, Valancourt break faſted with St. Aubert and 
Emily, neither of whom ſeemed much refreſhed by ſleep. The 
languor of illneſs ſtill hung over St. Aubert, and to Emily's fears 
his diforder appeared to be increaſing faſt upon him. She watch- 
ed his looks with anxious affection, and their expreſſion was 
always faithfully reflected in her own, 

At the commencement of their acquaintance, Valancourt had 
made known his name and family. St. Aubert was not a ſtran- 
n ger to either, for the family eſtates, which were now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of an elder brother of Valancourt, were little more than 
twenty miles diſtant from La Vallee, and he had ſometimes met 
the elder Valancourt on viſits in the neighbourhood. This 
knowledge had made him more willingly receive his preſent 
companion ; for, though his countenance and manners would 
have won him the acquaintance of St. Aubert, who was very apt 
to truſt to the intelligence of his own eyes, with reſpect to coun- 
tenances, he would not have accepted theſe, as ſufficient intro- 
ductions to that of his daughter. E | 

The breakfaſt was almoſt as ſilent as the ſupper of the preced- 
n- Ying night; but their muſing was at length interrupted by the 
he I ſound of the carriage-wheels, which were to bear away St. Au- 
in- bert and Emily. Valancourt ſtarted from his chair, and went to 
re, A the window ; it was indeed the carriage, and lie returned to his 
oc, ſeat without ſpeaking, The moment was now come when they 
on muſt part, St. Aubert tald Valancourt, that he hoped he would 
nd {never paſs La Vallee without favouring him with a viſit ; and 
te, Valancourt, eagerly thanking him, aſſured him that he never 
ent would; as he {aid which he looked timidly at Emily, who tried 
oly to ſmile away the ſeriouſneſs of her ſpirits. They paſſed a few 
ht, minutes in intereſting conyerſation, and St. Aubert then led the 
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way to the carriage, Emily and, Valancourt following in filence, | 
The latter lingered at the door ſeveral minutes after they were 
ſeated, and none of the party ſeemed to have courage enough to 
ſay—Farewell. At length, St. Aubert pronounced the melan- 
choly word, which Emily paſſed to Valancourt, who returned it, 
with a dejected ſmile, and the carriage drove on. | 
The travellers remained, for ſometime, in a ſtate of tranquil 
penſiveneſe, which is hot unpleaſing. St. Aubert interrupted it by 
obſerving, this is a very promiſing young man; it is many years 
ſince I have been ſo much pleaſed with any perſon, on ſo ſhort | 
an acquaintance, He brings back to my memory the days of ji 
my youth, when every ſcene was new and delightful !” St. Au- 
bert ſighed, and ſunk again into a reverie; and as Emily looked 
back upon the road they had paſſed, Valancourt was ſeen, at the 
door of the little inn, following them with his eyes. He per- 
ceived her, and waved his hand; and ſhe returned the adieu, till 
the winding road ſhut her from his ſight, 
« I remember when I was about his age,” reſumed. St. Aubert, 
% and I thought, and felt exactly as he does, The world was: 
opening upon me then, now it is cloſing.“ | 
« My dear fir, do not think ſo gloomily,” ſaid Emily in 2 
trembling voice, I hope you have many, many years to live— 
ſor your own-ſake—for ny ſake.” 
Ah, my Emily!“ replied St, Aubert, „for thy ſake ! 
Well I hope it is ſo. He wiped away a tear, that was ſteal- 
ing down his cheek, threw a ſmile upon his countenance, an« 
aid in a cheering voice, There is ſomething in the ardour and 
ingenuouſneſs of youth, which is particularly pleaſing to the con- 
| templation of an old man, if his feelings have not been entirely 
| corroded by the world. It is cheering and reviving, like . the 
= view of ſpring to a ſick perſon-; his mind catches ſomewhat of! 
$ the ſpirit of the ſeaſon, and his eyes are lighted up with a tran- 
| _ Gent ſunſhine, Valancourt-is this ſpring to me.“ | | 
Emily, who preſſed her father's hand affectionately, had never; 
| before liſtened with ſo much pleaſure to the praiſes he beſtowed; 
f no, not even when he had beltowed them on herſelf, _ 
23 They travelled on, among vineyards, woods and paſtures, de- 
| Lighted with the romantic beauty of the landſcape, „ hich was 
3 bounded on one ſide, by the grandeur of the Pyrenees, and, un 
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| the other, by the ocean; and, ſoon after noon, they reached the 
| town of Colioure, ſituated on the Mediterrancan. Here they? 1 
| dined, and reſted till towards the cool of day, when they pur-W 

ſued their way along the ſhores—thoſe enchanting ſhores 'Y 
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which extend to Languedoc, Emily gazed with enthuſiaſm on 
the vaſtneſs of the ſea, its ſurface varying, as the lights and 
ſhadows fell, and on its woody banks, mellowed with autumnal 
tints. 

St. Aubert was impatient to reach Perpignan, where he ex- 
pected letters from M. Queſnel ; and it was the expectation of 
theſe letters, that had induced him to leave Colioure, for his 
ſeeble frame had required immediate reſt. Aſter travelling a 
few miles, he fell afleep ; and Emily, who had put two or 
three books into the carriage, on leaving La Vallee, had now 
the leiſure for looking into them. She ſought for one, in which 
Valancourt had been reading the day before, and hoped for the 

leaſure of retracing a page, over which the eyes of a beloved 
friend had lately paſſed, of dwelling on the paſſages, which he 
had admired, and of permitting them to ſpeak to her in the lan- 


guage of his own mind, and to bring himſelf to her preſence. 


Ou ſearching for the book, ſhe could find it no where, but in its 
ſtead perceived a yolume of Petrarch's poems, that had belonged 
to Valancourt, whoſe name was written in it, and from which he 
had frequently read paſſages to her, with all the pathetic expreſ- 
ſion, that characterized the feelings of the author. She heſita- 
ted in believing, what would have been ſufficiently apparent to 
almoſt any other perſon, that he had purpoſely left this book, 
inſtead of the one ſhe had loſt, and that love had prompted the 
exchange ; but, having opened it with impatient * and 
obſerved the lines of his pencil drawn wm the various paſſages 
he had read aloud, and under others more deſcriptive of delicate 
tenderneſs than he had dared to truſt his voice with, the con- 
viction came, at length, to her mind, For ſome moments ſhe 
was conſcious only of being beloved; then, a recollection of all 
the variations of tone and countenance, with which he had recit- 
ed theſe ſonnets, and of the ſoul, which ſpoke in their expreſſion, 
preſſed to her memory, and ſhe wept over the memorial of his 
affection. 7 a 

They arrived at Perpignan ſoon after ſunſet, where St. Aubert 
found, as he had expected, letters from M. Queſnel, the contents 
of which ſo evidently and grievouſly affected him, that Emily 
was alarmed, and preſſed him, as far as her delicacy would per- 
mit, to diſcloſe the occaſion of his concern; but he anſwered her 
only by tears, and immediately began to talk on other topics, — 
Emily, though ſhe forbore to preſs the one moſt intereſting ts 
her, was greatly affected by her father's manner, and paſſed a 
night of ſleepleſs * 


In the morning they purſued their journey along the coaſt to- 


s it will depend upon the compromiſe Motteville is able to make 
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wards Leucate, another town on the Mediterranean, ſituated on 
the borders of Languedoc and Rouſillon. On the way, Emily 
renewed the ſubject of the preceding night, and appeared fo 
deeply affected by St. Aubert's ſilence and dejection, that he | 
relaxed from his reſerve. © I was unwilling, my dear Emily,“ 
ſaid he, © to throw a cloud over the pleafure you receive from 
theſe ſcenes, and meant, therefore, to conceal, for the preſent, 
ſome circumſtances, with which, however, you muſt at length 
have been made acquainted. But your anxiety has defeated my 
purpoſe ; you ſuffer as much from this, perhaps, as you will do | 
from a knowledge of the facts I have to relate, M. Queſnel's 
vifit proved an unhappy one to me ; he came to tell me a part 
of the news he has now confirmed, You may have heard me 
mention an M. Motteville, of Paris, but you did not know that 
the chief of my perſonal property was inveſted in his hands, I 
had great confidence in him, and I am yet willing to believe, 
that he is not wholly unworthy of my eſteem, A variety of cir- 
cumſtances have concurred to ruin him, and, I am ruined with him.“ 
St. Aubert pauſed, to conceal his emotion. 
c The letters I have juſt received from M. Queſnel, reſumed | 
he, ſtruggling to ſpeak with firmneſs, “ encloſed others from 
Motteville, which confirmed all J dreaded.” 
« Muft we then quit La Vallee ?” ſaid Emily, after a long 
pauſe of ſilence. © That is yet uncertain,” replied St, Aubert, 


with his creditors. My income, you know, was never large, 
and now it will be reduced to little indeed] It is for you, Emily, 
for you, my child, that I am moſt afflicted.” His laſt words 
faltered ; Emily ſmiled tenderly upon him through her tears, 
and then, endeavouring to overcome her emotion, „My dear 
father, ſaid ſhe, “do not grieve for me, or for yourſelf ; we 
may yet be happy ;—if La Vallee remains for us, we muſt be 
happy. We will retain only one ſervant, and you ſhall ſcarcely | 
perceive the change in your income, Be comforted, my dear 
fir ; we ſhall not feel the want of thoſe luxuries, which others 
value fo highly, ſince we, never had a taſte for them; and pov- 
erty cannot deprive us of many conſolations. It counot rob us 
of the affection we have for each other, or degrade us in our 
own opinion, or in that of any perſon, whoſe opinion we ought 
to value.“ 1188, 

St. Aubert concealed his face with his handkerchief, and was 
unable to ſpeak ; but Emily continued to urge to her father the 
truths, which himſelf had impreſſed upon her mind. 
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6 « Beſides, my dear fir, poverty cannot deprive us of intellectual 
J delights, It cannot deprive you of the comfort of affording me 
examples of fortitude and henevolence ; nor me of the delight 
of conſoling a beloved parent. It cannot deaden our taſte tor 
> i the grand, and the beautiful, or deny us the means of indulging 
it; for the ſcenes of nature—thoſe ſublime ſpeRacles, ſo infi- 
I nicely ſuperior to all artificial luxuries ! are open for the enjoy- 
ment of the poor, as well as of the rich. Of what, then, hare 
ve to complain, ſo long as we are not in want of neceilaries ? 
Pleaſures, uch as wealth cannot buy, will ftill be ours. We 
> I retain, then, the ſublime luxuries of nature, and loſe only the 
s frivolous ones of art.“ | 

t St. Aubert could not reply: he caught Emily to his boſom, 
- 
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their tears flowed together, but—they were not tears of ſorrow, 
After this language of the heart, all other would have been fee- 
ble, and they remained ſilent for ſometime, Then, St. Aubert 
converſed as before; for, if his mind had not recovered its na- 
- F tural tranquillity, it at leaſt aſiumed the appearance of it. 
” They reached the romantic town of Leucate early in the day, 
but St. Aubert was weary, and they determined to paſs the 
d night there, Ia the evening, he exerted himſelf fo far as to 
n walk with his daughter to view the environs that overlooked 
the lake of Leucate, the Mediterranean, part of Rouſillon, with. 
g me Pyrenees, and a wide extent of the luxuriant province of 
t, Languedoc, now bluſhing with the ripened vintage, which the 
e {Wpeaſants were beginning to gather. St. Aubert and Emily ſaw 
the buſy groups, caught the joyous ſong, that was wafted on the 
breeze, and anticipated, with appareat pleaſure, their next day's 
journey over this gay region. He deſigned, however, ſtill to 
wind along the ſea-ſhore, To return home immediately was 
partly his wiſh, but from this he was with-held by a deſire to 
lengthen the pleaſure, which the journey gave his daughter, and 
o try the effect of the ſea air on his own diſorder, 

On the following day, therefore, they recommenced their 
Fourney through Languedoc, winding the ſhores of the Medi. 
Werranean ; the Pyrenees ſtill forming the magnificent back- 
ground of their proſpects, while on their right was the ocean, 
and, on their left, wide extended plains melting into the blue 
horizon, St. Aubert was pleaſed, and converſed much with 
Emily, yet his cheerfulneſs was ſometimes artificial, and ſome+ 
imes a ſhade of melancholy would ſteal upon his countenance, 
nd betray him. This was ſoon chaſed away by Emily's ſmile ; 
ho ſmiled, however, with an aching heart, for ſhe ſaw that his 
misfortunes preyed upon his mind, and upon his enfeebled frame. 
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It was evening when they reached a ſmall village of Upper 
Languedoc, where they meant to paſs the night, but the place 
could not afford them beds ; for here, too, it was the time of 
the vintage, and they were obliged to proceed to the next poſt, 
The languor of illneſs and of fatigue, which returned upon St. 
Aubert, required immediate repoſe, and the evening was now 
far advanced; but from neceſſity there was no appeal, and he 
erdered Michael to proceed, | 

The rich plains of Languedoc, which exhibited all the glories 
ef the vintage, with the gaieties of a French feſtival, no longer 
awakened St, Aubert to pleaſure, whoſe condition formed a 
mournful contraſt to the hilarity, and youthful beauty which 
ſurrounded him. As his languid eyes moved over the ſcene, 
he conſidered, that they would ſoon, perhaps, be cloſed forever 
on this world, © Thoſe diſtant and ſublime mountains,“ ſaid 
he ſecretly, as he gazed on a chain of the Pyrenees that ſtretched 
towards the weſt, „ theſe luxuriant plains, this blue vault, the 
cheerfu] light of day, will be ſhut from my eyes! The ſong of 
2 peaſant, the cheering voice of man- will no longer ſound 

or me!“ 

The intelligent eyes of Emily ſeemed to read what paſſed in 
the mind of her father, and ſhe fixed them on his face, with an 
expreſſion of ſuch tender pity, as recalled his thoughts from every 
deſultory object of regret, and he remembered only, that he 
muſt leave his daughter without protection. This reflection 
changed regret to agony ; he ſighed deeply, and remained ſilent, 
while ſhe ſeemed to underſtand that ſigh, for ſhe preſſed his 
hand affectionately, and then turned to the window to conceal 
her tears, The fun now threw a laſt yellow gleam on the 
waves of the Mediterranean, and the gloom of twilight ſpread 
taſt over the ſcene, till only a melancholy ray appeared on the 
weſtern horizon, marking the point where the ſun had ſet amid 
the vapours of an autumnal evening, A cool breeze now came 
from the ſhore, and Emily let down the glaſs; but the air, 
which was refreſhing'to health, was as chilling to ſickneſs, and 
St. Aubert deſired, that the window might be drawn up. In- 
creaſing illneſs made him now more anxious than ever to finiſh 
the day's journey, and he ſtopped the muleteer to inquire how 
far they had yet to go to the next poſt. He replied, Nine 
miles, I feel I am unable to proceed much further,” ſaid St. 
Aubert; „ inquire, as you go, if there is any houſe on the 
road that would accommodate _ us for the night.” He ſunk 
back in the carriage, and Michael, cracking his whip in the air, 
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ſet off, and continued on the full gallop, till St. Aubert, almoſt 
fainting, called to him to ſtop, Emily looked anxiouſly from 
the window, and ſaw a peaſant walking at ſome little diſtance on 
the road, for whom they waited, till he came up, when he was 
aſked, if there was any houſe in the neighbourhood that accom. 
modated travellers, He replied, that he knew of nune. There 
is a cbateau, indeed, among thoſe woods on the right,” added 
he, © but I believe it receives nobody, and I cannot ſhew you 
the way, for I am almoſt a ſtranger here.“ St. Aubert was go- 
ing to aſk him ſome further queſtion conceraing the chateau, 
but the man abruptly paſſed on. After ſome conſideration, he 
ordered Michael to proceed ſlowly to the woods, Every mo- 
ment now deepened the twilight, and increaſed the difficulty 
of finding the road. Another peaſant ſoon after paſſed. — 
» Which is the way to the chateau in the woods?“ cried Mi- 
acl, 

The chateau in the woods!“ exclaimed the peaſant, © Do 
you mean that with the turret yonder ? 

« I don't know as for the turret, as you call it,” {aid Michael, 
« I mean that white piece of building, that we fee at a diſtance 
there, among the trees.” 

«© Yes, that is the turret ; why, who are you, that you are 
going thither ? ſaid the man with ſurpriſe. 

St. Aubert, on hearing this odd queſtion, and obſerving the 
peculiar tone in which 1t was delivered, looked out from the 
carriage. We are travellers,” ſaid he, © who are in ſearch ofa 
houſe of accommodation for the night; i3jthere any hereabout 
None, Monſieur, unleſs you have Fi mind to try your luck 
yonder,” replied the peaſant, pointing*to the woods, „but I 
would not adviſe you to go there.” 

*«'To whom does the chateau belong?“ 

« ] ſcarcely know myſelf, Monſieur,” 

It is gainhabited, then, © No, not uninhabited ; the ſtew- 
ard and houſekeeper are there, I believe.” a 

On hearing this, St. Aubert determined to proceed to the 
chateau, and riſque the refuſal of being accommodated for the 
night; he therefore deſired the country man would ſhew Michael 
the way, and bade him expect reward for his trouble. The 
man s for a moment ſilent, and then ſaid, that he was going 
on other buſineſs, but that the road could not be miſled, if they 
went up an avenue to the right, to which he pointed, St. Au- 
bert was going to ſpeak, but the peaſant wiſhed him good 
night, aud walked * 
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The carriage now moved towards the avenue, which was 
guarded by a gate, and Michael having diſmounted to open it, 
they entered between rows of ancient oak and cheſnut, whoſe in- 
termingled branches formed a lofty arch above. There was 
ſomething (o gloomy and deſolate in the appearance of this ave- 
nue, and its lonely filence, that Emily almoſt ſhuddered as ſhe 
paſſed along; and recollecting the manner in which the peaſant 
had mentioned the chateau, ſhe gave a myſterious meaning to 
his words, ſuch as ſhe had not fo 
'Theſe apprehenſions, however, ſhe tried to check, conſidering 
that they wereSprobably the effect of a melancholy imagination, 
which her father's ſituation, and a conſideration of her own cir- 
gumſtances, had made ſenſible to every imprefſion, 

They paſſed lowly on, for they were now almoſt in darkneſs, 
which, together with the unevenneſs of the ground, and the fre- 
quent roots of old trees, that ſhot up above the ſoil, made it ne- 
ceſſary to proceed with caution, On a ſudden Michael ſtopped 
the carriage; and, as St. Aubert looked from the window to 
inquire the cauſe, he perceived a figure at ſome diſtance moving 
up the avenue. The duſk would not permit him to diſtinguiſh 
what it was, but he bade Michael go on. | 
This ſeems a ſtrange wild place,” ſaid Michael; « there is 
no houſe hereabout, don't your honour think we had better turn 
back?“ 7 | 

« Go a little further, and if we ſee no houſe then, we will 
return to the road,” replied St. Aubert. 

Michael proceeded with reluctance, and the extreme ſlow- 
neſs of his pace made St. Aubert look again from the window 
to haſten him, when again he ſaw the ſame figure. He was 
ſomewhat ſtartled : probably the gloomineſs of the ſpot made 
him moreliable to alarm than uſual ; however this might be, he 
now ſtopped Michael, and bade h'-n call to the perſon in the 
avenue, 

« Pleaſe your honour, he may be a robber, ſaid Michael, 
« It does not pleaſe me,” replied St. Aubert, who could not for- 
bear ſmiling at the ſimplicity of his phraſe, “and we will, 
therefore, return to the road, for I ſee no probability of meeting 
here with what we ſeek.” | 

Michael turned about immediately, and was retracing his 
way with alacrity, when a voice was heard from among the trees 
on the left. It was not the voice of command or diſtreſs, but a 
deep hallo tone, which ſeemed to be ſcarcely human. Ihe 
man whipped his mules till they went as faſt as poſſible, regard- 
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leſs of the darkneſs, the broken ground, and the necks, of the 
hole party, nor once ſtopped till he reached the gate, which 
opened from the avefiue into the high road, where he went into 
a more moderate pace, | 
J am very ill,” ſaid St. Aubert, taking his daughter's hand, 
© You are worſe then, fir !” ſaid Emily extremely alarmed by 
his manner, „you are worſe, and here is no aſſiſtance. Good 
God ! what is to be done!“ He leaned his head on her ſhoul- 
ler, while ſhe endeavoured to ſupport him with her arm, and 
Michael was again ordered to ſtop. When the rattling of the 
Sv» heels had ceaſed, muſic was heard on the air; it was to Emily 
the voice of Hope, „Oh! we are near ſome human habita- 
ion!“ ſaid ſhe, “ help may ſoon be had.“ 
She liſtened anxiouſly ; the ſounds were diſtant, and ſeemed 
o come from a remote part of the woods that bordered the road 
and, as ſhe looked towards the ſpot whence they iſſued, ſhe per- 
eived in the faint moonlight ſomething like a chateau, It 
as difficult, however, to reach this; St. Aubert was now too 
ill to bear the motion of the carriage ; Michael could not quit 
his mules ; and Emily, who till ſupported her father, feared to 
eave him, and alſo feared to venture alone to ſuch a diſtance, 
e knew not whither, or to whom. Something, however it 
vas neceſſary to determine upon immediately; St. Aubert there- 
ore told Michael to proceed flowly ; but they had not gone far, 
vhen he fainted, and the carriage was again ſtopped, He lay 
vite ſenſeleſs. —< My dear, dear father,” cried Emily in great 
agony, and who began to fear that he was dying, “ ſpeak, if it 
s only one word to let me hear the ſound of your voice!“ But 
o voice ſpoke in reply. In an agony of terror ſhe bade Mi- 
nael bring water from the rivulet, that flowed along the road; 
and, _ received ſome in the man's hat, with trembling 
ands ſhe ſprinkled it over her father's face, which as the moon's 
ays now fell upon it, ſeemed to bear the impreſſion of death, 
Lvery emotion of ſelfiſh fear now gave way to a ſtronger influ- 
nce, and committing St. Aubert to the care of Michael, who re- 
uſed to go far from his mules, ſhe ſtepped from the carriage in 
earch of the chateau ſhe had ſeen at a diſtance, It was a ſtill 
oonlight night, and the muſic which yet ſounded on the air, di- 
ected her ſteps from the high road, up a ſhadowy lane that led 
o the woods. Her mind was for ſometime ſo entirely oceupi- 
ed by anxiety and terror for her father, that ſhe. felt none for 
ierſelf, till the deepening gloom of the overhanging foliage, which 
ow wholly excluded the moonlight, and the wildneſs of the 


» thought changed her purpoſe ; ſhe believed that nothing leſs 
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place, recalled her to a ſenſe of her adventurous ſituation. The | 
muſic had ceaſed, and ſhe had no guide but chance. For a mo- 
ment ſhe pauſed in terrified perplexity, till a ſenſe of her fa. 

ther's condition again overcoming every conſideration for herſelf, 

ſhe proceeded. The lane terminated in the woods, but ſhe look. 

ed round in vain for a houſe, er à huaan being, and as vainly | 
liſtened for a ſound to guide her. She hurried on, however, not 

knowing whither, avoiding the receſſes of the woods, and endea- | 
vouring to keep along their margin, till a rude kind of avenue 
which opened upon a moonlight ſpot arreſted her attention. 
The wildneſs of this avenue brought to her recollection the one 
leading to the turreted chateau, and ſhe was inclined to believe, 
that this was a part of the ſame domain, and probably led to the 
ſame point. While ſhe heſitated whether, to follow it or not, a 
found of many voices in loud merriment burſt upon her ear. It 
ſeemed not the laugh of cheerfulneſs, but of riot, and ſhe ſtood 
appalled. While ſhe pauſed, ſhe heard a diftant voice, calling 
from the way ſhe had come, and, not doubting but it was that of 
Michael, her firſt impulſe was to baſten back ; but a ſecond 


than the laſt extremity could have prevailed with Michael to 
quit his mules, and fearing that her father was now dying, ſhe 
ruſhed forward, with a feeble hope of obtaining affiftance from 
the people in the woods, Her heart beat with fearful expecta- 
tion, as ſhe drew near the ſpot whence the voices iſſued, and ſhe 
often ſtartled, when her ſteps diſturbed the fallen leaves. The 
ſounds led her towards the moonlight glade ſhe had before noti- 
ced ; at a little diſtance from which ſhe ſtopped, and ſaw, be- 
tween the boles of the trees, a ſmall circular level of green turf, 
ſurrounded by the woods, on which appeared a group of figures, 
On drawing nearer, ſhe diſtinguiſhed theſe, by their dreſs, to be 
peaſants, and perceived ſeveral cottages ſcattered round the edge 
of the woods, which waved loftily over this ſpot. While ſhe 

zed, and endeavoured to overcome the apprehenfions that with- 
held her ſteps, ſeveral peaſant girls came out of a cottage ; muſic 
inſtantly track up, aud the dance began. It was the joyous mu- 
fic of the vintage! the ſame ſhe had before heard upon the air. 
Her heart occupied with terror for her father, could not feel the ¶ tu 
contraſt which this gay ſcene offered to her own diftreſs ; ſhe Wt! 
ſtepped haſtily forward towards a group of elder peaſants who en 
were ſeated at the door of a cottage, and, having explained her 
fituation, entreated their aſſiſtance. Several of them roſe with 


alactity, and offering any ſervice in their power, followed Eur 
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ly, who ſeemed to move on the wind, as faſt as they could to- 


wards the road. 

When ſhe reached the carriage, ſhe found St. Aubert reſtored 
to animation. On the recovery of his ſenſes, having heard from 
Michael whither his daughter was gune, anxiety for her over- 
came every regard for himſelf, and he had ſent him in ſearch of 
her. He was, however, ſtill languid, and, perceiving himſelt 
unable to travel much further, he renewed his inquiries for an inn, 
and concerning the chateau in the woods, © The chateau can- 
not accommodate you, fir,” ſaid a venerable peaſant who had 
followed Emily from the woods, «it is ſcarcely inhabited; but, 
if you will do me the honour to viſit my cottage, you ſhall be 
welcome to the beſt bed it affords.” 

St. Aubert was himſelf a Frenchman ; he, therefore, was not 
ſurpriſed at French courteſy ; bur, ill as he was, he felt the value 
of the offer enhanced by the manner which accompanied it. He 
had too much delicacy to apologize, or to appear to hefitate 
about availing himſelf of the peaſant's hoſpitality, but immedi- 
ately accepted it with the ſame frankneſs with which it was offered, 

The carriage again moved ſlowly on; Michael following the 
peaſants up the lane, which Emily had juſt quitted, til] they came 
to the moonlight glade. St, Aubert's ſpirits were ſo far reſtored 
by the courteſy of his hoſt, and the near proſpect of repoſe, that 
he looked with a ſweet complacency upon the moonlight ſcene, 
ſurrounded by the ſhadowy woods, through which, here and 
there, an opening admitted the ſtreaming ſplendour, diſcovering 
a cottage, or a ſparkling rivulet, He liſtened, with no paintul 

emotion, to the merry notes of the guitar and tamborine ; and, 
though tears came to his eyes, when he ſaw the debornaire dance 
of the peaſants, they were not merely tears of mournful regret. 
With Emily it was otherwiſe ; immediate terror for her father 
had now ſubſided into a gentle melanchoiy, which every note of 
Joy, by awakening compariſon, ſerved to heighten. 

The dance ceaſed on the approach of the carriage, which was 
a phenomenon in theſe ſequeſtered woods, and the peaſantry 
flocked round it with eager curioſity, On learning that it 
brought a ſick ſtranger, ſeveral girls ran acroſs the — and re- 
turned with wine and bafkets of grapes, which they preſented to 
the travellers, each with kind contention, preſſing for a prefer- 
ence, At length the carriage ſtopped at a neat cottage, and his 
venerable conductor, having aſſiſted St. Aubert to alight, led him 
and Emily to a ſmall inner room, illuminated only by moon- 


14. NPeams, which the open caſement admitted. St, Aubert, rejoice 
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ing in reſt, ſeated himſelf in an armchair, and his ſenſes were re- 
freſhed by the cool and balmy air, that lightly waved the em- 
bowering honeyſuckles, and wafted their ſweet breath into the 
apartment, His hoſt, who was called La Voiſin, quitted the 
room, but ſoon returned with fruits, cream, and all the paſtoral 
luxury his cottage afforded ; having ſet down which, with a 
ſmile of unfeigned welcome, he retired behind the chair of his 
gueſt, St. Aubert inſiſted on his taking a ſeat at the table, and, 
when the fruit had allayed the fever of his palate, and he found 
himſelf ſomewhat revived, he began to converſe with his hoſt, 
who communicated ſeveral particulars concerning himſelf and 
his family, which were intereſting, becauſe they were ſpoken 
from the heart, and delineated a picture of the ſweet courteſies 
of family kindneſs. Emily ſat by her father, holding his hand, 
and, while ſhe liſtened to the old man, her heart ſwelled with 
the affectlonate ſympathy he deſcribed, and her tears fell to the 
mournful conſideration, that death would probably ſoon depri ve 
her of the deareſt bleſſing ſhe then poſſeſſed. The ſoft moonlight 
of an autumnal evening, and the diſtant muſic, which now ſound- 
ed a plaintive ſtrain, aided the melancholy of her mind, The 
old man continued to talk of his family, and St. Aubert remain- 
ed filent, 4 have only one daughter living,” ſaid La Voiſin, 
« but ſhe is happily married, and is every thing to me. When 
I loſt my wife,” he added with a figh, „I came to live with 
Agnes, and her family ; ſhe has ſeveral children, who are all 
dancing on the green yonder, as merry as graſshoppers—and 
long may they be ſo! I hope to die among them, monſieur. 1 
am old now, and cannot expect to live long, but there is ſome 
comfort in dying ſurrounded by one's children.” 

« My good friend,“ ſaid St. Aubert, while his voice trem- 
bled, „I hope you will long live ſurrounded by them.“ 

« Ah, fir ! at my age I muſt not expect that!“ replied the old 
man, and he pauſed : „I can ſcarcely with it,” he reſumed, 
«for I truſt that whenever I die, I ſhall go to heaven, where 
my poor wife is gone before me. I can 33 almoſt fancy 
I fee her of a ſtill moonlight night walking among theſe ſhades 
ſhe loved fo well. Do you believe, — Arn that we ſhall be 


permitted to reviſit the earth after we have quitted the body? 

Emily could no longer ſtifle the anguiſn of her heart; her tears 
fell faſt upon her father's hand, which ſhe yet held. He made 
an effort to ſpeak, and at length ſaid in a low voice, „I hope 
we ſhall be permitted to look down on thoſe we have left on 
the earth, but I can only hope it, Futurity is much veiled from 
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our eyes, and faith and hope are our only guides concerning it. 
We are not enjoined to believe, that diſembodied ſpirits watch 
over the friends they have loved, but we may innocently hope it. 
It as a hope which I will never reſign,“ continued he, while he 
wiped the tears from his daughter's eyes, © it will ſweeten the 
bitter moments of death! Tears fell lowly on his cheeks; La 
Voiſin, wept too, and there was a pauſe of ſilence, Then, La 
Voiſin, renewing the ſubjeR, ſaid, 4 But you believe, fir, that we 
ſhall meet in another world the relations we have loved in this; 
I muſt believe this.“ Then do believe it,” replied St. Aubert, 
« ſevere, indeed, would be the pangs of ſeparation, if we believed 
it to be eternal. Look up, my dear Emily, we ſhall meet again!“ 
He lifted his eyes towards heaven, and a gleam of moonlight, 
which fell upon his countenance, diſcovered peace and reſigna- 
tion, ſtealing on the lines of ſorrow. | 

La Voiſin felt that he had purſued the ſubject too far, and he 
ee it, ſaying, “ We are in darkneſs, I forgot to bring a 

ight.“ 

54 No,” ſaid St. Aubert, “ this is a light I love. Sit down, 
my good friend. Emily, my love, I find myſelf better than I 
have been all day; this air refteſnes me. I can enjoy this tran- 
quil hour, and that muſic, which floats ſo ſweetly at a diſtance. 
Let me ſee you ſmile, Who touches that guitar ſo taſtefully ? 
are there two inſtruments, or is it an echo I hear ?” 

« Tt is an echo, monſieur, I fancy. That guitar is often heard 
at night, when all is ſtill, but nobody knows who touches it, and 
it is ſometimes accompanied by a voice ſo ſweet, and ſo fad, 
one would almoſt think the woods were haunted.” They cer- 
tainly are haunted,” ſaid St. Aubert, with a ſmile, © but I believe 
it is by mortals,” I have ſometimes heard it at midnight, 
when I could not ſl-ep,” rejoined La Voiſin, not ſeeming to no- 
tice this remark, © almoſt under my window, and I never heard 
any muſic like it. It has often made me «hink of my poor wife 
till I cried. I have ſometimes got up to the window to look if 
I could ſee any body, but as ſoon as I opened the caſement all 
was huſhed, and nobody to be ſeen ; and I have liſtened, and 
liſtened till I have been fo timorous, that even the trembling of 
he leaves in the breeze has made me ſtart, They ſay it often 
comes to warn people of their death, but I have heard it theſe 
many years, and outlived the warning.” 


Emily, though ſhe ſmiled at the mention of this ridiculous 
uperſtition, could not, in the preſent tone of her ſpirits, wholly 
eſiſt its contagion, 
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« Well, but, my good friend,” ſaid St, Aubert, © has nobody 
had courage to follow the ſounds ? if they had, they would pro- 
bably have diſcovered whois the muſician,” Ves, fir, they have 
followed them ſome way into the woods, but the muſic has ſtill 
retreated, and ſeemed as diftant as ever, and the people have at laſt 
been afraid of being led into harm, and would go no further. 


It is very ſeldom that I have heard theſe ſounds ſo early in the | 


evening. They uſually come about midnight, when that 

bright plannet, which is riſing above the turret yonder, ſets be- 

low the woods on the left.” | | 
« What turret ?” aſked St. Aubert with quickneſs, © I ſee none.” 

« Your pardon, monſieur, you do ſee one indeed, for the 
moon ſhines full upon it ; up the avenue yonder, a long way 
off; the chateau it belongs to is hid among the trees.“ 

« Yes, my dear fir,” ſaid Emily pointing, “ don't you ſee 
ſomething glitter above the dark woods ? It is a fane, I fancy, 
which the rays fall upon.” 

« O yes, I ſee what you mean; and who does the chateau 
belong to?“ +: | 

„The Marquis de Villeroi,was its owner,” replied La Voiſin, 
emphatically. 1 | 

« Ah !” ſaid St. Aubert with a deep ſigh, © are we then ſo 
near Le Blanc!“ He appeared much agitated, 

&« It uſed to be the Marquis's favourite reſidence,” reſumed 
La Voiſin, “ but he took a diſlike to the place, and has not been 
there for many years. We have heard lately that he is dead, 
and that it is fallen into other hands.” St. Aubert, who had 
ſat in deep muſing, was rouſed by the laſt words. Dead !” 
he exclaimed, © Good God ! when did he die?“ 

« He is reported to have died about five weeks ſince,” replied 
La Voiſin. „Did you know the Marquis, fir ?” 

This is very extraordinary!“ ſaid St. Aubert without at- 
tending to the queſtion, © Why is it ſo, my dear fir ?” ſaid 
Emily, in a voice of timid curioſity, He made no reply, but 
ſunk again into a reverie ; and in a few moments, when he 
ſeemed to have recovered himſelf, aſked who had ſucceeded to 
the eſtates. I have forgot his title, monſieur.“ ſaid La Voiſin; 
« but my lord reſides at Paris chiefly ; I hear no talk of his com- 
ing hither,” | | 

The chateau is ſhut up then, ftill ?” | 

« Why, little better, fir ; the old houſe keeper, and her huſ- 
band the ſteward, have the care of it, but they live generally in 
a cottage hard by * 
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The chateau is ſpacious, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid Emily, e and muſt 
he deſolate for the reſidence of only two perſons, 

% Deſolate enough, mademoiſelle,” replied La Voiſin, “ J 
would not paſs one night in the chateau, for the value of the 
whole domain.” | 

“What is that?“ ſaid St. Aubert, rouſed again from thought- 
fulneſs. As his hoſt repeated his laſt ſentence, a groan eſcaped 
from St. Aubert, and then, as if anxious to prevent it from bein 
noticed, he haſtily aſked La Voiſin how long he had lived in this 
neighbourhood. «Almoſt from my chile hood, fir,” replied his hoſt. 

« You remember the late marchioneſs, then ?” ſaid St. Au- 
bert in an altered voice. | 

„Ah, monſieur !—that I do well. There are many beſide 
me who remember her.“ 

% Yes—” ſaid St. Aubert, “ and I am one of thoſe.” 

« Alas, fir ! you remember, then, a moſt beautiful and excel- 
lent lady, She deſerved a better fate.” 

Tears ſtood in St. Aubert's eyes;“ Enough” ſaid he, in a 
voice almoſt ſtifled by the violence of his emotions, —* it is 
enough, my friend,” . | 

Emily though extremely ſurpriſed by her father's manner, for- 
bore to expreſs her feelings by any queſtion. La Voitin began 
to apologize, but St. Aubert interrupted him; © Apology is 
quite unneceflary,” ſaid he, © let vs change the topic. You was 
ſpeaking of the muſje we juſt now heard.” 

« ] was, monfieur—but hark !—it comes again; liſten to 
that voice!“ They were all ſilent ; 


« At laſt a ſoft and folemn-breathing ſound 

Roſe, like a ſtream cf rich diflilled perfumes, 
And ſtole upon the air, that even Silence 

Was took ere ſhe was *ware, and wiſhed ſhe might 
Deny her nature, and be never more 

Still, to be ſo diſplaced “.“ 


In a few moments the voice died into air, and the inftrument 
which had been heard before, ſounded in low ſymphony. St. 
Aubert now obſerved, that ir produced a tone much more full 
and melodious than that of a guitar, and ſtill more melancholy 
and ſoft than the lute{ They continued to liſten, but the ſounds 
returned no more. /© This is ſtrange !”” ſaid St. Aubert, at 
length interrupting the ſilence. © Very ſtrange !” ſaid Emily. 
« It is ſo,” rejoined La Voiſin, and they were again filent, 
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After a long pauſe. It is now about eighteen years ſince 


I firſt heard that muſic,” ſaid La Voiſin; © I remember it was on 


a fine ſummer's night, much like this, but later, that I was walking 


in the woods, and alone. I remember, too, that my ſpirits were 


very low, for one of my boys was ill, and we feared we ſhould 
loſe him. I had been watching at his bed fide all the evening 
while his mother flept ; for ſhe had fet up with him the night 
before, I had been watching, and went out for alittle freſh air, 
the day had been very ſultry. As I walked under the ſhades 
and muſed, I heard muſic at a diſtance, and thought it was Clau- 
de playing upon his flute, as he often did of a fine evening, at 
the cottage door. But when I came to a place, where the trees 
opened, (I ſhall never forget it !) and ſtood looking up at the 
north-lights, which ſhot up the heaven to a great height, I heard 
all of a fudden ſuch ſounds they came ſo as I cannot deſcribe, 
It was like the muſic of angels, and I looked up again almoſt ex- 
pecting to fee them in the ſky, When I came home, I told what 
1 had heard, but they laughed at me, and ſaid it muſt be ſome 
of the ſhepherds playing on their pipes, and I could not perſuade 
them to the contrary, A few nights after, however, my wife 
berſelf heard the ſame ſounds, and was as much ſurpriſed as I 
was, and father Denis frightened her ſadly by ſaying that it 
was muſic come to warn her of her child's death, and that mu- 
{ic often came to houſes where there was a dying perſon.” 

. Emily, on hearing this, ſhrunk with a ſuperſtitious dread en- 
tirely new to her, and could farcely conceal her agitation from 
St, Aubert. 

“ But the hoy lived, ator, 5 in ſpite of father Denis.” 

« Father Denis!“ ſaid St. Aubert, who had liſtened to © nar- 
2 old age” with patient attention, “are we near a convent 
then!“ 

« Yes fir, the convent of St. Clair ſtands at no * diſtance, 
on the ſea ſhore yonder.“ 

« Ah!” ſaid St. Aubert, as if ſtruck with ſome ſudden re- 
_ wwembrance, „ the convent of St. Clair!“ Emily obſerved the 
cloves of grief, mingled with a ſaint expreſſion of horror, gath- 
ering on hv brow; his countenance became fixed, and, touched 
as it now was by the ſilver whiteneſs of the moonlight, he te. 
ſembled one of thoſe marble ſtatues of a monument, which ſeem 


to bend 5 in hopeleſs ſorrow, over the aſhes of the dead, ſhewn 
— by the blanted light 
Tl at the dim moon through painted caſrments lends * 
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thoughts roſe, as before, towards the ſublimity of the 
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« But, my dear fir,”” ſaid Emily, anxious to diſſipate his 
thoughts, © you forget that repoſe is neceſſary to you. If our 
kind hoſt will give me leave I will prepare your bed, for I know 
how you like it to be made.” St. Aubert, recollecting himſelf, 
and ſmiling affectionately, defired ſhe would not add to her fa- 
tigue by that attention; and La Voiſin, whoſe confideration for 
his gueſt had been ſuſpended by the intereſts, which his own 
narrative had recalled, now ſtarted from his ſeat, and, apologiz- 
ing for not having called Agnes from the green, hurried out 
of the room. | 

In a few moments he returned with his daughter, a young 
woman of a pleaſing countenance, and Emily learned from her, 
what ſhe had not before ſuſpected. that, for their accommodation; 
it was neceſſary» part of La Voiſin's family ſhould leave their 
beds ; ſhe lamented this circumſtance, but Agnes, by her reply, 
fully proved that ſhe inherited, at leaſt, a ſhare of her father's 


Hurteous hoſpitality, © It was ſettled, that ſome of her children 


and. Michael ſhould fleep in the neighbouring cottage. 

« If I am bettet, to-morrow, my dear,” ſaid St. Aubert when 
Emily returned to him, © I mean zo ſet out at an early hour, that 
we may reſt, during the heat of the day, and will travel towards 
home, In the preſent ſtate of my nealth and ſpirits, I cannot 
look on a longer journey with pleaſure, and I am alfo very anx- 
ious to reach La Vallee.” Emily, though ſhe alſo defired to re- 
turn, was grieved at her father's ſudden wiſh to do fo, which ſhe 
thought indicated a greater degree of indiſpoſition than he 
would acknowledge, St. Aubert now retired to reſt, and Emily 
to her little chamber, but not to immediate repoſe. Her thought. 
returned to the late converſation, concerning the ſtate of de- 
parted fpirits ; a ſubject, at this time, particularly affecting to 
her, when ſhe had every reaſon to believe, that her dear farhe: 
would ere long be numbered with them. She leaned penſively 
on the little open caſement, and in deep thought fixed her eyes 
on the heaven, whoſe blue unclouded concave was ſtudd | 
with ſtars, the worlds, perhaps, of ſpirits, unſphered 
mould, As her eyes wandered along the boundleſs 


to the contemplation of futurity, No buſy note © 
interrupted the courſe of her mind; the merry dance | 
and every cottager had retired to his home. The ſtill air ſeem- 
'ed ſcarcely to breathe upon the woods, and, no and then, the 
diſtant ſound of a ſolitary ſheep-bell, or of a clofing caſemeFt 
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«waz all that broke on fileuce, At length, even this hint of ha- 
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man being was heard no more, Elevated and enwrapt, while | 
her eyes were often wet with tears of ſublime. devotion and 
ſolemn awe, ſhe continued at the caſement, till the gloom of 
midnight hung over the earth, and the plannet, which La Voiſin | 


had pointed out, ſunk belo the woods, She then recollected 
what he had ſaid concerning this plannet, and the myſterious 


muſic ; and, as ſhe lingered at the window, halt hoping and half 


fearing that it would return, her mind was led to the remem- 


brance of the extreme emotion her father had ſhewn on mention 
of the Mirquis La Villeroi's death, and of the fate of the Mar. 


chioneſe, and ſhe felt ſtrongly intereſted concerning the remote ; 


cauſe of this emotion, Her ſurpriſe and curioſity were indeed 


the greater, becauſe ſhe did not recollect ever to have heard 


him mention the name of Villeroi. $52 of 
No muſic, however, ſtole on the filence of the night, and 


Emily, perceiving the lateneſs of the hour, returned to a,ſcene of 


fatigue, remembered that ſhe was to 1iſe early in the morning, 
and withdrew from the window:to repoſe, 4-065 


* 
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CHAP. VIL 


1 | 


Let thoſe deplore their doom, 
Whoſe hope ſtill grovols in this dark ſojourn. 
But lofty fouls can look beyond the tomb, 
Can ſmile at fate, and-wonder how they mourn, 
Shall Spring to theſe Tad ſcenes no more return? 
Is yonder wave the ſun's eternal bed ? 
Soon ſhall the orient with new luſtre burn, | 
And Spring ſhall ſoon her vital influence ſhed, 
Again attune the grove again adorn the mcad !” 

BEAT TIE. 


7 


\ MILY, called, as ſhe had requeſted, at anearly hour, awoke, 
eſhed by ſleep, for uneaſy dreams had purſued her, and 
kindeft blefling of the unhappy,. But, when ſhe 
caſement, looked out upon the woods, bright with 
g ſun, and inſpired the pure air, her mind was ſooth- 
ſcene was filled with that cheering freſhneſs, which 
ſeems to breath the very ſpirit of health, and ſhe heard only 
ſweet and piture/gne ſounds, if ſuch an expreſſion may be allow- 
ed—the matin-belt} of a diſtant convent, the faint murmur of the 
— "ex-waves, the ſong b birds, and the far-off low of cattle, which 


* 
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ſhe ſaw coming ſlowly on between the trunks of the trees. — 
Struck with the circumſtances of imagery around her, ſhe in- 
dulged the penſive tranquillity which they infpired ; and while 
ſhe leaned on her window, waiting till St. Aubert ſhould deſeend 


lines : 


THE FIRST HOUR OF MORNING, 


* 


Tv ſweet to wind the ſoreſi's tangled ſhade, 
When early twilight from the eaftern bound, 
Dawns on the ſleeping landſcape in the glade, 


And fades as morning ſpreads her bluſh around! 


x When ev'ry infant flower that wept in night, 
, Lifts its chill head ſoft glowing with a Car, 
Expands its tender bloſſom to the light, , 
And gives its incenſe to the genial air. | 


How freſh the breeze that wafis the rich perſume, 
And {wells the melody of weking birds; 

The hum of bees, beneath the verdant gloom, 
And-woodman's ſong, and low of diſtant herds ! 


Then, doubtful gleams the mountain's hoary head, 
| Seen through the parting foliage from afar ; 
And, farther ſtill, the ocean's miſty bed, 

With flitting fails, that partial ſunbeams ſhare, 


, | But vain the ſylvan ſhade—the breath of May, 
The voice of muſic floating on the gale, 
And forms, that beam through morning's dewy veil, 
I? health no longer bid the heart be gay.! 
= O balmy hour ! *tis thine her wealth to give, 
Here ſpre ad her blùſh and bid the parent hve ! 


Emily now heard perſons moving below in the cottage, and 
preſently the Voice of Michael, who' was talking to his mules, as 
be led them forth from a hut adjoining, As ſhe left her room, 
\ WSt. Aubert, who was now riſen, met her at the door, apparently 
1, Was little reſtored by ſleep as herſelf. She led him down ftairs to 
„the little parlour,” in which they had ſupped on the preceding 
night, where they found a neat breakfaſt ſet out, while the hott 
and his daughter waited to bid them good morrow, f 
J envy you this cottage, my good friends,” ſaid St. Aubert, 
u he met them, it is fo pleaſant, ſo quiet, and fo neat ; and 
Gr 2 


to breakfaſt, her ideas arranged themſelves in the following 
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this ait, that one breathes——if any thing could reftore loſt 
health, it would ſurely be this air,” | 

Li Volia bowel gratefully, and replied, with the gallantry 
of a Freachnan, „Our cottage may be envied, fir, ſince you 
and Mademoiſelle have honoured it with your - preſence,” St. 
Aubert gave him a friendly ſale for his compliment, and ſat 
down to a table, ſpread with cream, fruit, new cheeſe, butter, 
and coffee. Emily, who had obſerved her father with attention, 
and thought he looked very ill, endeavoured to perſuade him to 
Cefer travelling till the afternoon ; but he ſeemed very anxious 
to be at home, and his anxiety he expreſled repeatedly, and with 
an earneſtneſs that was unuſual with him. He now ſaid, he 
found himfelf as well as he had been of late, and that he could 
bear travelling better in the cool hour of the morning, than at 
any other time, But, while he was talking with his venerable 
hoſt, and thanking him for his kind attentions, Emily obſerved 
his countenance change, and, before ſhe could reach him, he 
ſell back in his chair, In a ſew moments he recovered from 
the ſudden faintneſs that had come over him, but felt ſo ill, that 


te perceived himſelf unable h ſet out, and, having remained a 


little while, ſtruggling againſt the preſſure of indiſpoſition, he 


begged he might be helped up ſtairs to bed. This requeſt re- | 
newed all the terror which Emily had ſuffered on the pre- 


ceding evening; but, though ſcarcely able to ſupport herſelf, | 


under the ſudden. ſhock it gave her, ſhe tried to conceal her ap- 
prehenfions from St. Aubert, and gave her trembling arm to aſ- 
{iit him to the door of his chamber. 

When he was once more in bed, he defired that Emily who was 
then weeping in her own room, might be called; and, as ſhe came, 
te waved bis hand for every other perſon to quit the apartment, 
When they were alone, he held out his hand to her, and fixed 
his eyes upon ler countenance, with an expreſſion ſo full of ten- 
derne ſs and grief, that all her fortitude forſouk her, and ſhe 


burſt into an agony of tears. St. Aubert ſeemed ſtruggling to 


acquire firmneſs, but was full unable to ſpeak ; be could only 
preſs her hand, and check the tears that Rood trembling in his 
eyes. At length, he commande his voice, + My dear child,” 
ſaid he, trying to ſmile through his anguiſh, “my dear Emily!“ 
and pauſed again, He raiſed his eyes to heaven, as if in 
prayer, and then, in a firmer tone, and with a look, in which 
the tenderneſs of the father was di gniſied by the pious ſolemnii 
of the ſaint, he ſaid, (My dear child, I would ſoften the pain- 
ful truth I have to tell you, but I find my ſelf quite unequal to 


N 
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the art, Alas! I would at this moment conceal it from you, 
but that it would be moſt cruel to deceive you.” It cannot be 
long before we mult part ; let us talk of it, that our thoughts 


and our prayers may prepare us to bear it.“ His voice faltered, 


while Emily, {till weeping, preſſed his hand cloſe te her heart, 
which ſwelled with a convulſive ſigh, but ſhe could not look up. 

Let me not waſte theſe moments,“ ſaid St. Aubert, recove 
ering himſelf. I have much to ſay, There is a circumſtance 
of ſolemn conſequence, which I have to mention, and a ſolemn 


promiſe to obtain from you; when this is done 1 ſhall be eaſier. 


9 


You haye obſerved, my dear, how anxious I am to reach home, 


but know not all my reaſons for this. Liſten to what ] am bons 


to ſay. Vet ſtay before I ſay more give me this promiſe, a promi 

made to your dying father !” St, Aubert was interrupted ; 
Emily, ſtruck by his laſt words, as if for the firſt time, with a 
conviction of his immediate danger, raiſed her head; her tears 
ſtopped, and gazing at him for a moment with an expreſſion of 
unutterable anguiſh, a flight convulſion ſeized her, and ſhe ſunk 
ſenſeleſs in her chair. St. Aubert's cries brought La Voiſin and 
his daughter to the-room, and they adminiſtered every means in 
thetr power to reſtore her, but, for a conſiderable time, without 
effect, When ſhe recovered, St. Aubert was ſo exhauſted by the 
ſcene he had witneſſed, that it was many minutes before he had 
ſtrength to ſpeak ; he was, however, ſomewhat revived by a cor- 
dial which Emily gave him ; and, being again alone with her, 


he exerted himſelf to tranquiilize her ſpirits, and to offer her all 


the comfort of which her ſituation admitted. She threw herſelf 


into his arms, wept on his neck, and grief made her ſo inſenſible 


to all he ſaid, that he ceaſed to offer the alleviations, which he 
himſelf could not, at this moment, feel, and mingled his fileat 
tears with hers. Recalled, at lengih, to a ſenſe of duty, ſhe 
tried to ſpare her father from farther view of her ſuffering ; and, 
quitting his embrace, dried her tears, and ſaid ſomething, which 
ſhe meant for conſolation, © My dear Emily,” replied St. Au- 
bert, © my dear child, we muſt look up with humble confidence 
to that Being, who, has protected and comforted us in every dan- 
ger; and in every affliction we have known ; to wheie eye ev- 
ery moment of our lives has been expoſed ; he will not, he does 
not forfake us now, I feel his conſolations in my heart. I 
ſhall leave you, my child ſtill in his care; and, though I depart 
from this world, I ſhall be ſtill in his preſence. Nay weep not 
again, my Emily, In death there is nothing new, orfurprifng, 
lince we all know, that we are born to die; and nothing terrible 
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4 
1 
to thoſe, who can confide in an all- powerful God, Had my life I | 
been ſpared now, after a very few years, in the courſe of nature, I ; 
I muſt have reſigned it; old age, with all its train of infirmity, Wl { 
its privations and its ſorrows, would have been mine; and then; c 
at laft, death would have come, and called forth the tears you now i 
Med. Rather, my child, rejoice, that Lam ſaved from ſuch ſuf V 
fering, and that I am permitted to die with a mind unimpaired, n 
and, ſenſible of the comforts of faith and of reſignation,” St. 
Aubert pauſed, fatigued with ſpeaking. Emily again endeavoured 1 
to aſſume an air of compoſure ; and, in replying to what he had 
faid, tried to ſooth him with a belief, that he had not ſpoken in vain, |” « 
When he had repoſed a while, he reſumed the converſation, |? , 
Let me return,” ſaid he, © to a ſubje& which is very near my Il 
heart. I faid 1 had a ſolemn promiſe to receive from you; let Wo 
me receive it now, before I explain the chief circumſtance which 
It concerns; there are others, of which your peace requires that W;, 
you ſhould reſt in ignorance, Promiſe, then, that you will per- 
form exactly what I ſhall enjoin.“ ve 
Emily, awed by the earneſt folemnity of his manner, dried her Hit 
tears, that had begun again to flow, in ſpite of her efforts to ſup- pr 
preſs them; and, looking eloquently at St. Aubert, bound ber- Mt, 
ſelf to do whatever he ſhould require by a vow, at which ſhe ſhud- 0b 
dered, yet knew not why, Ich. 
He proceeded : „I know you too well, my Emily, to believe, Aw 
that you would break any promiſe, much leſs one thus ſolemnly | ey 
iven ; your aſſurance gives me peace, and the obſervance of it Mat 
is of the utmoſt importance to your tranquillity. Hear, then, toe 
what I am going to tell you, The cloſet, which adjoins my 
chamber at La Vallee, has a ſliding board in the floor. You is- 
will know it by a remarkable knot in the wood, and by its be- Wa 
ing the next board, except one, to the wainſcot, which fronts the Neve 
door. At the diſtance of about a yard from that end, nearer the Whe 
window, you will perceive a line acroſs it, as if the plank had mi. 
been joined; the way to open it is this: Preſs your foot upon N ad 
the line, the end of the board will then fink, and you may flide Ho: 
it with eaſe beneath the other. Below, you will fee a hollow IM n. 
place.” St. Aubert pauſed for breath, and Emily ſat fixed in Mt! 
deep attention. © Do you underſtand theſe directions my dear?” De 
ſaid he, Emily, though ſcarcely able to ſpeak, aſſured him that hi- 
ſhe did, | he 
When you return home, then,“ he added with a deep ſigh— / 
At the mention of her return home, all the melancholy cir- e: 
sumſtances, that muſt attend this return, ruſued upon her fancy 3 
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7 Ge burſt into convullive grief, and St. Aubert himſelf, affected 
bey ond the reſiſtance of the fortitude which he had, at firſt, ſum- 
moned, wept with her, After ſome moments, he compoſed him- 
ſell. „ My dear child,“ ſaid he, be comforted. When I am 
gone, you will not be forſaken—I leave you only in the more 
immediate care of that Providence, which has never yet forſaken 
me. Do not afflict me with this exceſs of grief; rather teach 
me by your example to hear my own.” He topped again, and 

Emily, the more the endeavoured to rcftrain her emotion, found 
it the leſs poſſible to do fo. | 
St. Aubert, who now ſpoke with pain, reſumed the ſubject. 
„ That cloſet, my dear, —when you return home, go to it; 
and, beneath the board I have deſcribed, you will find a packet 
of written papers. Attend to me now, for the promiſe you have 
given particularly relates to what I ſhall direct. Theſe papers 
| WW you muſt burn-—and, ſolenmly I command you, avithout exarne 
Wining them." 
Emily's ſurpriſe, for a moment, overcame her grief, and ſhe 
ventured to aſk,, why this muſt be? St. Aubert replied, that, if 

it had been right for him to explain his reaſons, her late 
- Epromiſe would have been unneceſſarily exacted. It is ſufficient 
tor you, my love, to have a deep ſenſe of the importance of 
- Robſerving me in this inſtance.” St. Aubert proceeded, © Under 
that board you will alſo find about two hundred louis d'or 
wrapped in a ſuk purſe; indeed, it was to ſecure whatever mo 
ey might be in the chateau, that this ſecret place wes contrived, 
t Nat a time when the province was overrun by troops of men, who 
took advantage of the tumults, and became plunderers. 

But I have yet another promiſe to receive from you, which 
is—that you will never, whatever may be your future circum- 
ances, Vell the chateau.“ St. Aubert even enjoined ker, when- 
ver ſhe might marry, to make it an article in the contract, that 
ne chateau ſhould always he hers. He then gave her a more 
Wn inute account of his preſent circumſtances than he had yet done, 
n ding, „“ The two hundred louis, with what money you will 
e ho find ia my purſe, is all the ready money I have to leave you. 
he told you how I am circumſtanced with M. Motteville, 
2 Wt Faris. Ah, my child! I leave you poor—but not deſtitute, 
Ne added after a long pauſe, Emily could make no reply to any 
it hing he now ſaid, but knelt at the bed fide, with her face upon 

ne quilt, weeping over the hand ſhe held there, 

Alter this converſation, the mind of St. Aubert appeared to 
e much more at eaſe ; but exhauſted by the effort of ſpeakingy . 
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he ſunk into a kind of doze, and Emily continued to watch and 
weep beſide him, till a gentle tap at the chamber door rouſed I 
her. It was La Voiſin, came to fay, that a confeflor from the 
neighbouring convent was below, ready to attend St. Aubert. 
Emily would not ſuffer her father to be diſtarbed, but defired, . 
that the prieſt might not leave the cottage. When St. Aubert I | 
"awoke from this doze, his ſenſes were confuſed, and it was ſore ! 
moments hefore he recovered them ſufficiently to know, that |* ] 
it was Emily who ſat beſide him. He then moved his lips, |} 7 
and ſtretehed forth his hand to her; as ſhe received which, ſhe“ 
ſunk back in her chair, overcome by the impreſſion cf death on ! t 
his countenance. In a few minutes he recovered his voice, aud Y 
Emily then e ſked, if he wiſhed to ſee the confeſſor; he replied, t 
that he did ; and when the holy father appeared, ſhe withi!re:, Ml © 
They remained alone together above half an hour ; when Emi. fl 
Iy was called in, ſhe found St. Aubert more agitated than whe-r I} © 
ſhe had left him, and ſhe gazed, with a ſlight degree of reſent- © 
ment, at the friar, as the cauſe of this; who, however, looked Þ} 
mildly and mournfully at her, and turned away, St. Aubert, 18 
in a tremulous voice, ſaid, he wiſhed her to join in prayer wich Þ 
him, and aſked if La Voiſin would do fo too. The old man Bf! 
and his daughter came; they both wept, and knelt with Emily P! 
round the bed, while the holy father read in a ſolemn voice the 
ſervice for the dying. St. Aubert lay with a ſerene counte © 


nance, and ſeemed to join fervently in the devotion, while tear ol 
often ſtole from beneath his cloſed eye-lids, and Emily's ſol 2 
more than once interrupted the ſervice. fo 
When it was concluded, and extreme unction had been 2d. al 
miniſtered, the friar withdrew, St. Aubert then made a figr 
for La Voiſin to come nearer, He gave him his hand, and waz de 
for a moment ſilent. At length, he ſaid, in a trembling voice 
% My good friend, our acquaintance has been ſhort, hut long th 
enough to give you an opportunity of ſhewing' me much kind © 
attention. I cannot doubt, that you will extend this kindnel th 
to my daughter, when I am gone; ſhe will have need of it, | be 
entruſt her to your care during the few days ſhe will remain ©* 
here. I need ſay no more—you know the feelings of a father I  * 
for you have children; mine would be, indeed, ſevere if I hid ta 
leſs confidence in you.“ He pauſed, La Voiſin aſſured kin ** 
and his tears bore teſtimony to his ſincerity, that he would do 
all he could to ſoften her affliction, and that if St. Aubert wilt zn. 
ed it, he would even attend her into Gaſcony ; an offer ſo plea- 2 


ling to St, Aubert, that he had ſcarcely words to acknowledg 
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4 his ſenſe of the old man's kindneſs, or to tell him, that he ac- 


U 
» 


cepted it, The ſcene, that followed between St. Aubert and 
Emily, affected La Voiſin ſo much, that he quitted the chamber, 
and ſhe was again left alone with her father, whoſe ſpirits ſeem- 
ed fainting fait, but neither his ſenſes, or his voice, yet failed 
him; and, at intervals, he employed much of theſe laſt awful 


moments in adviſing his daughter, as to her future condut,— 
Perhaps, he never had thought more juſtly, or expreſſed himſelf 


more cleatty, than he did now. 
% Above all, my dear Emily,“ ſaid he, “ do not indulge in 


the pride of fine feeling, the romantic error of amiable minds, 


Thoſe, who really poſſeſs ſenſibility, ought early to be taught, 


that it is a dangerous quality, which is continually extracting 
| the exceſs of miſery, or delight, from every ſurrounding circum- 


ſtance. And, fince, in our paſſage through this world, painful 
circumſtances occur more frequently than pleaſing ones, and ſince 
our ſenſe of evil is, I fear, more accute than our ſenſe of good, 


vue become the victims of our feelings, unleſs we can in ſome de- 


gree command them. I know you will ſay, (for you are young, 
my Emily) I know you will ſay, that you are contented ſome- 
times to ſuffer, rather than to give up your refined ſenſe of ha 

pineſs, at others; but, when your mind has been long haraſſed 
by viciſſitude, you will be content to reſt, and you will then re- 


cover from your deluſion. You will perceive, that the phantom 


of happineſs is exchanged for the ſubſtance ; for happineſs ariſes 


„in aſtate of peace, not of tumult. It is of a temperate and uni- 


form nature, and can no more exiſt in a heart, that is continually 
alive to minute circumſtances, than in one that is dead to feeling. 
You ſee, my dear, that, though I would guard you againſt the 
dangers of ſenſibility, I am not an advocate for apathy. At 
your age I ſhould have ſaid zhat is a vice more hateful than all 


the errors of fenſibility, and I fay fo ftill, I call it a vice, be- 
J cauſe it leads to poſitive evil; in this, however, it does no more 


than an ill governed ſenſibility, which, by ſuch a rule might alſo 
be called a vice ; but the evil of the former is of more general 
conſequence, I have exhauſted myſelf,” ſaid St. Aubert, feebly, 
and have wearied you, my Emily; but, on a ſubject ſo impor- 
uy to your future comfort, I am anxious to be perfectly under- 
ood.“ = 

Emily aſſured him, that his advice was moſt precious to her, 
and that ſhe would never forget it, or ceaſe from endeavouring 
to prolit by it. St, Aubert {:uiled affectionately and forrowfully 
upon her. I repeat it,” ſaid he, © I would not teach you to 


; 
: 
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become inſenſible, if I could ; T would only warn you of the 
evils of ſuſceptibility, and point out how you may avoid them, 
Beware, my love, I conjure you, of that ſelf deluſion, which has 
been fatal to the peace of ſo many perſons ; beware of priding 
yourſelf on the gracefulneſs of ſenſibility; if you yield to this 
vanity, your happineſs is loſt for ever. Always remember how 
much more valuable is the ſtrength of fortitude, than the grace 
of ſenſibility, Do not, howeyer, confound fortitude with apa- 
thy; apathy cannot know the virtue. Remember, too, that one 
act of beneficence, one act of real uſefulneſs, is worth all the ab- 
ſtract ſentiment in the world. Sentiment is a diſgrace, inſtead ; 
of an ornament, unleſs it lead us to good actions. The miſer, 
who thinks himſelf reſpectable, merely becauſe he poſſeſſes wealth, 
and thus miſtakes the means. of doing good, for the actual ac- 
compliſhment of it, is not more blameable than the man of ſen- 
timent, without active virtue, You may have obſerved perſors, 
who delight ſo much in this ſort of f-nfbility to ſentiment, 
which excludes that to the calls of any practical virtue, that they 
turn from the diſtreſſed, and, becauſe their ſufferings are painful 
to be contemplated do not endeavour to relieve them. How 
deſpicable 15 that Wa. which can be contented to pity, 
where it might aſſdage!“ — E J 
St, Aubert, ſometime after, ſpoke of Madam Cheron, his if. © | 
ter. Let me inform you of a circumſtance, that nearly affects 
your welfare,“ he added. We have, you know, had little 
intercourſe for ſome years; but, as ſhe is now your only female“ 
relation, I have thought it proper to confign you to her care, aj © 
you will ſee in my will, till you are of age, and to recommend i 
you to her protection afterwards. She is not exactly the perſon, 
to whom I would have committed my Emily, but I had no al- 
ternative, and J believe her to be upon the whole—a good kind! 
of woman. I need not recommend it to your prudence, my love, 
to endeavour to conciliate her kindneſs ; you will do this for his 
ſake, who has often wiſhed to do ſo for yours.” ; 
Emily aſſured him, that, whatever he requeſted ſhe. would re. 
ligiouſly perform to the utmoſt of her ability. Alas!“ added, 
ſhe, in a voice interrupted by ſighs, “ that will ſoon be all Which 
remains for me; it will be almoſt my only conſolation to fulii 


your wiſhes,” . 


433 
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St. Aubert looked up filently in her face, as if he would hate 
ſpoken, but his ſpirit ſunk a while, and his eyes became hey 
and dull. She felt that look at her heart. © My dear father!” 78 
mne exclaimed ; and then, checking herſelf, preiled his hand 
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dloſer, and hid her face with her handkerchief, Her tears were 


concealed, but St. Aubert heard her convulfive ſobs. His ſpirits 
returned, © O my child!“ faid he, faintly, “let my conſola- 
tions be yours. I die in peace; for I know, that I am about to 
return to the boſom of my Father, who wall ſtill be your Father, 
when I am gone, Always truſt in him, my love, and he will 
ſupport you 1n theſe moments, as he ſupports me,” 

Emily could only liſten, and weep ; hut the extreme compo- 
ſure of his manner, and the faith and hope he expreſſed, ſome- 
what ſoothed her anguiſh, Yet, whenever ſhe looked upon his 
emaciated countenance, and ſaw the lines of death beginning to 

revail over, it—ſaw his ſunk eyes till beat on her, and their 
Dave. lids preſſing to a cloſe, there was a pang in her heart, 
ſuch as defied expreſſion, though it required filial virtue, like hers, 
to forbear the attempt, 

He deſired once more to bleſs her; „Where are you my 
dear?“ ſaid he, as he ſtretched forth his hands. Emily had 
turned to the window, that he might not perceive her anguiſh ; 
ſhe now underſtood, that his fight had failed him. When he 
had given her his bleſſing, and 1t ſeemed to be the laſt effort of 
of expiring life, he ſunk back on his pillow. She kiſſed his 
forehead ; the damps of death had ſettled there, and, forgetting 
her fortitude, for a moment, her tears mingled with them. St. 
Aubert lifted up his eyes; the ſpiric of a father returned to 
them, but it quickly vaniſhed, and he ſpoke no more, 

St. Aubert lingered till about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
and, thus gradually ſinking into death, he expired without a 
ſtruggle, or a ſigh. | | 

Emily was led from the chamber by La Voiſin and his daugh- 
ter, who did what they could to comfort her. The old man fat 
and wept with her. Agnes was more erroneouſly officious. 


HAN 
— — — 


„% Over him, whoſe doom thy virtues grieve, 
Aerial forms ſhall ft at eve, 
Ang bend the penlive head.“ 
Corti s. 


: I HE monk, who had before appeared, returned in the even- 

ing to offer conſolation to Emily, and brought a kind meſſage 

from the lady abbeſs, inviting her to the convent, Emily 
| H 
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tough ſhe did not accept the offer, returned an anſwer expreſ- 
five of her gratitude. 'The holy converſation of the friar, whoſe 
mild henevolence of manners bore ſome reſemblance to thoſe of 
St. Aubert, ſoothed the violence of her grief, and lifted her heart 


to the Being, who, extending tlirough all place and all eternity, 


looks on the events of this little world as on the ſhadows of a 
moment, and beholds equally, and in the ſame inſtant, the ſoul 
that has paſſed the gates of death, and that, which till lingers in 
the body, In the ſight of God,” ſaid Emily, „my dear 
father now exiſts, as truly as he yeſterday exiſted to me; it is 


to me only that he is dend; to God and to himſelf he yet lives!“ 
The good monk left her more tranquil than ſhe had been ſince 


Se. Aubert died ; and, before ſhe retired to her little cabin for 
the night, ſhe truſted herſelf ſo far as to viſit the corpſe, Silent, 
and without weeping, ſhe ſtood by its fide, The features, pla- 
cid and ſerene, told the nature of the laſt ſenſations that had lin- 
gered in the now deſerted frame, For a moment ſhe turned 
away, in horror of the ſtillneſs in which death had fixed that 
countenance, never till now ſeen otherwiſe than animated ; then 


gared on it with a mixture of doubt and awful aſtoniſhment, — | 


Her reaſon could ſcarcely overcome an involuntary and unac- 
countable expeRation of ſeeing that beloved countenance ſtill 
ſuſceptible. She continued to gaze wildly ; took up the cold 
hand; ſpoke ; till gazed, and then burſt into a tranſport of 
grief. La Voiſin, hearing her ſobs, came into the room to lead 
her away, but ſhe heard nothing, and only begged that he 
would leave her. 

Again alone, ſhe indulged her tears, and, when the gloom of 
evening obſcured the chamber, and almoſt veiled from her eyes 
the object of her diſtreſs, ſhe ſtil] hung over the body; till her 
ſpirite, at length were exhauſted, and ſhe became tranquil. La 
Voifin again knocked at the door, and entreated that ſhe-would 
come to the common apartment. Before ſhe went, ſhe k iſſed 
the lips of St. Aubert, as ſhe was wont to do when ſhe bade 
him good night. Again ſhe kiſſed them; her heart felt as if 
it would break, a few tears of agony ſtarted to her eyes, ſhe 
looked np to heaven, then at St. Aubert, and left the room. 

Retired to her lonely cabin, her melancholy thoughts till 
hovered round the body of her deceaſed parent; and, when ſhe 
funk into a kind of ſlumber, the images of her waking mind 
ſtill haunted her fancy. She thought ſhe ſaw her father ap- 
proaching her with a benign countenance z-then, ſmiling mouru- 


r 
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fully and pointing upwards, his lips moved, but inſtead of 


words, ſhe heard ſweet muſic borne on the diſtant air, and pre- 
ſently ſaw his features glow with the mild rapture of a ſoperior 
being. The ſirain ſeemed to ſwell louder, and ſhe awoke, The 
viſion was gone, but muſic yet came to her ear in ſtrains ſuch as 
angels might breathe. She doubted, liſtened, raiſed herſelf in 
the bed, and again liſtened. It was muſic, and not an illuſion 
of her imagination. After a folemn ſteady harmony, it pauſed ; 
then roſe again, in mournful ſweetneſs, and then died, in a ca- 
dence, that ſeemed to bear au ay the liſtening ſoul to heaven. 
She inſlantly remembered the muſic of the preceding night, 
with-the ſtrange circumſtances, related by La Voiſin, and the af- 
fecting converſation it had led to, concerning the ſtate of de- 
parted ſpirits. All that St. Aubert had ſaid, on that ſubject, 
now preſſed upon her heart, and overwhelmed it, What a 


change in a few hours! He, who then could only corjeCture, 


was now mide acquainted with truth; was himſelf become one 
of the departed ! As ſhe liltened, ſhe was chilled with ſuperſti- 
tious awe, her tears ſtopped ; and ſhe roſe, and went to the win- 
dow, All without was obſcured in ſhade ;_ but Emily, turning 
her eyes from the maſly darkneſs of the woods, whoſe waving 
outline appeared on the horizon, ſaw, on the leſt, that effulgent 
planet, which the old man had pointed out, ſetting over the 
woods. She remembered what he had ſaid concerning it, 
and the muſic now coming at intervals on the air, ſhe uncloſed 
the caſement to liſten to the ſtrains, that ſoon gradually ſunk to 
a greater diſtance, and tried to diſcover whence they came. 
The obſcurity prevented her ſrom diſtinguiſhing any object on 
the green platform below ; and the ſounds became fainter and 
fainter, till they ſoftened into ſilence. She liſtened, but they re- 
turned no more. Soon after, ſhe obſerved the planet trembling 
between the fringed tops of the woods, and, in the next moment, 
ſink behind them. Chilled with a melancholy awe, ſhe retired 
once more to her bed, and, at length, forgot for a while her 
ſorrows in ſleep. 

On the following morning, ſhe was viſited by a ſiſter of the 
convent, who came, with kind offices and a ſecond invitation 
from the lady abbeſs ; and Emily, though ſhe could not forſake 
the cottage, while the remains of her father were in it, conſented, 
however painfuMNach a viſit muſt be, in the preſent ſtate of her 
ſpirits, to pay her reſpecis tothe abbefs, in the evening. 

About an hour before ſunſet, La Voiſin ſhewed her the way 
through the woods to the convent, which ſtood in a fmall bay 


> 
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of the Mediterranean, crowned by a woody amphitheatre ; and 
Emily, had ſhe been leſs unhappy, would have admired the ex- 
tenſive ſea view, that appeared from the green ſlope, in front of 
the edifice, and the rich ſhores, hung with woods and paſtures, 
that extended oh either hand, But her thoughts were now oc- 
cupied by one ſad idea, and the features of nature were to her 
colourleſs and without form. The bell for veſpers ſtruck, as 
ſhe paſſed the ancient gate of the convent, and ſeemed the fu- 
neral note for St; Aubert. Little incidents affect a mind, ener- 
vated by forrow ; Emily ſtruggled againit the ſickening faint- 
neſs, that came over her, and was led into the preſence of the 
abbeſs, who received her with an air of maternal tenderneſs ; an 
air of ſuch gentle folicitude and conſideration, as touched her 
with an inſtantaneous gratitude ; her eyes were filled with tears, 
and the words ſhe would have ſpoken falt-red on her lips. The 
abbeſs led her to a ſeat, and fat down befite her, ſtill holding 
her hand and regarding. her in filence, as Emily dried her tears 
and attempted to ipeax. © Be compoſe), my daughter,” ſaid 
the abbeſs in a ſoothing voice, “do not ſpeak yet; I know all 
yon would ſay. Your ſpirits muſt be ſoothed. We are going 
to prayers ;—-will you attend our evening ſervice ? It is com- 
fortable, my child, to look up ia our afflictions to a Father, who ' 
ſees and pities us, and who chaſtens in his mercy,” : 
Emily's tears flowed again, but a thouſand ſweet emotions 
mingled with them. The abbeſs ſuffered her to weep without | 
4 interruption, and watched over her with a look of benignity, | 
that might have chatacterized the countenance of a guardian an- 
| gel. Emily, when ſhe became tranquil, was encouraged to 
ipeak without reſerve, and to mention the motive, that made 
| Fer unwilling to quit the cottage, which the abbeſs did not op- 
[ poſe even by a hint; bot praiſed the filzal ptety of her conduct, 
| and added a hope, that ſhe would paſs a few days at the con- 
vent, before ſhe returned to La Vallee, © You mvuſt-allow 7 
yourſelf a little time to recover from your firſt ſhock, my daugh- 
ter, before you encounter a ſecond ; I will not affect tp conceal | 
from you how much I know your heart mult ſuffer, on returning 
to the ſcene of your former happineſs. Here, you will have all, | 
that quiet and ſympathy and religion can give, to reſtore your 
ſpirits. But come,” added ſhe, obſerving the tears {well in Em- q 
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ily's eyes, © we will go to the chapel,” 00 
Emily followed to the parlour, where the nuns were aſſembled, tl 
to whom the abbeſs committed her, ſay ing, This is a daughter, fa 


for whom I have much eſteem ; be ſiſters to Her. Tit 
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They paſſed on in a train to the chapel, where the folemn de- 
votion, with which the ſervice was performed, elevated her mind, 
and brought to it the comforts of faith and reſignation, 

Twilight came on, before the abbeſs's Kindneſs would ſuffer 
Emily to depart, when ſhe left the convent; with a heart much 
lighter than ſhe had entered it, and was reconducted by La 
Voiſin through the woods, the penfive gloom of which was in 
uniſon with the temper of her mind ; and ſhe purſued the little 
wild path, in muſing ſilence, till her guide ſuddenly topped, 
looked round, and then ſtruck out of the path into the high 
graſs, {ſaying he had miſtaken the road, He now walked on 
quickly, and Emily, proceeding with difficulty over the ob- 
ſcured and uneven ground, was left at ſome diſtance, till her 
voice arreſted him, who ſeemed unwilling to ſtop, and ſtill hur- 
ried on, „If you are in doubt about the way,” ſaid Emily, 
« had we not better inquire it at the chateau yonder, between 
the trees?“ | 

6 No,” replied La Voiſin, © there is no occaſion, When we 
reach that brook, ma'amſelle, (you fee the light upon the water 
there, beyond the woods) when we reach that brook, we ſhall 
be at home preſently, I don't know how I happened to miſtake 
the path; I ſeldom come this way after ſunſet.“ 

&« It is ſolitary enough,” ſaid Emily, „ but you have no ban- 
ditti here.” „No, ma'amſelle—no banditti.“ 

© What are you afraid of then, my good friend? you are not 
ſuperſtitious ?”” No, not ſuperititious ; hut, to tell you the 
truth, lady, nobody likes to go near that chateau, after duſk.“ 
« By whom is it inhabited,“ ſaid Emily, „ that it is fo formi- 
dable ?” « Why, ma'amſelle, it is ſcarcely inhabited, for our 
lord the Marquis, and the lord of all theſe fine woods, too, is 
dead. He kad not once been in it, for theſe many years, and 
his people, who have the cate of it, live in a cottage cloſe by.“ 
Emily now underſtood this to be the chateau, which 'La Voiſin 
had formerly pointed out, as having belonged to the Marquis 
Villeroi, on the mention of which her tather had appeared ſo 
much affected. | 

« Ah! it is a deſolate place now, 


continued La Voiſin, 


tand ſuch a grand, fire place, as I remember it!“ Emily in- 

quired what had occaſioned this lamentable change; but the 

old man was filent, and Emily, whoſe intereſt was awakened b 

the fear he had expreſſed, and above all by a recollection of her 

father's agitation, repeated the queſtion, and added, “ If you are 

reither afraid of the inhabitants, my geod friend, nor are ſuper- 
H 2 
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ſtitious, how happens it, that you dread to paſs near that chateau 
in the dark?“ 

Perhaps, then, I am a little ſuperſtitious, ma'amſeile ; and, 
if you knew what I do, you might be ſo too. Strange things 
have happened there. Monſieur, your good father, appeared to 
have known the late Marchioneſs.“ © Pray inform me what 
did happen?“ ſaid Emily, with much emotion. 

«Alas ! ma'amſelle,“ anſwered La Voiſin, „ inquire no fur- 
cher c it is not for me to lay open the domeſtic ſecrets of my 
lord.” Emily, ſurpriſed by the old man's words, and his man- 
ner of delivering them, forbore to repeat her queſtion ; a nearer 
intereſt, the remembrance of St, Aubert, occupied her thoughts, 
and ſhe was led to recollect the muſic ſhe heard on the preceding 
night, which ſhe mentioned to La Voiſin. “ You was not 
alone, ma'amſelle, in this,” he replied, © I heard it too; but I 
have ſo often heard it, at the ſame hour, that I was ſcarcely ſur- 

riſed,”? 

©« You doubtleſs believe this muſic to have ſome connection 
with the chateau.” ſaid Emily ſuddenly, © and are, therefore, 
ſuperſtitious.” It may be ſo, ma'amſelle, but thete are other 


circumſtances, belonging to that chateau, which I remember, and 
ſadly too.“ A heavy ſigh followed: but Emily's delicacy re- 


ſtrained the curioſity theſe words revived, and ſhe inquired no 
further, 77 \ 
On reaching the cottage, all the violence of her grief return- 
ed; it ſeemed as it ſhe had eſcaped its heavy preſſure only while 
ſhe was removed from the object of it. She paſſed immediately 
to the chamber, where the remains of her father ere laid, and 
yielded to all the anguiſh of hopeleſs grief, La Voiſin at length, 
perſuaded her to leave the room, and ſhe returned to her own, 
where, exhauſted, by the ſufferings of the day, ſhe ſoon fell into 
deep fleep, and awoke conſiderably refreſhed. 

When the dreadful hour arrived, in which the remains of St, 
Aubert were to be taken from her for ever, ſhe went alone to the 


chamber to look upon his countenance yet once again, and La 


Voiſin, who had waited patiently below ſtairs, till her deſpair 
ſhould. ſubfide, with the reſpect due to grief, forbore to interrupt 
the indulgence of it, till ſurpriſe, at the length of her ſtay, and 
then apprehenſion overcame his delicacy, and he went to lead 
her from the chamber. Having tapped gently at the door, 


without receiving an anſ{ver, he liſtened attentively, but all was 


fill; no ſigh, no fob of anguiſh was heard. Yet more alarmed 
by this ſilence, he opened the door, and found Emily lying ſenſe- 


, 
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leſs acroſs the foot of the hed, near which ſtood the coffin, His 
calls procured aſſiſtance, and ſhe was carried to her room, where 
proper applications, at length reſtored her. | 

During her ſtate of inſeuſibility, La Voiſin had given direc- 
tions for the coffin to be cloſed, and he ſucceeded in perſuading 
Emily to forbear reviſiting the chamber. She, indeed, felt her- 
ſelf unequal to this, and alſo perceived the neceſſity of ſparing 
her ſpirits, and recollecting fortitude ſufficient to bear her through 
the approaching ſcene. St. Aubert had given a particular 1n- 
junction, that his remains ſhould be interred in the church of the 
: convent of St. Clair, and, in mentioning the north chancel, near the 
ancient tomb of the Villerois, had pointed out the exact ſpot, 
Where he wiſhed to be laid. The ſuperior had granted this 
place for the interment, and thither, therefore, the fad proceſ- 
ſion now moved, which was met, at the gates, by the venerable 
prieſt, followed by a train of friars, Every perſon who heard 
the ſolemn chant of the anthem, and the peal of the organ, that 
ſtruck up, when the body entered the church, and faw alfo the 
feeble ſteps, and the aſſumed tranquillity of Emily, gave her in- 
voluntary tears. She ſhed none, but walked, her face partly ſhaded 
by a thin black veil, between two perſons, who ſupported her, prece- 
ded by the abbeſs, and followed by nuns, whoſe plaintive voices 
mellowed the ſwelling harmony of the dirge. Muhen the proceſ- 
ſion came to the grave the muſic ceaſed. Emily drew the veil 
entirely over her face, and, in a momentary pauſe, between the 
anthem and the reſt of the ſervice, her ſobs were diſtinctly audi- 
ble. The holy father began the ſervice, and Emily again com- 
manded her feelings, till the coffin was let down, and ſhe heard 
the earth rattle on its lid. Then, as ſhe ſhuddered, a groan 
burſt from her heart, and ſhe leaned for ſupport on the perſon 
who ſtood next to her. In a few moments ſhe recovered ; and, 
when ſhe heard thoſe affecting and ſublime words: “ His body 
is buried in peace, and his ſoul returns to Him that gave it,” 
her anguiſh ſoftened into tears, 

The abbeſs led her from the church into her own parlour, and 
there adminiſtered all the conſolations, that religion and gentle 
ſympathy can give. Emily ſtruggled againſt the preſſure of 
grief; but the abbeſs, obſerving her attentively, ordered a bed 
to be prepared, and recommended her to retire to repoſe, © She 
alſo kindly claimed her promiſe to remain a few days at the con- 
vent, and Emily, who had no with to return to the cottage, the 
ſcene of all her ſufferings, had leiſure, now that no immediate 
care preſſed upon her attention, to feel the indiſpoſition, which 
diſabled her from immediately travelling, 
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Meanwhile, the maternal kindneſs of the abbeſs, and the gen. 

tle attentions of the nuns did all, that was poſlible, towards ſooth- 
ing her ſpirits and reſtoring her health. But the latter was too 
deeply wounded, through the medium of her mind, to be quick- 
ly revived. She lingered for ſome weeks zt the convent, under 
the influence of a flow fever, wiſhing to return home, yet una- 
ble to go thither ; often even reluctant to leave the ſpot where 
her father's relics were depoſited, and ſometimes ſoothing herſelf 
with the conſideration, that, it he died here, her remains would 
repoſe beſide thoſe of St. Aubert. In the meanwhile, ſhe ſent 
letters to. Madame Cheron and to the old houſekeeper, inform- 
ing them of the fad event that had taken place, and of her own 
ſituation. From her aunt ſhe received an anſwer, aboundirg | 
more in common-place condolement, than in traits of real ſorrow, 
which aſſured her, that a ſervant ſhould be ſent to conduct her 
to La Vallee, for that her own time was ſo much occupied by 
company, that ſhe had no leiſure to undertake ſo long a journey, WV 
However Emily might prefer La Vallee, to Tholoufe, ſhe could H. 
not be inſenſible of the indecorousand unkind conduct of her aunt, Wil 
in ſuffering her to return thither, where ſhe had no longer a te- Wy 
lation to conſole and protect her; a conduct, which was the more M1! 
culpable, ſince St. Aubert had appointed Madame Cheron the ®" 
guardian of his orphan daughter. | » 
Madame Cheron's ſervant made the attendance.of the good fol 
La Voiſin unneceflary ; and Emily, who felt ſenſibly her obliga- hi 
tions to him, for all his kind attention to her late father, as well ot 
as to herſelf, was glad to ſpare him along, and what, at his time pe 
of life, muſt have been a troubleſome journey. 87 
During her ſtay at the convent, the peace and ſanctity that Nie 
reigned within, the tranquil beauty of the ſcenery without, and m. 
the delicate attentions of the abbeſs and the nuns, were circum. fl. 
ſtances ſo ſoothing, to her mind, that they almoſt tempted her io W'® 
leave a world, where ſhe had loſt her deareſt friends, and devote e 
herſelf to the cloiſter, in a ſpot, rendered ſacred to her by con- WF 
taining the tomb of St. Aubert. The penfive enthuſtaſm, too, FE® 
ſo natural to her temper, had ſpread a beautiful illufion over the 
ſanRified retirement of a nun, that almoſt hid from her view the le 
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ſelfiſhneſs of its ſecurity, But the touches, which a melancholy e. 
fancy, flightly tinctured with ſuperſtition, gave to the monaſtic _ 
ſcene, began to fade, as her ſpirits revived, and brought once 
more to her heart an image, which had only tranſiently been an 
baniſhed thence, By this ſhe was filently awakened to hope — 


and comfort and ſweet affections; viſions of happineſs glearagd 
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faintly at a diſtance, and, though ſhe knew them to be illuſions, 
ſhe could not reſolve to ſhut them out for ever, It was the re- 
membrance of Valancourt, of his taſte, his genius, and of the 
countenance which glowed with both, that, perhaps, alone de- 
termined her to return to the world. The grandeur and ſublim- 
ity of the ſcenes, amidſt which they had firſt met, had faicinated 
ber fancy, and had imperceptibly contributed to render Valan- 
court more intereſting, by ſeeming to communicate to him ſome. 
what of their own character. The eſteem, toc, which St. Aubert 
bad repeatedly expreſſed for him, ſanctioned this kivdneſs ; but, 
though his countenance and manner had continually expreſſed 
his admiration of her, he had no otherwiſe declared it; and even 
the hope of ſeeing him again was ſo diſtant, that ſhe was ſcarce- 
ly conſcious of it, ſtill leſs that it influenced ber conduct on this 
occaſion, | | 
It was ſeveral days aſter the arrival of Madame Cheron's ſer- 
vant before Emily was ſufficiently recovered to undertake the 
Journey to La Vallee. On the evening preceding her departure, 
ſhe went to the cottage to take leave of La Voitin and his fami- 
ly, and to make them a return for their kindneſs, I he old man 
ſhe found ſitting on a bench at his door, between his daughter, 
and his ſon in-Jaw, who was juſt returned from his daily labour, 
Wand who was playing upon a pipe, that, in tone, reſembled an 
Joboe. A flaſk of wine ſtood beſide the old man, and, before 
him, a ſmall table with fruit and bread, round which ſtood ſeveral 
ot his grandſons, fine roſy children, who were taking their ſup- 
e per, as their mother diſtributed it. On the edge of the little 
green, that ſpread before the cottage, were cattle and a few ſheep 
t Nrepoſing under the trees. The landſcape was touched with the 
mellow light of the evening ſun, whoſe long flanting beams 
played through a viſta of the woods, and lighted up the diſtant 
turrets of the chateau. She pauſed a moment, before ſhe em- 
rged from the Made, to gaze upon the happy group before her, 
on the complacency and eaſe of healthy age, depictured on the 
Fountenance of La Voiſin; the maternal tenderneſs of Agnes, 
es ſhe looked upon her children, and the innocency of infantine 
e {pleaſures reflected in their ſmiles. Emily looked again at the 
enerable old man, and at the cottage ; the memory of her fa- 
ic Weber roſe with full force upon her mind, and ſhe baſtily ſtepped 
e Norward, afraid to truſt herſelf with a longer pauſe. She took 
nan affectionate and affecting leave of La Voiſin and his family; 
e Ine ſcemed to love her as his davghter, and ſhed tears; Emily 
d ed many. She avoided going into the cottage, huce the 
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knew it would revive emotions, ſuch as ſhe could not now en- 
dure. | 

One painful ſcene yet awaited her, for ſhe determined to vi. 
fit her father's grave; and, that ſhe might not be interrupted, 
or obſerved in the indulgence of her melancholy tenderneſs, ſhe 
deferred her viſit, till every inhabitant of the convent, except 
the nun who promiſed to bring her the key of the church, 
ſhould be retired to reſt, Emily remained in her chamber, till 
ſhe heard the convent bell ſtrike twelve, when the nun came, as Þ| 
ſhe had appointed, with the key of a private door, that opened 
into the church, and they deſcended together the narrow wind. £1 
ing ſtaircaſe that led thither, The nun offered to accompa. 
ny Emily to the grave, adding, © It is melancholy to go alone f 
at this hour; but the former, thanking her for the conſider. 
ation, could not conſent to have any witneſs of her ſorrow ; II 
and the ſiſter, having unlocked the door, gave her the lamp. 
% You will remember, ſiſter, ſaid ſhe, “that in the eaft aille, If 
which you muſt paſs, is a newly open grave; hold the light to i * 
the ground, that you may not ſtumble over the looſe earth.“ E-. II 
mily, thanking her again, took the lamp, and, ſtepping into the 
church, ſiſter Mariette departed. But Emily pauſed a moment 
at the door; a ſudden fear came over her, and ſhe returned toll ſe 
the foot cf the ſtaircaſe, where, as ſhe heard the Reps of the nus 
aſcending, and, while ſhe held up the lamp, ſaw her black ve! 
. waving over the ſpiral baluſters, ſhe was tempted to call her back, 
While ſhe heſitated, the veil diſappeared, aud, in the next mo- 
ment, aſhamed of her fears, ſhe returned to the church. I be 
cold air of the aiſle chilled her, and their deep. ſilence and ex- 
tent, feebly ſhone upon the moonlight, that ſtreamed through: 
diſtant gothic window, would at any other time have awed her 
into ſuperſtition ; now, grief occupied all her attention, She 
fcarcely heard the whiſpering echoes of het own ſteps, or thougrt ue 
of the open grave, till ſhe found herſelf almoſt on its brink, n 
frier of the convent had been burried there on the prececingſQe# 
evening, and, as ſhe had fat alone in her chamber at twilight 
ſhe heard, at diſtance, the monks chanting the requiem for hi 
ſoul. This brought freſhly to hef memory the circumſtances ect 
her father's death; and, as the voices, mingling with a low quet- her 
ulous peal of the organ, ſwelled faintly, gloomy and affecting vi. 
ſions had ariſen upon her mind. Now the remembered them Heu 
and, turning afice to avoid the broken ground, theſe recollectiois 
made her paſs on with quicker ſteps to ile grave of St. Aubert 
when in the moonlight, that fell athwart a remote part of dhe 
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aiſle, ſhe thought ſhe ſaw a ſhadow gliding between the pillars, - 
She ſtopped to liſten, and, not hearing any footſtep, believed that 
her f:ncy had deceived her, and, no longer apprehenſive of be- 
ing obſerved, proceeded. St. Aubert was buried beneath a plain 
. © marble, bearing little more than his name and the date of his 
birth and death, near the foot of the flately monument of the 
, | Villerois. Emily remained at his grave, till a chime, that called 
che monks to early prayers, warned her to retire ; then, ſhe wept 
| over it a laſt farewel, and forced herſelf from the ſpot. After 
this hour of melancholy indulgence, ſhe was refreſhed by a deeper 
1_ ſleep than ſhe had experienced for a long time, and, on awaken- 
Jing, her mind was more tranquil and reſigned than it had been 
ſince St. Aubert's death. | 

„ But, when the moment of her departure from the convent ar- 
rived, all her grief returned ; the memory of the dead, and the 
kindneſs of the living attached her to the place ; and for the 
e, facred ſpot, where her father's remains were interred, ſhe ſeemed 
ao feel all thoſe tender affections which we conceive for home. 
F. The abbeſs repeated many kind affurances of regard at their 
he perting, and preſſed her to return, if ever ſhe ſhould find her 
nt {condition elſe here unpleaſant ; many of the nuns alſo expreſ- 
ſed unaffected regret at her departure, and Emily left the con- 
vent 2 many tears, and followed by fincere wiſhes for her 
appineſs. | 

She had travelled ſeveral leagues, before the ſcenes of the 
ountry, through which ſhe paſſed, had power to rouſe her for a 
moment from the deep melancholy, into which ſhe was ſunk, 
: ad, when they did, it was only to remind her, that, on her laſt 
view of them, St. Aubert was at her fide, and to call up to her 
remembrance the remarks he had delivered on fimilar ſcenery, 
hus, without any particular occurrence, paſſed the day in lan- 
guor and dejection. She flept that night at a town on the 
_ of Languedoc, and on the following moraipg, entered 
aſcony. 

Towards the eloſe of this day, Emily came within view of the 
plains in the neighbourhood of La Valle, and the well known ob- 
heets of former times began to preſs upon her notice, and with 
vet · Nbem recollections that awakened all her tenderneſs and grief. 
vi. often, while ſhe looked: through her tears upon the wild gran- 
cm (cur of the Pyrenees, now. varied with the rich lights and ſha- 
ions os of evening, ſhe remembered, that, when laſt ſhe ſaw them, 
wr | r father partook with her of the pleaſure they inſpired, Sud- 
the fuly ſome ſcene, which be had particularly poiated out to her, 
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would preſent itſelf, and the ſick languor of deſpar would ſteal | 
upon her heart, © There!“ ſhe would exclaim, there are the 
very cliffs, there the wood of pines, which he looked at with 
ſuch delight, as we paſſed this road together for the laſt time, 
'There too, under the crag of that mountain, 1s the cottage, 
peeping from among the cedars, which he bade me remember, 
and copy with my pencil, O my father, ſhall I never ſee you 
more!“ be 

As ſhe drew near the chateau, theſe melancholy memorials of 
paſt times multiplied. At length, the chateau itſelf appeared 
amid the glowing beauty. of Sr. Aubert's favourite landſcape, 
This was an object, which called for fortitude, not for tears; 
Emily dried hers, and prepared to meet with calmneſs the trying 
moment of her return to that home, where there was no longer 
a parent to welcome her. Yes,” ſaid ſhe, © let me not forget 
the leſſons he has taught me ! How often he has pointed out 
the neceſſity of reſiſting even virtuous ſorrow ; how often we 
have admired together the greatneſs of a mind, that can at once 
ſuffer and reaſon! O myfather ! if you are permitted to look down 
upon your child, it will pleaſe you to ſee that ſhe remembers, 
and endeavours to practiſe, the precepts you have given her,” 

A turn on the road now allowed a nearer view of the cheteau, 
the chimneys, tipped with light, riſing from behind St. Aubert's 
favourite oaks, whoſe foliage partly concealed the lower part of 
the building. Emily could not ſuppreſs a heavy figh. © This 
too, was his favourite hour,” ſaid ſhe, as ſhe gazed upon the long 
evening ſhadows, ſtretched athwart the landſcape. * How deep 
the repoſe, how lovely the ſcene ! lovely and tranquil as in for- 
mer days | 

Again ſhe reſiſted the preſſure of ſorrow, till her ear caught 
the gay melody of the dance, which ſhe had ſo often liſtened to, 
as ſhe walked with St. Aubert, on the margin of the Garonne, 
when all her fortitude forſook her, and ſhe continued to weep, 
till the carriage ſtoppe] at the little gate that opened upon what 


was now her own territory, She raiſed her eyes on the ſudden 5 
ſtopping of the carriage, and ſaw her father's old houſckeepe h 

coming to open the gate. Manchon alſo came running, ans 

barking before her: and, when his young miſtreſs alighieh y 


fawned, and played round her, gaſping with joy. 
Dear ma'amſelle !”” ſaid Thereſa, and pauſed, and looke! h 


as if ſhe would have offered ſomething of condolement to Emily th 


whoſe tears now prevented reply. The dog ſtillfawned and rat 
round her, and then flew towards the carriage, with a ſhort quid 
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bark, Ah, ma' amſelle my poor maſter !“ ſaid Thereſa, 


whoſe feelings were more awakened than her delicacy, “Man- 


chon's gone to look for him.” Emily, ſobbed aloud ; and on 


looking towards the carriage, which ſtill ſtood with the door 
open, aw the animal ſpring into it, and inftantly leap out, and 
then with his noſe on the ground run round the horſes. f 

« Don't cry ſo, ma' amſelle,“ ſaid Thereſa, „it breaks my 
heart to ſee you.” The dog now came runnivg to Emily, then 
returned to the carriage, and then back again to her, whining 
and diſconterited. * Poor rogue!“ ſaid Thereſa, thou haſt 
loſt thy maſter, thou may'ſt well cry! But come, my dear 
young lady, be comforted. What ſhall 1 get to refteſh you ?”*_ 
Emily gave her hand to the old ſervant, and tried reſtrain 
her grief, while ſhe made ſome kind inquiries c ing her 
bealth. But ſhe fill lingered in the walk which! the chat. 
eau, for within was no perſon to meet her wich the kiſs of af- 
fection; her own heart no longer palpitated with impatient joy 
to meet again the well known ſmile, and ſhe dreaded to fee ob- 
jects, which would recall the full remembrance of her former hap- 
pineſs. She moved flowly towards the door, pauſed, went on, 
and pauſed again. How filent, how forſaken, how forlorn did 
the chateau appear l Trembling to enter it, yet blaming herſelf 
for delaying 4 ſhe could not avoid, ſhe, at length, pzſſed into 
the hall; croſſed it with a hurried fiep, as if afraid to look 
round, and opened the door of that room, which ſhe was wont 
to call her own. Ihe gloom of evening gave ſolemnity to its 
filent and deſerted air. | 

The chairs, the tables, every article of furniture, ſo -familiar 
to her in happier times, ſpoke eloquently to her heart. She 
ſeated herſcit, without immediately obſerving it, in a window, 
which opened upon the garden, and where St. Aubert had often 
ſat with her, watching the ſun retire from the rich and exten- 
hive proſpect, that appeared beyond the groves. 

Having indulged her tears for ſometime, ſhe became more 
compoſed ; and, when Theteſa, after ſceing the baggage depc- 
ſited in her-lady's room, again appeared, ſte had ſo far recovered 
her ſpirits, as to be able to converſe with her, | 

« I have made up the green bed for you, ma'amfſelle” ſail 
Thereſa, as ſhe ſet the coſice upon the table. I thought you 
would like it better than your own now; but I little thought 
this day month, that you would come back alone. A-well-a-day ! 
the news almott brcke my heart, u hen it did ccme. Who 
would kave N that my poor maſter when he went from 
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home, would never return again!“ Emily hid her face with 
her handkerchief, and waved her hand. 


dy, be comforted -e muſt all die. My dear maſter is a 
above,” Emily took the handkerchief from her face, and raiſed 
her eyes full of tears towards heaven ; ſoon after ſhe dried them, 
and, in a calm, but tremulous voice, began to inquire concern- 
ing ſome of her late father's penſioners, 


and handed it to her miſtreſs, „ all that could come, have been 
here 1 day to inquire after you and my maſter.” She then 
proceede 

and otheg 


would dies Yet ſhe is alive ſtill. She has ſeen the chaiſe at the 
door, and knows you are come home.” 1 


ings, that adorned the room, which his taſte had inſtructed her to 


her reſolution, ſtepped forward to go into thoſe forlorn rooms, 


moment {orſook her, when ſhe opened the door of the library; 


Do taſte the coffee,” ſaid Thereſa. My dear young la- 
aint 


« Alas-a-day !”” ſaid Thereſa, as ſhe poured out the coffee, 


to tell, that ſome were dead whom they had left well; 
ho were ill, had recovered. © And ſee, ma'am- 
adde Thereſa, „there is old Mary coming up the gar- 
ie has looked every day theſe three years as if ſhe 


The ſight of this poor old woman would have been too much 
for Emily, and ſhe begged Thereſa would go and tell her, that 
ſhe was too ill to ſee any perſon that night, © To-morrow 1 
ſhall be better, perhaps ; but give her this token of my remem- 
brance.“ | 5 

Emily ſat for ſometime, given up to ſorrow. Not an object, 
on which her eye glanced, but awakened ſome remembrarice, that 
led immediately to the ſubject of her grief. Her favourite 

nts, which St. Aubert had taught her to nurſe ; the little draw- 


execute; the books that he had ſelected for her uſe, and which 
they had read together; her muſical inſtruments, whoſe ſounds 
he loved ſo well, and which he ſometimes awakened himſelf— 
every object gave new force to ſorrow. At length, ſhe rouſed 
herſelf from this melancholy indulgence, and, ſummoning all 


which, though ſhe dreaded to enter, ſhe knew would yet more 
powerſully affect her, if ſhe delayed to viſit them. 
Having paſſed through the green-houſe, her courage for 3 


©” fl ins on ani «4 


and, perhaps, the, ſhade, which evening and the foliage of the 
rees near the windows threw acroſs the room, heightened the 
ſolemnity of her feclings on entering that apartment, whereevery 


| thing ſpoke of her father, Thege was an armchair, in which he ſe 
uſed to fit ; ſhe ſhrunk when ſhe obſerved it, for ſhe had ll „. 
often ſeen him ſeat-d there, and the idea of him roſe ſo diſtindth WF 4g 


A 
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to her mind, that ſhe almoſt fancied ſhe ſaw him before her,— 
But ſhe checked the illuſions of a diſtempered imagination] 
though ſhe could not ſubdue a certain degree of awe, which 
now mingled” with her emotions. She walked flowly to the 
chair, and ſeated herſelf in it; there was a reading deſk before 
it, on which lay a book open, as it had been left by her father. 
It was ſome moments before ſhe recovered courage enough to 


examine it; and, when ſhe looked at the open page, ſhe i:1me- 


diately recollected, that St. Aubert, on the evening before bis de- 
parture from the chateau, hag,” read to her ſome paſſages from 
this his favourite author. The  eircumſtance now affected her 
extremely; ſhe looked at the page, wept, and looked again. — 
To her the book appeared ſacred and invaluable, andiſhe would 
not have moved it, or cloſed the page, which he left open, 
for the treaſures of the Indies. Still ſhe ſat before he deſk, and 
could not reſolve to quit it, though the increaſing gloom, and 
the profound filence of the apartment, revived a degree of paĩn- 
ful awe, Her thoughts dwelt on the probable ſtate of departed 
ſpirits, and ſhe "remembered the affecting converſation, which 
had paſſed between St. Aubert and La Voiſin, on the night pre- 
ceding his death. As ſhe muſed ſne ſaw the door flowly open, 
and a ruſtling ſound in a remote part of the room ſtartled her. 
Through the duſk ſhe thought ſhe perceived ſomething move, — 
The ſubje& ſhe had been. confidering, . and the preſent tone of 
her ſpirits, which made her imagination reſpond. to every im- 
preſſion of her ſenſes, gave her a ſudden terror of ſomething ſu- 
pernatural. She ſat for a moment - motionleſs, and then, ber 
diſſipated reaſon returning, © What ſhould I fear?“ ſaid ſhe.— 
% 4 the ſpirits of thoſe we love ever return to us, it is in kind- 
ne 8. SIT A 

- 'The filence, which again reigned, made her aſhamed of her 
late fears, and ſhe believed, that her imagination had deladed 
her, or that ſhe had heard one of thoſe unaccountable noiſes, 
which ſometimes occur in old houſes. The ſame ſound, how- 
ever, returned; and,-diſtinguiſhing ſomething moving towards 
her, and in the next inſtant preſs beſide her into the chair, ſhe 
ſurieked ; but her fleeting ſenſes were inſtantly recalled, on per- 
ceiving that it was Manchon who ſat by her, and who now lick- 
ed her hands affectionately. 

Perceiving her ſpirits unequal to the taſk ſhe had aſſigned her- 
ſelf of viſiting the deſerted rooms of the chateau this night, 
when ſhe left the library, ſhe walked in the garden, and down 
to the terrace, that overhung the river, The ſun was now ſet; 
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but, under the dark branches of the almond trees, was ſcen the 
ſaffron glow of the weſt, ſpreading Leyond the twilight of mid- 
dle air. The bat flitted ſilently by; and, now and then, the 
mourning note of the nightingale was heard. The circumſtan- 
ces of the hour brought to her recollection ſome lines, which 
ſhe had once heard St. Aubert recite on this very ſpot, and ſhe 
had now a melancholy pleaſure in repeating them. 


SONNET. 


ow the bat circles on the breeze of eve, 

hat creeps, in ſhudd'ting fits, aloug the wave, 
And trembles *mid the woc ds. and through the cave 
Whoſe lonely fighs the wanderer deceive ; 
For oft, when melancholy charms his mind, 
He thinks the Spirit ofthe rock he heats, 
Nor liſtens, but with ſweetly-thrilling fears, 
To the low myflic murmurs of the wind! 
Now the bat circles, and the twilight-dew 
Falls ſilent round, and, o'er the mountain-cliff, 
The gleaming wave and far-diſcovered ſkiff, 
Spreads the gray veil of ſoft, ha: monic us hue, 
$0 falls o'er Grief the dew of pity's tear 
Dimming her lonely viſions of deſpair. 


Emily, wandering on, came to St. Aubert's favourite plane - 
tree, where ſo often, at this hour, they had ſat beneath the ſhade 
together, and with her dear mother fo often had converſed on 
the ſubjeR of a future ſlate, How often, too, had her father 
expreſſed the comfort he derived from believing, that they 
fhould meet in another world! Emily, overcome by theſe re- 
collections, left the plare-tree, and, as ſhe leaned penſively on 
the wall of the terrace, ſhe obſerved a group of * dancing 
gaily on the banks of the Garonne, which fpread in broad ex- 
panſe below, and reflected the evening light, What a contraſt 
they formed to the deſolate, unhappy Emily! Tbeg were gay 
and debonnaire, as they were wont to be u hen ſhe, too, was gay, 
when St. Aubert uſed to liſten to their merry muſic, with a 
countenance beaming pleaſure and benevolence, Emily, having 
looked for a moment on this ſprightly band, turned away, una- 
ble to bear the remembrances it excited; but where, alas! 
could ſhe turn, aud not meet new objects to give acuteneſs to 

rief? | 
; As ſhe walked flowly towards the houſe, ſhe was met by 
Thereſa, „Dear ma' amſelle, ſaid the, “I bave been ſeeking 
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you up and down this half hour, and was afraid ſome accident 
had happened to you. How can you like to wander about ſo 
in this night air! Do come into the houſe, Think what my 
poor maſter would have ſaid, if he could fee you. I am fure, 
when my dear lady died, no gentleman could take it more to 
heart than he did, yet you know he ſeldom ſhed a tear.“ 
“Pray, Thereſa, ceaſe,” ſaid Emily, wiſhing to interrupt this 


ill judged, but well meaning harrangue ; Thereſa's loquacity, 


however, was not to be filenced ſo eaſily. “ And when you 
uſed to grieve ſo,” ſhe added, “ he often told you how Wrong 
it was—for that my miſtreſs was happy. And, if ſhe was hap- 
py, I am ſure he is ſo too; for the prayers of the poor, they ſay, 
reach heaven,” During this ſpeech, Emily had walked ſilently 
into the chateau, and Thereſa lighted her acroſs the hall into 
the common fitting parlour, where ſhc had laid the cloth, with 
one ſolitary knife and fork, for ſupper, Emily was in the 


toom before ſhe perceived that it was not her own apartment, 


but ſhe checked the emotion which inclined her to leave it, and 
ſeated herſelf quietly by the little ſupper table. Her father's 
hat hung upon the oppoſite wall; while ſhe gazed at it, a faint- 
neſs came over her. "Thereſa looked at her, and then at the ob- 
je, on which her eyes were ſettled, and went to remove it; 
but Emily waved her hand“ No,” ſaid ſhe, © let it remain. 
I am going to my chamber.” „ Nay ma'amſelle, ſupper is 
ready,” 1 cannot take it.“ replied Emily, “Iwill go to my 
room, and try to ſleep. 'T'o-morrow I ſhall be better.” 

*« This is poor doings!” ſaid Thereſa. « Dear lady! do take 
ſome food! I have dreſſed a pheaſant, and a-fine one it is. Old 
Monſieur Barreaux ſent it this moruing, for I ſaw him yeſter- 
day, and told him you were coming. And I know nobody that 


- ſeemed more concerned, when he heard the ſad neus, than ke.” 


„% Did he ?” ſaid Emily, in a tender voice, while ſhe felt ker 
poor heart warmed for a moment by a ray of ſympathy. 


At length, her ſpirits were entirely overcome, and ſhe retired 
to her room, 
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CHAP. X. 


© Can Nuſic's voice, can Beauty's eye, 

Can Painting's glowing hand ſupply 

A charm ſo ſuited to my mind, 

As blows this hollow guſt of wird ? 

As drops this little weeping rill, - 

Soft tink ling down the mols-grown hill; 
While, through the well, where links the crimſon day, 
Merck Twilight flowly fails, and waves her banneis gray 7“ 

IAsOG &. 


Em. ſometime after her return to La Vallee, received let- 
ters ſrom her aunt, Madame Cheron, in which, after fome com- 
mon place condolement and advice, the invited her to 'Tholouſe, 
and added, that, as her late brother had entruſted Emily's educa- 
tion to her, ſhe ſhould conſider herſelf bound to overlcok her 
conduct. Emily, at this time, wiſhed only to remain at La 
Vallee, in the ſcenes of her early happineſs, aww rendered infi- 
nitely dear to her, as the late refidence of thoſe, whom ſhe had 
loſt for ever, where ſhe could weep unobſerved, retrace their ſteps, 
and remember each minute particular of their manners, But 
ſhe was equally anxious to avoid the difpleaſure of Madame 


Cheron, 
* Though her aſfection would not ſuffer her to queſtion even a 


moment, the propriety of St. Aubert's conduct in appointing | 


Nadame for her guardian, ſhe was ſenſible, that this ſtep had 
made her happineſs depend, in a great degree, on the humour cf 
her aunt, In her reply, ſhe begged permiſſion to remain, at pre- 
ſent, at La Vallee, mentioning the extreme dejection of her ſpi- 
rits, and the neceſſity ſhe felt for quiet and retirement to reſtore 
them. Theſe ſhe knew were not to be found at Madame Che- 
ron's, whoſe inclinations led her into a life of diſſipation, which 


her ample furtune encouraged ; and, having given her anſwer, | 


ſhe felt ſomewhat more at eaſe, 
In the firſt days of ker affliction, ſhe was viſited by Monfeur 


Barreaux, a ſincere mourner fer St, Aubert. I may well la- 


ment my friend,” ſaid he, „for I ſhall never meet with his re- 

mblance, If I could have found ſuch a man in what is called 
Diety, I ſhould ndt have left it.“ | 

M. Barreaux's admiration of her father endeated him extreme- 
ly to Emily, whote heart found almoſt its firlt relief in conver- 
ſing of her patent's, with a man, whom ſhe fo much reverec, 
and who, though with ſuch an ungracious appearance, poſſeſſed 
ſ> much gocduels of heart, and delicacy of mind. 
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devetal weeks paſſed away in quiet retirement, and Emily's 
aſlition began to ſoften into melancholy, She could bear to 
read the books ſhe had before read with her father ; to fit in 
his chair in the library—-to watch the flowers his band had 
planted—to awaken the tones of that inſtrument his fingers had 
preſſed, and ſometimes even to play his favourite air. 
When her mind had recovered from the firſt ſhock of afflic- 
tion, perceiving the danger of yielding to indolence, and that 
activity alone could reſtore its tone, ſhe ſcrupulouſly endeavour- 
ed to paſs all her hours in employment. And it was now that 
ſhe underſtood the full value of the education ſhe had received 
from St. Aubert, for in cultivating her underſtanding he had 
fecured her an aſylum from indolence, without recourſe to 
diſſipation, and rich and varied amuſement and information, in- 
dependent cf the ſociety, from which her ſituation ſecluded her. 
Nor were the good effects of this education confined to ſelſiſh ad- 
vantages, fince, St. Aubert having nouriſhed every amiable qua- 
lity of her heart, it now expanded in benevolence to all around 
her, and taught her, when ſhe could not remove the misfortunes 
| of others, at leaſt to ſoften them by ſympathy and tenderneſs ;—- 
a benevolence that taught her to feel for all, that could ſuffer, 
Madame Cheron returned no anſwer to Emily's letter, who 
began to hope, that ſhe ſhould be permitted to remain ſometime 
i | longer in her retirement, and her mind had now fo far recovered 
its ſtrength, that ſhe ventured to view the ſcenes, which moſt 
1 BJ powerfully recalled the images of paſt times. Among theſe was 
| the filhing-houſe ; and, to indulge ſtill more the affectionate 
- I melancholy of the viſit, ſhe took thither her lute, that he might 


- again hear there the tones, to which St. Aubert and her mother 


© BW had ſo often delighted to liſten. She went alone, and at that 
ſtill hour of the evening, which is ſo ſoothing to fancy and to 
grief. The laſt time ſhe had been here ſhe was in company 
with Monſt ur and Madame St. Aubert, a few days preceding 
that, on which the latter was ſeized with a fatal illneſs. Now, 
when Emily again entered the woods, that ſurrounded the build 
Ing, they awakened ſo forcibly the memory of former times, 
that her reſolution yielde] for a moment to exceſs of grief, — 
She ſtopped, leane for ſupport againſt a tree, and wept for ſome 
minutes, before ſhe had recovered herſelf ſufficiently to proceed, 
The little path, that led to the building, was overgrown with 
grafs, and the flowers which St. Aubert had ſcattered carelefsly 
along the border were almoſt choked with weeds—the tall thiſ- 
ie the fox-glove, and the nettle, She often pavuſe\l to look on 
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the deſolate ſpot, now ſo ſilent and forſaken, and when, with a 
trembling hand, ſhe opened the door of the fiſhing-houſe, Ah!“ 
ſaid ſhe, „every thing—every thing remains as when I left it 
laſt—left it with thoſe who never muſt return!“ She went to 
a window, that overhung the rivulet, and leaning over it, with 
her eyes fixed on the current, was ſoon loſt in melancholy reve- 
rie. The lute ſhe had brought lay forgotten beſide her; the 
mournful ſighing of the breeze, as it waved the high pines 
above, and its ſofter whiſpers among the oſiers, that bowed upon 
the banks below, was a kind of muſic more in uniſon with her 
feelings, It did not vibrate on the chords of unhappy memory, 
but was ſoothing to the heart as the voice of Pity. She contin- 
ued to muſe, unconſcious of the gloom of evening, and. that the 
ſun's laſt light trembled on the heights above, and would proba- 
bly have remained ſo much longer, if a ſudden footſtep, without 
the building, had not alarmed her attention, and firſt made her 
recollect that ſhe was unprotected. In the next moment, a door 
opened, and a ſtranger appeared, who ſtopped on perceiving En- 
ily, and then began to apologize for his intruſion. But Emily, 
at the ſound of his voice, loſt her fear in a ſtronger emotion ; 
its tones were familiar to her ear, and, though the could not 
readily diſtinguiſh through the duſk the features of the perſon 
who ſpoke, ſhe felt a remembrance too ſtrong to be diſtruſted. 

He repeated his apology, and Emily then ſaid ſomething in 
reply, when the ſtranger, eagerly advancing, exclaimed, “ Good 
God ! can it be—ſurely I am not miſtaken ma' amſelle St. Au- 
bert—is it not?“ 

« It is indeed,” ſaid Emily, who was confirmed in her fil: 
conjecture, for ſhe now diſtinguiſhed the countenance of Valar. 
court, lighted up with ſtill more than its uſual animation, A thou. 
ſand painful recollections crowded to her mind, and the effort 
u Which ſhe made to ſupport herſelf, only ſerved to increaſe het 
agitation, Valancourt, meanwhile, having inquired anxious 
after her health, and expreſſed his hopes, that M. St. Aubert hach 
found benefit from travelling, learned from the flood of tears 
which ſhe could no longer repreſs, the fatal truth. He led he! 
to a ſeat, and ſat down by her, while Emily continued to weepfy 
and Valancourt to hold the hand, which ſhe was unconſcious h 
had taken, till it was wet with the tears, which grief for St. Au 
bert, and ſympathy for herſelf had called forth. 4 

« I feel,” faid he, at length, „I feel how inſufficient all ot 
tempt at conſolation mult he on this ſubject. I can only mour! 
with you, for I cannot doubt the ſource of your tears. Wo: 
to God I were miſtaken !”. | 
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Emily could ſtill anſwer only by tears, till ſhe roſe, and beg- 
ged they might leave the melancholy ſpot, when Valancourt, 
though he lay her feebleneſs, could not offer to detain her, but 
took her arm within his, and led her from the fiſhing houſe, 
They walked ftently through the woods, Valancourt anxious to 
know, yet fearing to aſk any particulars concerning St. Aubert; 
and Emily too much diſtteſſed to converſe. After ſometime, 


however, ſhe acquired fortitude enough to ſpeak of her father, 
; and to give a brief account of the manner of his death ; during 
which recital, Valancourt's countenance betrayed ſtrong emotion, 
„and, when he heard that St. Aubert had died on the road, and 
e and that Emily had been left among ftrangers, he preſſed her 
if | hand between his, and involuntarily exclaimed, » Why was I not 
+ there “ but in the next moment recolle&ted himſelf, for he im- 
r mediately returned to the mention of her father ; till, perceiving 
ic that her ſpirits were exhauſted, he gradually changed the ſubject, | 
n. 4nd ſpoke of himſelf,” Emily thus learned, that, after they had 
parted, he had wandered for ſometime, along the ſhores of the 
a  {-fediterranean, and had then returned through Languedoc irtb 
. wr vie id which was his native province, and where he uſually 
reſided, | 
oF When he had concluded his little narrative, he ſunk into a 
in flence, which Emily was not diſpoſed to interrupt, and it con- 
of tinved, till they reached the gate of the chateau, when he ſtop- 


1 J ped, as it he had known this to be the limit of his walk. Here, 
ſaying, that it was his intention to return to Eſtuviere on the fol- 
rd low ing day, he aſked her if ſhe would permit him to take leave 
or her in the morning; and Emily, perceiving that ſhe could 
not re ject an ordinary civility, without exprefling by her refuſal 
an expectation of ſomething more, was compelled to anſwer, that 
ſhe- ſhould be at home. | 
She paſſed a melancholy evening, during which the retroſpect 
of all that had happened, ſince ſhe had ſeen Valancourt, woul1 
riſe to her imagination; and the ſcene of her father's death ap- 
peared in tints as freſh, as if it had paſſed on the preceding day. 
She remembered particularly the earneſt and ſolemn manner, in 
which he had required her to deſtroy the manuſcript papers, and, 
awakening from the lethargy, in which ſorrow had held her, ſhe 
was ſhocked to think ſhe had not yet obeyed him, and determin- 
ed, that another day ſhould not reproach her with the neglect. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Can ſuch things be, 
And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 
Without our ſpecial wonder ?” 


- 


MAcBEerHn. 


Ox the next morning, Emily ordered a fire to be lighted in 


the ſtove of the chamber, where St. Aubert uſed to ſleep ; and, 
as ſoon as ſhe had breakfaſted, went thither to burn the papers. 
Having faſtened the door to prevent interruption, ſhe opened the 
cloſet where they were concealed, as ſhe entered which, ſhe felt 
an emotion of unuſual awe, and ſtood for ſome moments ſurvey- 
ing it, trembling, and almoſt afraid to remove the board. "There 
was a great chair in one corner of the cloſer, and, oppoſite to it, 
ſtood the table, at which ſhe had ſeen her father fir, on the even- 
ing that preceded his departure, looking over, with ſo much emo- 
tion, what ſhe believed to be theſe very papers. | 


The ſolitary life, which Emily had led of late, and the me. 
Iancholy ſubjects, on which ſhe had ſuffered her thoughts to 


dwell, had rendered her at times ſenfible to the © thick-comiry 
fancies” of a mind greatly enervated. It was lamentable, that 
her excellent underflanding ſhould have yielded, even for a#mo. 


ment, to the reveries of ſuperſtition, or rather to thoſe ſtarts of 


Imagination, which deceive the ſenſes into what can he called 
nothing leſs than momentary madneſs, Inſtances of this tempo. 
Tary failure of mind had more than once occurred fince her re- 
turn home ; particularly when, wandering through this lone!y 
. manſion in the evening twilight, ſhe had been alarmed by ap- 
pearances, which would have been unſeen in her more cheer! 
days. Jo this infirm ſtate of her nerves may be attributed what 
ſhe imagined, when her eyes glancing a ſecond time on the arm. 
chair, which ſtood in an obſcure part of the cloſet, the counte. 


nance of her dead father appeared there, Emily ſtood fixed for 
a moment to the floor, after which fhe left the cloſet, Her {p:| 
Tits, however, ſoon returned; ſhe reproached herſelf with the 


weakneſs of thus ſuffering interruption io an act of ſerious ig- 
portance, and again opened the door. By the directions whic! 
St. Aubert had given her, ſhe readily found the board he had 
deſcribed in an oppoſite corner of the cloſet, near the window ; 
ſhe diſtinguiſhed alſo the line he had mentioned, and, preſſing it 
as he had hade her, it ſlid down, and diſcloſed the bundle of pa- 
pers, together with ſome ſcattered ones, and the purſe of lou, 


r 
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With a trembling hand ſhe removed them, replaced the board, 
| pauſed a moment, and was riſing from the floor, when, on look- 
ing up, there appeared to her alarmed fancy the ſame countenance 
in the chair. The illuſion, another inſtance of the unhappy ef- 
fect which ſolitude and grief had gradually produced upon her 
mind, ſubdued her ſpirits ; ſhe ruſhed forward into the chamber, 
and ſunk almoſt ſenſeieſs into a chair. Returning reaſon ſoon 
a [4 overcame the dreadful, but pitiable, attack of imagination, and 
!, ſhe turged to the papers, though ſtill with fo little recollection, that 
s. her eyes involuntarily ſettled on the writing of ſome looſe ſheets, 
c which lay open; and ſhe was unconſcious, that ſhe was tranſgreſ- 
It ſing her father's &rit injunction, till a ſentence of dreadful import 
'- Þ awakenedher attention and her memory together. She haſtily put 
re the papers from her; but the words, which had rouſed equally — 
; © curioſity and terror, ſhe could. not diſmiſs from her thoughts. 
n- So powerfully had they affected her, that ſhe even could not re- 
0- I ſolve to deſtroy the papers immediately; and the more ſhe dwelt 
on the circumſtance, the more it inflamed her imagination. 
e- } Urged by the moſt forcible, and apparently the moſt neceſſary, 
to curioſity to inquire farther, concerning the terrible and myſteri- 
ag ous ſubject, to which ſhe had ſeen an illufion, ſhe began to la- 
1at ment her promiſe to deſtroy the papers. For a moment, ſhe even 
10- MF doubted, whether it could juſtly be obeyed, in contradiction to 
of ſuch reaſons as there appeared to be for further information, But 
ed BY the deluſion was momentary. | ? 
L have given a ſolemn promiſe,” ſaid ſhe, © to obſerve a 
ſolemn injunction, and it is not my buſineſs to argue, but to obey. 
Let me baſten to remove the temptation, that would _— my 
innocence, and embitter my life with the conſciouſneſs of irre- 
mediable guilt, while I have ſtrength to reject it.” * 
Thus reanimated with a ſenſe of her duty, ſhe completed the 
triumph of integrity over temptation, more forcible than any ſhe 
had ever known, and conſigned the papers to the flames, Her 
eyes watched them as they ſlowly conſumed, ſhe ſhuddered at 
the recollection of the ſentence ſhe had juſt ſeen, and at the cer- 
tainty, that the only opportunity of explaining it was then paſiing 
away for ever. | : 

It was long after this, that ſhe recollected the purſe ; and as 
ſhe was depoſiting it, unopened, in a cabinet, perceiving that it 
contained ſomething of a ſize larger than coin, ſhe examined it. 
His hand depoſited them here, ſaid ſhe, as ſhe kiſſed ſome 
pieces of the coin, and wetted them with her tears, “ his hand 


which is now duſt !”” At the bottom of the purſe was a ſmall 
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picture had thrown her, by the cloſing of the garden gate; and, 
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pecket, having taken out which, and unfolded paper after paper, 
ſhe found to be an ivory caſe, containing the miniature of a—lady |! 
She ſtarted —* The ſame,” ſaid ſhe, & my father wept over!“ 
On examining the countenance ſhe could recollect no perſon that 
it reſembled, It was of uneommon beauty, and was characteriz- 
ed by an expreſſion of ſweetneſs, ſhaded with ſorrow, and tem- 
pered by reſignation, 

St. Aubert had given no directions concerning this picture, 
nor had even named it ; ſhe, therefore, thought herſelf juſtified 
in preſerving it. More than once remembering. his manner, 
when he had ſpoken of the Marchioneſs of Villeroi, ſhe felt in- 
clined to believe that this was her reſemblance ; yet there ap- 
peared no reaſon why. he ſhould have preſerved a picture of that 
lady, or, having preſerved it, why he ſhould lament over it in a 
manner ſo ſtriking and affecting as ſhe had witneſſql on the night 


preceding his departure, 


Emily {till gazed on the countenance, examining its features, 
but the knew not where to detect the charm that captivated her 
attention, and inſpired ſentiments of ſuch love and pity. Dark 
brown hair played cateleſsly along the open forehead ; the noſe 
was rather inclined to aquiline ; the lips ſpoke in a ſmile, but 
it was a melancholy one, the eyes were blue, and were ducted 
upwards with an expreſſion of peculiar weekneſs, Khile the 
ſoft cloud of the brow ſpoke the fine ſenſibility of the temper. * 

Emily was rouſed Hi the muſing mood into which the}? 
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on turning her eyes to the window, ſhe ſaw Valancourt coming 
towards the chateau. Her ſpirits agitated by the ſubjects that 
had lately occupied her mind, the felt unprepared to ſee him, r 
and remained a few moments in the chamber to recover herſelf. | a 
When ſhe met him in the parlour, ſhe was ſtruck with theo 
change that appeared in his air and countenance fince they has F, 
parted in Rouſillon, which twilight and the diſtreſs ſhe ſufferel F 1 
on the preceding evening had prevented her from obſerving, Fu 
But dejection and languor diſappeared, for a moment, in th: Fp: 
{mile that now enlightened his countenance, on perceiving het Yu 
„ You ſee,” ſaid he, © I have availed myſelf of the peri iſſicaſle 
with which you honoured me—of bidding you tarewel, whoafWpr 
I had the happineſs of meeting only yeſterday,” | 
Emily ſiniled faintly, and, anxious to ſay ſomething, aſked i 
he had been long in Gaſcony. * A few days only,“ replies 
Valancourt, while a bluſh paſſed over his cheek. 1 engagetWe:r 
in a long ramble after I had the misfortune of parting with whe; 
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friends who had made my wanderings among the Pyrenees ſo 


delightful.” 
| A tear-came to Emily's eye, as Valancourt ſaid this, which he 
obſerved ; and, anxious to draw off her attention from the re- 
; membrance that had occaſioned it, as well as ſhocked at his 
. own thoughtleſſneſs, he began to ſpeak on other ſubjects; ex- 


preſſing his admiration of the chateau, and its proſpects, Emily, 
» | who felt ſomewhat embarraſſed how to ſupport a converſation, 


vas glad of ſuch an opportunity to continue it on indifferent 
„ topics. They walked down to the terrace, where Valancourt 
-was charmed with the river ſcenery, and tie views over the op- 


-poſite ſhores of Guienne, 


it As he leaned on the wall of the terrace, watching the rapid 
a current of the Garonne, I was a. few weeks ago,” ſaid he, 
ut © at the ſource of this noble river; I had not then the happineſs 


of knowing you, or I ſhould have regretted your abſence—it 
6% MW was a ſcene ſo exactly ſuited to your taſte. It riſes in a part of 
er the Pyrenees, ſtill wilder and more ſublime, I think, than any 
tk we paſled in the way to Rouſillon.“ He then deſcribed its fall 
fe ¶ among the precipices of the mountains, where its waters, aug- 
wt F mented by the ſtreams that deſcend from the ſnowy ſummits 
ed around, ruſh into the Vallee d'Aran, between whoſe romantic 
he WF heights it foams along, purſuing its way to the north weft till it 
WM emerges upon the plains of Languedoc. Then, waſhing the 
the b walls of Tholouſe, and turning again to the north weſt, it aſ- 
nd, fumes a milder character, as it fertilizes the paſtures of Gaſcony 
ing and Guienne, in its progreſs to the Bay of Biſcay. 
at Emily and Valancourt talked of the ſcenes they had, paſſed a- 
im, mong the Pyrenear Alps; as he ſpoke of which there was often 
ſelf. a tremulous tenderneſs in his voice, and ſometimes he expatiated 
the {Won them with all the fire of genius, ſometimes would appear 
hal ſcarcely conſcious of the topic, though he continued to ſpeak. — 
ered WJ This ſubject recalled forcibly to Emily the idea of her father, 
ing, whoſe image appeared in every landſcape, which Valancourt 


the particularized, whoſe remarks dwelt upon her memory, and 
her whoſe enthuſiaſm ſtill glowed in her heart. Her ſilence, at 
(hoolength, reminded Valancoyrt how nearly his converſation ap- 
hon proached to the occaſion of her grief, and he chinged the ſubject, 


though for one ſcarcely leſs affecting to Emily. When he ad- 


ed i mired the grandeur of the plane-tree, that ſpread its wide bian- 


plieiMehes over the terrace, and under whoſe ſhade they now fat, ſhe 
zagecemembered how often ſhe had ſit thus with St. Aubert, and 
a WiWeard him expreſs the ſame admiration, 
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This was a favourite tree with my dear father,” ſaid ſſte; 
n he uſed to love to fit under its foliage with his family about 
him, in the fine evenings of ſummer,” | 
Valancourt underſtood her feelings, and was filent ; had ſhe 
raiſed her eyes from the ground ſhe would have ſeen tears in 


his, He roſe, and leaned on the wall of the terrace, from 


which, in a few moments, he returned to his ſeat, then roſe 
again, and appeared to be greatly agitated ; while Emily found 
her ſpirits ſo much depreſſed, that ſeveral of her attempts to re- 
new the converſation were ineffectual, Valancourt again ſat 


down, but was ſtill filent, and trembled, At length he ſaid, 


with a heſitating voice, „This lovely ſcene II am going to 
leave—to leave you—perhaps for ever! Thefe moments may 
never return; I cannot reſolve to negle&t, though I ſcarcely 
dare to avail myſelf of them. Let me, however, without of- 
fending the delicacy of your ſorrow, venture to declare the ad- 
miration I muſt always feel of your goodneſs—O ! that at ſome 
future period I might be permitted to call it love!“ | 

Emily's emotion would not ſuffer her to reply; and Valan- 
court, who now ventured to lock up, obſerving her countenance 
change, expected to ſee her faint, and made an involuntary ef- 
fort to ſupport her, which recalled Emily to a ſenſe of her ſitu- 
ation, and to an exertion of her ſpirits. Valancourt did not 
appear to notice her indiſpoſition, but when he ſpoke again, his 
voice told the terfdereſt love. © I will not preſume,” he added, 
to intrude this ſubject longer upon your attention at this time, 
hut I may, perhaps, be permitted to mention, that theſe parting 
moments would loſe much of their bitterneſs if I might be al- 
lowed to hope the declaration I have mace would not exclude 
me from your preſence in future.” 

Emily made another effort to overcome the confuſion of her 
thoughts, and to ſpeak, She feared to truſt the preference her 
heart acknowledged towards Valancourt, and to give him any 
encouragement for hope, on ſo ſhort an acquaintance, For 
though in this narrow period ſhe had obſerved much that was 


admirable in his taſte and diſpoſition, and though theſe obſer. * 


vations had been ſanctioned by the opinion of her father, they 
were not ſufficient teſtimonies of his general worth to deter- 
mine her upon a ſubject ſo infinitely important to her future 
happineſs as that, which now ſolicited her attention, Yet, 
though the thought of diſmiſſing Valancourt was ſo very painful 
to her, that ſhe could ſcarcely endure to pauſe upon it, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of this made her fear the parijality of her judgment, 
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and heſitate ſtill more to encourage that ſuit, for which her own 
heart too tenderly pleaded, The family of Valancourt, if not 
his cireumſtances, had been known to her father, and known to 
be unexceptionable. Of his circumſtances, Valancourt himſelf 
hinted as far as delicacy would permit, when he ſaid he had at | 
preſent little elſe to offer but an heart that adored her. He 
had ſolicited only fora diſtant hope, and ſhe could not reſolve 
to forbid, though ſhe 2 dared to permit it; at length, ſhe 
acquired courage to ſay, that ſhe muſt think herſelf honoured by 
the good opinion of any perſon, whom her father had efteemed, 
« And was I, then, thought worthy of his eſteem ?” ſaid 
Valancourt, in a voice trembling with anxiety ; then checking 
himſelf, he added, © But pardon the queſtion ; I ſcarcely know 
what I ſay. If I might dare to hope, that you think+me not 
unworthy ſuch honour, and mig't be permitted ſometimes 
to inquire after your health, I ſhould now leave you with com- 
parative tranquillity,” | 
Emily, after a moment's ſilence, ſaid, © T will be ingenuous 
with you, for I know you will underſtand, and allow for my 
| ſituation ; you will conſider it as a proof of my—my eſtee'n 
chat I am ſo. Though I live here in what was my father's 


houſe, I live here alone., I have, alas! no longer a parent— 
a parent whoſe preſence might ſanction your viſits, It is unneceſ- 
* 1B fary for me to point out the impropriety of my receiving them.“ 
' « Nor will I affect to he inſenſible of this,” replied Valan- 
„court, adding mournfully—“ but what is to conſole me for my 
7 candour ? I diſtreſs you, and would now leave the ſuljeR, it I 


might carry with me a hope of being ſometime permitted to 
renew it, of being allowed to make myſelf known to your 
family.“ | 

Emily was again confuſed, and again heſitated what to reply; 
ſhe felt moſt acutely the difficulty—-the forloznneſs ct het fitur 
tion, which did not allow her a ſingle relative, or friend, to 


or whom ſhe could turn for even a look, that might ſupport and 5 
guide her in the preſent embarraſſing circumſtances. Madame 
12 , 


Cheron, who was her only relative, and ought to have been this 
friend, was either occupied by her own amuſemente, or ſo re- 


[© ſentful of the reluctance her niece had ſnewn to quit La Vallee, 
re that ſhe ſeemed totally to have abandoned her. 

et. Ah! I fee,” ſaid Valancourt, after a long pauſe, during 
ul which Emily had begun and left unfiniſhed two or three ſenten- 


ces, “ I ſee that I have nothing to hope; my fear were too 
ne, juſt, you think me unworthy ot your e{ftcem, That fatal jour- 
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ney! which T conſidered as the happieſt period of my life— 


thoſe delightful days were to embitter all my future ones. How 
often I have looked back to them with hope and fear et never 
till this moment could I prevail with my ſelf to regret their en- 
chanting influence.“ 

His voice falfered, and he abruptly quitted his ſeat and walk- 
ed on the terrace, There was an expreſſion of deſpair on his 
countenance, that affected Emily. The pleadings of her heart 
overcame, in {ome degree, her extreme Vimidity, and, when he 
reſumed his ſeat, ſhe ſaid, in an accent that betrayed her tender- 
neſs, „ You do both yourſelf and me injuſtice when you ſay I 
think you unworthy of my eſteem ; I will acknowledge that 
you have long poſſeſſed it, and—and—” _ : 

Valancourt waited impatiently for the concluſion of the. ſen- 
tence, but the words died on her lips. Her eyes, however, re- 
flected all the emotions of her heart, Valancourt paſſed, in an in- 
ſtant, from the impatience of deſpair, to that of joy and tender- 
nels. © OEmily !” he exclaimed, ** my own Emily—teach me to 
ſuſtain this moment! Let me ſeal it as the moſt ſacred of my life!” 


- He preſſed her hand to his lips, it was cold and trembling ; | 
and, raifing his eyes, he ſaw the paleneſs of her countenance.— j| 


Tears came to her relief, and Valancourt watched in anxious 
ſilence over her, . in a few moments, ſhe recovered herſelf, and 
ſmiling faintly through her tezrs, ſaid, „Can you excuſe this 
weakneſs ? My ſpirits have not yet, I believe, recovered from 
the ſhook they lately received.” 

« | cannot Excuie myſelf,” ſaid Valancourt, „ but T will for. 
bear to renew the ſulyect, which may have contributed to agi- 


tate them, now that I can leave you with the ſweet certainty ci 


poſſeſſing your eſtcem. 


Then, forgetting his reſolution, he again ſpoke of himſelf. 
« You know not, ſnaid he, © the many anxious hours I have 


paſſed near you lately, when you believed me, it indeed you ho- 


poured me with a thought, far away. I have wandered, near the 
chateau, in the ſtill hours of the night, when no eye could ob- 
ſerve me, It was delightful to know I was ſo near you, and 


there was ſomething particularly .ſoothing in the thought, that | 
watched round your bahitation while you ſlept, Theſe ground 
are not entirely new to me, Ounce 1 ventvied within the fenct 
and ſpent one of the happieſt, and yet moſt melancholy hours c 
my lite in walking under what I believed to be your, window.” 

Emily inquired how Jong Valancourt hai been in the neigh 
bourtzood, Several days, be replied. It was my deſ gu to 
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avail myſelf of the permiſſion M. St. Aubert had given me. I 


ſcarcely know how to account for it; but, though I anxiouſly 
wiſhed to do this, my reſolution always failed when the moment- 
approached, and I conſtantly deferred my viſit. I lodged in a 
village at ſome diſtance, and wandered with my dogs, among the 
ſcenes of this charming country, wiſhing continually to meet 
you, yet not daring to viſit you.“ 

Having thus continued to converſe, without perceiving the 
flight of time, Valancourt, at lengra ſeemed to recollect himſelf. 
« [ muſt go,” ſaid he mournfully, © but it is with the hope of 
ſeeing you again, of being permitted to pay my reſpects to your 
family ; let me hear this hope confirmed by your voice.” My 
family will be happy to ſee any friend ef my dear father,” ſaid 
Emily, Valancourt kiſſed her hand, and ſtill lingered unable to 
depart, while Emily ſat ſilently with her eyes bent on the ground; 
and Valancourt as he gazed on her, conſidered that it would 
ſoon be impoſſible for him to recall, even to his memory, the ex- 
act reſemblance of the beautiful countenance he then beheld ; at 
this moment an haſty footſtep approached from behind the plane- 
tree, and, turning her eyes, Emily ſaw Madame Cheron, She 
felt a bluſh ſeal upon her cheek, and her frame trembled with 
the emotion of her wind; but ſhe inftantly roſe to meet her vi- 
ſitor. © So niece,” ſaid Madame Cheron, caſting a look of ſur- 
priſe and inquiry on Valancourt, © fo niece, how do you do? 
But I need not aſk, your looks tell me you have already recover- 
ed your loſs.” | 

My looks do me in juſtice then, Madam, my loſs I know 
can never be recovered.” | 

© Well-—vell ! I will not argue with vou; I ſee you have 
exactly your father's difpoſition ; and let me tell you it would 
have been much happier for him, poor man! if it had been a 
different one.“ 

A look of dignified diſpleaſure, with which Emily regarded 
Madame Cherbn, while ſhe ſpoke, would have touched almoſt 
any other heart : ſhe made no other reply, but introduced Va- 
lancourt, who could ſcarcely ſtifle the reſentment he felt, and 
whoſe -bow Madame Cheron — wich a ſlight curteſy, and 
a look of ſupercilious examination. "After a few woments he 
took leave of Emily, in a manner, that haſtily expreſſed his pain 
both at his own departure, and at leaving her to the ſociety of 
Madame Cheron, 

% Who is that young man ?” ſaid her aunt, in an accent, 
which equally W inquiſitiveneſs and cenſure, © Some idle 
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admirer of yours I ſuppoſe ; but I believed niece, yon had a 
greater ſenſe of propriety, than to have received the viſits of any 
young man, in your pretent unfriended ſituation, Let me tel} 
you the world will gbſerve thoſe things, and it will talk, aye 
and very freely too.” | 

Emily, extremely ſhocked) at this coarſe ſpeech, attempte4 to 
interrupt it; but Madame' Qheron would proceed, with all the 
ſelf importance of a perſon tb whom power is new. 

« It is very neceſſary you ſhould be under the eye of ſome 
perſon more able to guide you than yourſelf, I, indeed, have 
not much leiſure for ſuch a taſk ; however, fince your poor father 
made it bis laſt requeſt, that I fhould overlook your conduct—1 
muſt even take you under my care. But this let me tell you 
niece, that, unleſs you will detern.jae to be very conformable to 
my direction, I ſhall not trouble my ſelf longer about you.“ 

Emily made no attempt to interrupt Madame Cheron a ſecond 
time, grief and the pride of conſc ions innocence kept her ſilent, 
till her aunt ſaid, „I am now come to take you with me to Tho- 
louſe; 1 am ſorry to find, that your poor father died, after all, 
in ſuch indifferent circumſtances ; however, I ſhall take you 
home with me. Ah! poor man, he was always more generous 


than provident, or he would not have left his daughter depen- 


dent on his relations.“ | 
“ Nor has he done fo, I hope, madam,” ſaid Emily calmly, 


« nor did his pecuniary misfortunes ariſe from that noble gene- 


raſity, which always diſtinguiſhed him. The affairs of M. de 
Motteville may, I truſt, yet be ſettled without deeply injuring 
his creditors, and in the meantime I ſhould be very happy to re- 
main at La Vallee.“ 


« No doubt you would,” replied Madame Cheron, with af 
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ſmile of irony, “ and I ſhall no doubt conſent to this, fince ] ſee B 
how neceſſary tranquillity and retirement are to reſtore your ſpi-“ 


tits. I did not think you capable of ſo much duplicity, niece ;; 


" 
<1 


when you pleaded this excuſe for remaining here, I fooli{hly be- 
heved it to be a juſt one, nor expected to have found with you 


ſo agreeable a companion as this M. La Val—, 1 forget his name.“ 


Emily could no longer endure theſe cruel indignities, ©« |: 
was a juſt one, madam,” ſaid ſhe ; * and now, indeed, I tee] mor: 
than ever the value of retirement I then ſolicited ; and it the 
purport of your viſit is only to add inſult to the ſorrows of you 
brother's child ſhe could well have ſpared 1t.” 

« ] ſee that I have undertaken a very troubleſome taſk,” fat! 
Madame Cheron, colouring highly, „I ain ſuce, madam,” ſaid 
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Emily mildly, and endeavouring to reſtrain her tears,“ I am 


« ſure my father did not mean it ſhould be ſuch. I have the hap- 


pineſs to reflect, that my conduct under his eye was ſuch as he 
often delighted to approve, It would be very painful to me to 
diſobey the ſiſter of ſuch a parent, and, if you believe the taſk 
will really be ſo troubleſome, I muſt lament, that it is yours,” 

« Well niece, fine ſpeaking ſignifies little. I am willing, in 
conſideration of my poor brother, to overlook the impropriety of 
your late conduct, and to try what your future will be.“ 

Emily interrupted her, to beg ſhe would explain what was the 
impropriety ſhe alluded to. | 

„What impropriety ! why that of receiving the viſits of a 
lorer unknown to your family,” replied Madame Cheron, not 
conſidering the impropriety of which ſhe had herſelf been 
guilty, in expoſing her niece to the poſſibility of conduct fo er- 
roncous. 

A faint bluſh paſſed over Emily*; countenance ; pride and 
anxiety ſtruggled in her breaſt ; and, till ſhe recollected, that 
appearances did, in ſome degree, juſtify her aunt's ſufpicions, 
ſhe could not reſolve to humble herſelf ſo far as to enter into the 
defence of a conduct, which had been ſo innocent and undeſign- 
ing on her part. She mentioned the manner of Valancourt's in- 
troduction to her father; the circumſtance of his receiving the 
piſtol- not, and of their afterwards travelling together; with the 
accidental way, in which ſhe had met him, on the preceding 
evening. She owned he had declared a partiality for her, and 
that he had aſked permiſſion to addreſs her family, 

« And who is this young adventurer, pray?“ faid Madame 
Cheron, „and what are his pretenſions?“ "Theſe he mutt him. 
ſelf explain, madain,” replied Emily, © Of his family my fa. 
ther was not ignorant, and I believe it is unexceptionable.“ She 
then proceeded to mention what ſhe knew concerning it. 

O, then, this it ſeems is a younger brother,“ exclaimed her 
aunt, „ and of courſe a beggar. A very fine tale indeed ! And 
ſo my brother took a fancy to this young man after only a few 
days acquaintance !—but that was fo ſike him! In his youth he 
was always taking theſe likes and diſlikes, when no other perſon 
faw any reaſon for them at all; nay, indeed, I have often thought 
the people he 4iſapproved were much more agreeable than thoſe he 
admired ; but there 1s no accounting for taſtes, He was always 
ſo much influenced by people's countenances ; now I, for n 
part, have no notion of this, it is all ridiculous enthuſiaſm. What 
has a man's face to do with his character ? Can a man of good 
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character help bavichk a diſagreeable face ?” which laſt ſentence 
Madame Cheron delivered with the deciſive air cf a perſon who 
congratulates herſelf on having made a grand diſcovery, and be- 
lieves the queſtion to be unanſwerably ſettled, 

Emily, deſirous of concluding the converſation, inquired if hei 
aunt would accept ſome refreſhment, and Madaine Cheron ac- 
companied her to the chateau, but without defiſting from a topic, 
which ſhe diſcuſſed with ſo much complacency to herſelf, and 
ſeverity to her niece, 

« I am ſorry to perceive, niece,” ſaid ſhe, in alluſion to ſome- 
what that Emily had ſaid, concerning phyſtognomy, © that yo 
have a great many of your father's prejudices, and among them 
are thoſe ſudden predilections for people from their looks. I can 
perceive that you imagine yourſelf to be violently in love With 
this young adventurer, after an acquaintance of only a few days, 
There was ſomething too, ſo charmingly romantic in the manner 
of your meeting !” | | 

Emily checked the tears that trembled in her eyes, while ſhe 
ſaid, „ When my conduct ſhall deſerve this ſeverity, madam, 
you will do well to exerciſe it; till then juſtice, if not tender- 
neſs, ſhould ſurely reſtrain it. I have never w illingly offended F 
you; now I have loſt my parents, you are the only perſon to 
whom I can look for kindneſs. Ixt me not lament more than 
ever the loſs of ſuch parents.” The laſt words were almoſt ſtifled? 
by her emotions, and ſhe burſt into tears. Remembering the 
delicacy and the tenderneſs of St. Aubert, the happy, happy days 
ſhe had paſſed in theſe. ſcenes, and contraſting them with theÞ 
coarſe and unfeeling behaviour of Madame Che ron, and with the 
future hours of mortification ſhe muſt ſubmit to in her preſence; | 
a degree of grief ſeized her, that almoſt reached deſpair. Ma- 
dame Cheron, more offended by the reproof, which Eri 
words conveyed, than touched by the ſorrow they exprefied, ſail 
nothing, that might ſoften her grief; but, notwithſtandivg Mm 
apparent reluctance to receive her niece, ſhe deſired her company. 
The love of ſway was her ruling paſſion, and ſhe knew it woulif ] 
be highly gratified by taking into her houſe a young orphanſ i. 
who had no appeal from her deciſions, and on whom ſhe coul. 
exerciſe, without controul, the capricious humour of the moment 

On entering the chateau, Madame Cheron expreſſed a defirt 
that ſhe ſhould put up what ſhe thought neceflary to take 1! 
Tholcuſe, as ſhe meant to ſ-t off immediately. Emily now tried 
to perſuade her to defer the journey, at leaſt, till the next da 
and, at length, with much difliculty, prevailed, 
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The day paſſed in the exerciſe of petty tyranny on the part of Ma- 


dame Cheron, and in mournful regret and melancholy anticipation 
on that of Emily, who, when her aunt retired to her apartment for 
the night, went to take leave of every other room in this ber dear 
native home, which ſhe was now quitting, for ſhe knew not how 
| long, and for a world, to which ſhe was wholly a ſtranger. She 
| could not conquer a preſentiment, which frequently occurred to 
her, this night—that ſhe ſhould never more return to La Vallee. 
Having paſled a conſiderable time in what had been her father's 
ſtudy, having ſelected ſome of his favourite authors, to put up with 
ber clothes, and ſhed many tears, as ſhe wiped the duſt from their 
covers, ſhe ſeatec! herſelf in his chair beſdre the reading deſk, 
n and fat loſt in melancholy reflection, till "Thereſa opened the door, 


to examine, as was her cuſtom before ſhe went to bed, if all was 

8. Bt ſafe, She ſtarted, on obſerving her young lady, who bode her 

et come in, and then gave her ſome directions for keepin 7 the cha- 
teau in readineſs for her reception at all times. 

ne « Alas-a-Gay ! that you ſhould leave it!“ ſaid Thereſa, © I 


think you would be happier here than where you are goirg, if 
one may judge.” Emily made no reply to this remark ; the 
ſorrow I hereſa proceeded to expreſs at her departure affected 
her, but ſhe found ſome comfort in the ſimple affection of this 
poor old ſervant, to whom ſhe gave ſuch ditections as might beſt 
conduce to her comfort, during her own abſence. 

Having diſmiſſed Thereſa to bed, Emily wandered through 
every lonely apartment of the chateau, Hopgering long in what 
had been her tather's bed room, indulging melancholy, yet not 
unpleaſing emotions, and, having often returned within the door to 
take another look at it, ſhe withdrew to her own chamber, From 
her window ſhe gazed upon the garden below, ſhewn faintly by 
the moon, 11fing over the tops cf the palm-trees, and, at length, 
tne calm beauty of the night iucreaſed a deſire of indulging the 
mournful ſweetneſs of bidding farewel to the beloved ſhades of +. 
her childhood, till ſke was ttmpt d to deſcend, "Throwing over 
her the light veil, in which ſhe uſually walked, ſhe filently paſſed q 
into the garden, and, haſtening towards the diſtant groves, was 
glad to breathe once more the air of liberty, and to figh unob- 
ſerved, The deep repoſe of the ſcene, the rich ſcents, that floated 
on the breeze, the grandeur of the ide horizon and of the clear 
blue arch, ſoothed, and gradually elevated her mind to that ſu- 
blime complacency, which renders the vexations cf this world fo 
inſigniſicant and mean.in our eyes, that we wonder they have had 
power for a moment to diſlurb us. Emily forgot Madame Che- 
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ron and all the circumſtances of her conduct, while her thoughts 
aſcended to the contempiation of thoſe unnumbered worlds, that 
lie ſcattered in the depths of æther, thouſands of them hid from 
human eyes, and almoſt bgyond the flight of kuman fancy. As 
her imagination ſoared through the regions of ſpace, and aſpired 
to that Great Firſt Cauſe, which pervades and governs all being, 
the idea of her father ſcarcely ever left her; but it was a pleaſing 
idea, ſinee ſhe reſigned him to God in the full confidence of a 
pure and holy faith. She purſued her way through the groves to 
the terrace, often pauſing as memory awakened the pang of affec- 
tion, and as reaſon anticipated the exile, into which ſhe was going, 

. And now the moon was high over the woods, touching their 
ſummits with yellow light, and darting between the foliage long 
level beams ; while on the rapid Garonne below the trembling 
radiance was faintly obſcured by the lighteſt vapour. Emily 
long watched the playing luſtre, liſtened to the ſoothing murmur 
of the current, and the yet lighter ſounds of the air, as it ſtirred, 
at intervals, the lofty palm-trees, « How delightful is the ſweet - 
breath of theſe groves,” ſaid ſhe. * This lovely ſcene !-—how 
often ſhall I remember and regret it, when I am far away. Alas! 
what events may occur, before 1 ſee it again! O, peaceful, hap- 
py ſhades !—ſcenes of my infant delights, of parental tenderneſs 
now loſt for ever hy muſt I leave ye !—In your retreats i 
ſhovld ſtill find ſafety and repoſe. Sweet hours of my childhood, 
I am now to leave even your 1a} memorials! No chjetts, tha: 
would revive your impreflions, will remain for me!“ 

Then drying hes tears and looking up, her thoughts roſe again 
to the ſublime ſubject ſhe had contemplated ; the ſame divire 
complacency ſtole over her heart, and, huſhing its throbs, in- 
ſpired hope and confidence and reſignation to the will of the 
Detty, whoſe works filled her mind with adoration, 

Emily gazed long on the plane-tree, and then ſeated herſe!t, 
for the lait time, on the bench under its ſhade, where ſhe had fo 
often fat with her parents, and where, only a few hours before, 

fhe had converſed with Valancourt, at the ne 
whom, thus revived, a mingled ſenſation of efteem, tenderne!s 
and anxiety roſe in her breaſt, With this remembrance occur- 
red a recollection of his late confeſlion--thoat he had often wan- 
dered near her habitation in the night, having even paſſed the 
boundary of the garden, and it immediately occurred to her, that 
he might be at this moment in the grounds. Ihe fear of meet- 
ing bim, particularly after the declaration he had made, and ct 
incurring a cenſure, which her aunt might ſo reaſonably beſtow, 
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if it was known, that ſhe was met by her lover, at this hour, 
made her inſtantly leave her beloved plane-tree, and walk to- 
wards the chateau. She caſt an anxious eye around, and often 
Ropped for a moment to examine the ſhadowy ſcene before ſhe 
ventured to proceed, but ſhe paſſed on without perceiving any 
perſon, till having reached a clump of almond trees, not far 
from the houſe, ſhe reſted to take a retroſpect of the garden, 
and to ſigh forth another adieu. As her eyes wandered over 
the landſcape ſhe thought ſhe perceived a perſon emerge from 
the groves, and paſs flowly along a moonlight alley that led 
between them; but the diſtance, and the imperfect light would 
not ſuffer her to judge with any degree of certainty whether this 
was fancy or rcality, She continued to gaze for ſometime on 
the ſpot, till on the dead ſtillneſs of the air he heard a ſudden 
ſound, and in the next inſtant fancied the diſtinguiſhed footſteps 
| near her. Waſting not another moment in conjecture, ſhe hur- 
| ried to the chateau, and, having reached it, retired to her cham- 
ber, where,. as the cloſed her window ſhe looked upon the gar- 
den, and then again thought ſhe diſtinguiſhed a figure, gliding 
Ii between the almond: trees ſhe had juſt left. She immediately 
withdrew from the caſement, and, though much agitated, ſought 
in eep the refreſhment of a ſhort oblivion, 


l 

1, 
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in —— 7 leave that flowery pw for aye 
re Of childhood, where I {ported many a day, 
n- Warbling and ſauntering careleſsly along; 


Where every face vas innocent and gay, 
Each vale romantic, runeful every tongue, * 
Sweet, wild, and artleſs all.“ 

The MINSTRELs 


51 Ar an early hour, the carriage, which was to take Emily 
\© Bind Madame Citeron to Tholouſe, appeared at the door of the 


ef 

ws hate au, and Madame was already in the breaktaſt-room, when 
ao. er niece entered it. The repaſt was filent and melancholy on 
the e part of Emily ; and Madame Cheron, whoſe vanity was 
hat N dued on obſerving her dejection, reproved her in a manner 
et- 41d not contribute io remove it. It was with much re- 


1 | vctance, that Emily's requeſt to take with her the dog, which 
ad been a fayourite of her father, was grauted. Her aunty im- 
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patient to be gone, ordered the carriage to draw up; and, while 
ſhe paſſed to the hall door, Emily gave another look into the 
library, and another farewel glance over the garden, ahd then 
followed. Old Thereſa ſtood at the door to take leave of her 
young lady. God for ever Keep you, ma'amſelle !“ ſaid ſhe, 
while Emily gave her hand in filence, and could anſwer only 
with a preſſure of her hand, and a forced ſmile. 

At the gate, which led out of the grounds, ſeveral of her 
father's penſioners were aſſembled to bid her farewel, to whom 
ſhe would have ſpoken if her aunt would have ſuffered the dri- 
ver to ſtop ; and, having diſtributed to them almoſt all the mo- 
ney ſhe had about her, ſhe ſunk back in the carriage, yielding 
to the melancholy of her heart. Soon after, ſhe caught, between 
the ſteep banks of the road, another view of the chateau, peeping 
from among the high trees, and ſurrounded by green flopes and 
tufted groves, the Garonne winding its way beneath their ſhades, 
ſometimes loſt among the vineyards, and then rifing in greater 
majeſty in the diſtant paſtures. The towering precipices of the 
Pyrenees, that roſe to the ſouth, gave Emily a thouſand inter- 
eſting recollections of her late journey; and theſe objects of her 
former enthuſiaſtic admiration, now excited only ſorrow and re- 
gret, Having gazed on the chateau and its lovely ſcenery, till the 
banks again cloſed upon them, her mind became too muca occu- 
pied by mournful reflections, to permit her to attend to the con- 
verſation, which Madame Cheron had begun on ſome trivial 
topic, ſo that they ſoon travelled in profound ſilence. 

Valancourt, - meanwhile was returned to Eſtuviere, his heart 
occupied with the image of Emily ; ſometimes indulging 
in reveries of future happineſs, but more frequently ſhrink- 
ing with dread of the oppoſition he might encounter from her 
family, He was the younger ſon of an ancient family of Gaſ- 
cony ; and, having loſt his parents at an early period of his lite, 
the care of his education and of his ſmall portion had devolved 
to his brother, the Count de Duvarney, his ſenior by nearly twen- 
ty years. Valancourt had been educated in all the accompliſh- 
ments of his age, and had an ardour of ſpirit, and a certain 
grandeur of mind, that gave him particular excellence N the ex- 
erciſes then thought heroic. His little fortune had been)d1min- 
iſhed by the neceflary expences of his education; but{M, La 
Valancourt, the elder, ſeemed to think, that his genius and ac- 
compliſhments would amply ſupply the deticiency of his kuher!- 
tance. They offere1 flattering hopes of promotion in the mili- 
tary proteſſion, in thoſe times almoſt the ouly one in which 4 
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ntleman could engage without incurring; a ſtain on his name; 
and La Valancourt was of courſe enrolled in the army. The 
eneral genius of his mind was but little underſtood by tis 
— That ardour, for whatever is great and good 1a the 
moral world, as well as in the natural one, diſplayed itſelf in his 
infant years ; and the ſtrong indignation, which he felt and ex- 
reſſed at a criminal or a mean action, ſometim es drew upon 
im the diſpleaſure of his tutor; who reprobated 1t under the 
general term of violence of temper ; and who, when harranguing 
on the virtues of mildneſs and moderation, ſeemed to forget the 
gentleneſs and compaſſion, which always appeared in his pupil 
towards objects of misfortune, | 
He had now obtained leave of abſence from his regiment 
when he made the excurſion into the Pyrenees, which was the 
means of introducing him to St. Aubert; and, as this permiſſion 


. was nearly expired, he was the more anxious to declare himſelf 


to Emily's family, from whom he reaſonably apprehended oppo- 
ſition, ſince his fortune, though, with a moderate addition from 
hers, it would be ſufficient to ſupport them, would not fatisfy 
the views, either of vanity or ambition, Valancourt was not 
without the latter, but he ſaw golden viſions of promotion in the 
army; and believed, that with Emily he could, in the mean- 


time, be delighted to live within the limits of his humble in- 


come, His thoughts were now occupied in confidering the 
means of making himſelf known to her family, to whom, how- - 
ever, he had yet no addreſs, for he was intirely ignorant of Em- 
ily's precipitate departure from La Vallee, ot whom he hoped 
to obtain it. | 

Meanwhile the travellers purſued their journey ; Emily mak- 
ing frequent efforts to appear cheerful, and too often relapſing 
into ſilence and dejection. Madame Cheron, attributing her 
melancholy ſolely to the circumſtance of her being removed to a 
diſtance from her loves, and believing, that the ſorrow, which her 
niece ſtill expreſſed for the lofs of St. Aubert, proceeded partly 
from an affectation of ſenſibility, endeavoured to make it appear 
ridiculous to her, that ſuch deep regret ſhould continue to be felt 
ſo long after the period uſually allowed for grief, 

At length, theſe. unpleaſant lectures were interrupted by the 
arrival of the travellers at. Tholouſe; and Emily, who had not 
been there for many years, and had only a very faint recollection 
of 1t, was ſurpriſed at the oſtentatious ſtyle exhibited in her aunt's 
houſe and furniture; the more ſo, perhaps, becauſe it was fo 

Tally different _—_— modeſt elegance, to which ſhe had been 
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accuſtomed. She followed Madame Cheron through a large 
hall, where ſeveral ſervants in rich liveries appeared, to a kind 
of faloon, fitted up with more ſhew than taſte ;- and her aunt, 
complaining of fatigue, ordered ſupper immediately. «I am 
glad to find myſelf in my own houſe again,” ſaid ſhe, throwing FI 
herſelf on a large ſettee, “and to have my own people about 
me. I deteſt travelling; though, indeed, I ought to like it, 
for what I ſee abroad always makes me delighted to return to 
my own chateau. What makes you ſo ſilent, child ?—What is 
it that diſturbs you now?“ | 

Emily ſuppreſſed a ſtarting tear, and tried to ſmile away the | 
expreſſion of an oppreſſed heart; ſhe was thinking of her home, 
and felt too ſenſibly the arrogance and oſtentatious vanity of 
Madame Cheron's converſation. “ Can this be my father's ſiſ- 
ter!“ ſaid ſhe to herſelf ; and then the conviction that ſhe was 
ſo, warming her heart with ſomething like kindneſs towards her, 
ſhe felt anxious to ſoften the harſh impreſſion her mind had re. 
ceived of her aunt's character, and to ſhew a willingneſs to oblige 
her. The effort did not intirely fail; ſhe liſtened with appa- 
rent cheerfulneſs, while Madame Cheron expatiated on the ſplen- 
doureof her houſe, told of the numerous parties ſhe entertained, 
and what ſhe ſhould expect of Emily, whoſe diftidence aſſumed 
the air of a reſerve, which her aunt, believing it ro be that ot pride 
and ignorance united, now took occaſion to reprehend. She 
knew nothing of the conduct of a mind, that fears to truſt its | 
own powers; which poſſeſſing a nice judgment, and inelining 
to believe, that every other perſon perceives ſtill more critically, Þ 
fears to commit itſelf to cenſure, and ſeeks ſhelter in the obſcur. Þ 
ity of filence. Emily had frequently bluſhed at the fearleſs | 
manners, which ſhe had ſeen admired, and the brilliant nothings, J 
which ſhe had heard applauded ; yet this applauſe, fo far from 
encouraging her to imitate the conduct that had won it, rather 
made her ſhrink into the reſerve, that would protect her from | 


ſuch abſurdity. 
Madame Cheron looked on her niece's diffidence with a 


feeling very near to contempt, and endeavoured to overcome it 
by reproof, rather than to encourage it by gentleneſs, 

'The entrance of ſupper ſomewhat interrupted the complacent 
diſcourſe of Madame Cheron and the painful conſideratiors, 
which it had forced upon Emily, When the repaſt, which was 
rendered oftentatious by the attendance of a great number of ſer- 
vants, and by a profuſion of plate, was over, Madame Cheron re- 
tired to her chamber, and a female ſervant came to ſkew Emily 
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to hers, Having paſſed up a large ſtaircaſe, and through ſeveral. 
galleries, they came to a flight of back ſtairs, which led into a 
ſhort paſſage in a remote part of the chateau, and there the fer. 

. vant opened the door of a ſmall chamber, which ſhe faid was 
Ma'amſelle Emily's, who once more alone, indulged the tears 
ſhe had long tried to reſtrain. 

Thoſe, who know, from experience, how much the heart be- 
comes attached even to inanimate objects, to which it has been 
long accuſtomed, how unwillingly it reſigns them; how with the 
ſenſations of an old friend it meets them, after temporary abſence, 
will underſtand the forlornneſs of Emily's feelings, of Emily ſhut 
out from the only home ſhe had known from her tofancy, and 
thrown upon a ſcene, and among perſons, diſagreeable for more 

| qualities than their novelty, Her father's favourite dog, now 

| in the chamber, thus ſeemed to acquire the character and im- 

. portance of a friend ; and as the animal fawned-over her when 

J ſhe wept, and licked her hands, „“ Ah, poor Manchon!“ ſaid 

| - ſhe, „I have nobody now to love me but you!“ and he wept 
the more, After ſometime, her thoughts returning to her ta- 
ther's injunctions, ſhe remembered how often he had blamed ber 
for indulging uſeleſs ſorrow ; how often he had pointed out to 
her the necellity of fortitude and patience, aſſuring her, that the 
faculties of the mind ſtrengthen by exeriion, till they finally un- 
nerve aftliction, and triumph over it. "Theſe recollections dried 
her tears, gradually ſoothed her ſpirits, and inſpired her with 

de ſweet emulation of practiſing precepts, which her father had. 
| io frequently inculcated, 


* 
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Cn AP. AIC: 


« Some power impart the ſpear and ſhield 
At which the wizard paſhons fly, 
By which the giant follies die.“ 
COLLINS, - 


M. padde Cheron's houſe ſtood at a little diſtance from 
the city of Tholouſe, and was ſurrounded by extenſive gardens, 
in which Emily, who had ariſen early, amuſed herſelf with wan- 
Cering before breakfaſt, From a terrace, that extended along 
me higheſt part of them, was a wide view over Languedoc. On 
the diltant horizon to the ſouth, ſhe diſcovered the wild ſum- 
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mits of the Pyrenees, and her fancy immediately painted the 
green paſtures of Gaſcony at their feet. Her heart pointed to 
her peaceful home — to the neighhourhood where Valancourt 
was where St. Aubert had been; and her imagination, piercing 
the veil of diſtance, brought that home to her eyes in all its in- 
tereſting and romantic beauty. She experienced an inexpreſſible 
pleaſure in helieving, that ſhe beheld the country around it, 
though no feature could be diſtinguiſhed, except the retiring 
chain of the Pyrenees ; and, inattentive to the ſcene immediately 
before her, and to the flight. of time, ſhe continued to lean on 
the window of a pavilion, that terminated the terrace, with her 
eyes fixed on Gaſcony, and her mind occupied with the intereſt- 
ing ideas which the view of it awakened, till a ſervant. came to 
tell her breakfaſt was ready. Her thoughts thus recalled to the 
ſurrounding objects, the ſtraight walks, ſquare parterres, and ar- 
tificial fountains of the garden, could not fail, as ſhe paſſed through 
it, to appear the worſe, oppoſed to the negligent graces, and 
natural beauties of the grounds at La Vallee, upon which her re- 
collection had been ſo intenſely employed, 

« Whither have you been rambling ſo early?“ ſaid Madame 
Cheron, as her niece entered the breakfaſt-room. © I don't a 
prove of theſe ſolitary walks;“ and Emily was ſurpriſed, when, 
having informed her aunt, that ſhe had been no further than the 
gardens, ſhe underſtood theſe to be included in the reproof. “1 
defire you will not walk there again at ſo early an hour unat- 
tended,” ſaid Madame Cheron ; “ my gardens are very exten- 
five ; and a young woman, who can make aſſignations by moon- 
light, at La Vallee, is not to be truſted to her own inclinations 
elſewhere,” | 

Emily, extremely ſurpriſed and ſhocked, had ſcarcely power 
to beg an explanation of theſe words, and when ſhe did, her aunt 
abſolutely refuſed to give it, though, by her ſevere looks, and 
half ſentences, ſhe appeared anxious to impreſs Emily with a be- 
lief, that ſhe was well informed of ſome degrading circumſtances 
of her conduct. Conſcious 4nnocence could not prevent a bluſh 
from ftealing over Emily's cheek ; ſhe trembled, and looked con- 
fuſedly under the bold eye of Madame Cheron, who bluſhed alſo; | 
but hers was the bluſh of triumph, ſuch as ſometimes ſtains the 
countenance of a perſon, congratulating himſelf on the penetra- | 
tion which had taught him to ſuſpect another, and who loſes 
both pity for the ſuppoſed criminal, and indignation of his guiir, 
in the.gratification of his own vanity. 

Emily, not doubting that her aunt's miſtake aroſe from the 
kaving obſerved her ramble in the garden on the night preced- 


\ 
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ing her departure from La Vallee, now mentioned the motive 
of it, at which Madame Cheron ſmiled contemptuoully, refuſing 
either to accept this explanation, or to give her reaſons for re- 
fuſing it; and, ſoon after, ſhe concluded the ſubje& by ſaying, 
« I never truft people's aſſertions, I always judge of them by 
their actions; but I am willing to try what will be your be- 
haviour in future,” 

Emily, leſs ſurpriſed by her aunt's moderation and myſterious 
ſilence, than by the accuſation ſhe had received, deeply conſider- 
ed the latter, and ſcarcely doubted, that it was Valancourt whom 
ſhe had ſcen at night in the gardens of La Vallee, and that he 
had been obſerved there by Madame Cheron ; who now paſting 
from one painful topic only to revive another almoſt equally fo, 
ſpoke of the ſituation of her niece's property, in the hands of M. 
Motteville. While ſhe thus talked with oſtentatious pity of 
Emily's misfortunes, ſhe failed not to inculcate the duties of 
humility and gratitude, or to render Emily fully ſenſible 
of every cruel mortification, who ſoon perceived, that ſhe was to 
be conſide red as a dependent, not only by her aunt, but by her 
aunt's ſervants, C 

She was now informed, that a large party were expected to 
dinner, on which account Madame Cheron repeated the leſſon of 
the preceding night, concerning her conduct in company, and 
Emily wiſhed, that ſhe might have courage enough to practiſe it. 
Her auat then proceeded to examine the ſimplicity of her dreſs, 
adding, that ſhe expected to ſee her attired with gaiety and 
talte ; after which ſhe condeſcended to ſhew Emily the ſplen- 
dour of her chateau, and to point out the particular beauty, or 
elegance, which ſhe thought diſtinguiſhed each of ker numerous 
ſuites of apartments, She then withdrew to her toilet, the 
throne of her homage, and Emily to her chamber, to unpack her 
books, and to try to charm her mind by reading, till the hour 
of dreſſing. 

When the company arrived, Emily entered the ſaloon with an 
air of timidity, which all her efforts could not overcome, and 
which was tacreaſed by the confciouſneſs of Madame Cheron's 
ſevere obſervation, Her mourning dreſs, the mild dejection of 
her beautiful countenance, and the retirivg diffidence of her 
manner, rendered her a very intereſting object to many of the 
company; among whom {he diſtinguiſhed dignor Montoni, and 
his friend Cavigni, the late viſitors at M. Queſiel's who now 
ſee med to converſe with MadameCheron with the familiarity of old 
acquaintance, . to attend to them with particular pleaſure, 
< 
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This Signor Montoni had an air of conſcious ſuperiority, an- 
imated by ſpirit, and ſtrengthened by talents, to which every 
perſon ſeemed involuutarily to yield. The quickneſs of his 
perceptions was ſtrikingly expreſſed on his countenance, yet that 
countenance coul fubmit implicitly to occafion ; and, more 
than once 1n this day, the triumph of art over nature might have 
been diſcerned in it. His viſage was long, and rather narrow, 
yet he was called handſome ; and it was, perhaps, the ſpirit and 
vigour of his ſoul, ſparkling through his features, that triumphed 
for him. Emily felt admiration, but not the admiration that 
leads to eſteem ; for it was mixed with a degree of fear ſhe knew | 
not exactly wheretore, | | 

Cavigni was gay and infinuating as formerly; and, though 
he paid almoſt inceſſant attention to Madame Cheron, he found 
ſome opportunities of converſing with Emily, to whom he di— 
rected, at firſt, the ſallies of his wit, but now and then aſſumed 
an air of tenderneſs, which ſhe obſcrved, and ſhrunk from. — 
Though ſhe replied but little, the gentleneſs and ſweetneſs of 
her manners encouraged him to talk, and ſhe felt relieved when 
a young l:dy of the party, who ſpoke inceſſantly, obtruded her- 
{lf on his notice. This lady, who poſſeſſed all the ſprightliueſs 
of a French woman, with all her coquetry, affected to underſtand 
every ſubject, or rather there was no affectation in the caſe ; for, 
never looking beyond the limits of her own 1gnorance, ſhe be- 
lieved ſhe had nothing to learn, She attracted notice from all; 
_ amuſed ſome, diſguſted others for a moment, and was then for- 
gotten. This day paſſed without any material occurrence; and 
Emily, though amuſed by the characters ſhe had ſeen, was glad 
when ſhe could retire to the recollections, which had acquired 
with her the character of duties. 

A fortnight paſſed in a round of diſſipation and company, and 
Emily, who attended Madame Cheron in all her viſits, was 
fometimes entertained, but oftner wearied, She was ſtuuck by 
the apparent talents and knowledge difplayed in the various con- 
verſations ſhe liſtened to, and it was long before ſhe diſcovered, 
that the talents were for the moſt part thoſe of impoſture, and 
the knowledge nothing more than was neceſſary to aſſiſt them, 
But what deceived her moſt, was the air of conſtant gatety and 
good ſpirits, diſplayed by every viſitor, and which ſhe ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from content as conſtant, and from benevolence as ready. 
At length, from the over- acting of ſome, lefs accompliſhed than 
the others, the could perceive, that, though contentment and be- 


ne volence are the only ſure ſources of cheerfalgeſs, the immode- 
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rate and feveriſh animation, uſually exhibited in large parties, re- 
ſalts partly from an inſenſibility to the cares, which benevolence 
muſt ſometimes derive from the ſufferings of others, and partly 
from a deſire to diſplay the appearance of that proſperity, which 
they know will command ſubmiſſion and attention to themſelves, 

Emily's pleaſanteſt hours were paſſed in the pavilion of the 
terrace, to which ſhe retired when ſhe could ſteal from obſerva- 
tion, with a book to overcome, or a lute to indulge, her melan- 
choly, There, as ſhe ſat with her eyes fixed on the far diſtant 
Pyrenees, and her thoughts on Valancourt and the beloved ſcenes 
of Gaſcony, ſhe would play the ſweet and melancholy ſongs of 
her native provinte the popular ſongs ſhe had liſtened to from 
her childhood. 
One evening, havirg excuſed herſelf from accompanying her 
aunt abroad, the thus withdrew to the pavilion, with books and 
her lute, It was the mild and beautiful evening of a ſultry day, 
and the windows, which fronted the weſt, opened upon all the 
glory of a ſetting ſun, Its rays illuminated, with ſtrong ſplen- 
dour, the cliffs of the Pyrenees, and touched their ſnowy tops 
with a roſeate hue, that remained, long after the fun had ſunk 
below the horizon, and the ſhades of twilight had Rolen over the 
landſcape. Emily touched her lute with that fine melancholy 
expreſſion, which came from her heart. The penſive hour and the 
ſcene, the evening light on the Garonne, that flowed at no great 
diſtance,and whoſe waves, as they paſſed towards La Vallee, ſhe often 
viewed with a ſigh, —theſe united circumſtances diſpoſed her mind 
to tenderneſs, and her thoughts wefe with Valancourt - of whom 
the had heard nothing ſince her arrival at Tholouſe, and now that 
ſhe was removed from him, and in uncertainty, ſhe perceived all 
the intereſt he held in her heart. Before ſhe ſaw Valancourt ſhe 
had never met a mind and taſte ſo accordant with her own, and, 
though Madame Cheron told her much of the arts of diſſimula- 
tion, and that the elegance and propriety of thought, which ſhe 
ſo much admired in her lover, were aſſumed for the purpoſe cf 
pleaſing her, ſhe could ſcarcely doubt their truth. This poſſibil- 
ity, however, faint as it was, was ſufficient to haraſs her mind 
with anxiety, and ſhe found, that few conditions are more pain- 
ful than that of uncertainty, as to the merit of a beloved object; 
an uncerteinty Which ſhe would not have ſuffered, had her con- 
fidence in Men opinions been greater. 

She 00 from her muſing by the ſound of horſes? 
feet along a * wound under the windows of the pavil- 


ion, and a ge ed on horſeback, whoſe reſenrblance ts 
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Valancourt, in air and figure, for the twilight did not permit a 
view of his features, immediately ſtruck her. She retired haſti- 
ly from the lattice, fearing to be ſeen, yet wiſhing to obſerve 
further, while the ſtranger paſſed on without looking up, and, 
when ſhe returned to the lattice, ſhe ſaw him faintly through the 
twilight, winding under the high trees, that led to Tholouſe. 
This little incident fo much diſturbed her ſpirits, that the tem- 
ple and its ſcenery were no longer intereſting to her, and, after 
walking awhile on the terrace, ſhe returned to the chateau, 

Madame Cheron, whether ſhe had ſeen a rival admired, had 
loſt at play, or had witneſſed an entertainment more ſplendid 
than her own, was returned from her viſit with a temper more 
than uſually diſcompoſed ; and Emily was glad, when the hour 
arrived, in which ſhe could retire to the ſolitude of her own 
apartment, 

On the following morning, ſhe was ſummoned to Madame 
Cheron, whoſe countenance was inflamed with reſentment, and, 
as Emily advanced, ſhe held out a letter to her, 

« Do you know this hand?“ ſaid ſhe, in a ſevere tone, and 
with a look that was intended to ſearch her heart, while Emily ex- 
amined the letter attentively, and aſſured her that ſhe did not. 
Do not provoke me,” ſaid her aunt; “ you do know it, 
confeſs the truth immediately, I inſiſt upon your confeſſing 
the truth inſtantly,” | 

Emily was filent, and turned to leave the room, but Madame 
called her back. „O you are guilty then,“ ſaid ſhe, “ you do 
know the hand.” „If you was before in doubt of this, ma- 
dam,” replied Emily calwly, « why did you accuſe me of hav- 
ing told a falſehood,” Madame Cheron gid not bluſh ; but her 
niece did, a moment after, w hen ſhe heard the name of Valan- 
court, It was not, however, with the conſciouſneſs of deſerving 
reproof, for, if ſhe ever had ſeen his hand- riting, the preſent 
characters did not bring it to her recollection. ; 

„It is uſeleſs io deny it,” ſaid Madame Cheron, © I fee in 
your countenance, that you are no ſtranger to this letter; and J 
dare ſay, you have received many ſuch from this impertinent 
yourg man, without my knowledge, in my own houſe.” 

Emily, fhocked at the indelicacy of this accuſation, ſtill more 
than by the vulgarity of the former, inſtantly forgot the pride, 
that had impoſed filence, and endeavoured to vangacate herſelt 
from the aſperſion, but Madame Cheron was ug Bakeconvinced, 

« I cannot ſuppoſe,” ſhe reſumed, 4 ghatFourg man 


would have taken the liberty of writing WW you had not 
* . 
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encouraged him to do fo, and I muſt now ”—®& You will allow 
me to remind you, madam,” ſaid Emily timidly, “of ſome par- 
ticulars of a converſation we had at La Vallee. I then told you 
truly, that I had only not forbade Monſteur Valancourt from ad- 
dreſſing my family,” ; 

« ] will not be interrupted,” ſaid Madame Cheron, interrupt- 
ing her niece, ** I was going to ſay —I-—I— have forgot what I 
was going to ſay, But how happened it that you did not forbid 
ia?“ Emily was ſilent. I happened it that you en- 
couraged him to trouble me wit} this letter? A young man that 
nobody knows ; an utter ranger in the place, a young adven- 
turer, no doubt, who is looking out for a good fortune, Hows : 
ever, on that point he has miſtaken his aim.“ 

« His faypily was known to my father,” ſaid Emily modeſtly; 
and without appearing to be ſenſible of the laſt ſentence. + + 
« O ! that is no recommendation at all,” replied her, aunt, 
vich her uſual readineſs upon this topic; * he took ſuch itrakge 
incies to people! He was always judging perſons by their coun- 
nances, and Was continually deceive,” © Yet it was but now, 
adam, that you judged me guilty by my countenance,” ſaid Em- 
y, with a Gefign of reproving Madame Cheron, to which ſhe 
as induced by this diſteſpectful mention of her father, 
« I called you here,” reſumed her aunt, colouring, © to tell 
u, that I will not be diſturbed in my own houſe by any let- 
Nor viſits from young men, who may take a fancy to flatter 


B This M. de Valentine—1 think you call him, has the im- 
tinence to beg I will permit him to pay his xeſpeRts to me ! 

" . . . 
Pall ſend him a proper anſwer. And for you, Emily, | repeat 
, ce for all—if you are not contented to conform to my di- 


ions, and to my way of life, I fhall give up the rs% of over- 
ing your condut—T ſhall no longer trouble myſelf with your 
— ation, but ſhall ſend you to board in a convent.” 

Dear madam,” ſaid Emily, burſting into tears, and over- 
by the rude ſuſpicions her auat had expreſſed, &“ how have 1 


1 ved theſe reproots ?”* She could ſay no more; and fo very fear-" 
1 3 (he of acting with any degree of impropriety in the affair 
that, at the preſent moment, Madame Cheron might perhaps 
— prevailed with her to bind herſelf by a promiſe to renoupce 
A, court for ever. Her mind, weakened by her terrors, would 
* ger ſuffer her to view him as ſhe had formerly done; ſhe 


the error of her own juagmeat, not that of Madame Che- 
2 d feared alſo, hat, in- her former converſation with him 


allce, ſhe duced herſelf with ſuſſicient reſerve, 


. 
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Valancourt, in air and figure, for the twilight did not permit a 
view of his features, immediately ſtruck her, She retired haſti- 
ly from the lattice, fearing to be ſeen, yet wiſhing to obſer ve 
further, while the ſtranger paſſed on without looking up, and, 
when ſhe returned to the latrice, ſhe ſaw him faintly through the 
twilight, winding under the high trees, that led to Tholouſe. 
This little incident fo much diſturbed her ſpirits, that the tem- 
ple and its ſcenery were no longer intereſting to her, and, after 
walking awhile on the terrace, ſhe returned to the chateau, 

Madame Cheron, whether ſhe had ſeen a rival admired, had 
loſt at play, or had witneſſed an entertainment more ſplendid 
than her own, was returned from her viſit with a temper more 
than uſually diſcompoſed ; and Emily was glad, when the hour 
arrived, in which ſhe could retire to the ſolitude of her own 
apartment, 

On the following morning, ſhe was ſummoned to Madame 
Cheron, whoſe countenance was inflamed with reſentment, and, 
as Emily advanced, ſhe held out a letter to her. 

« Do you know this hand?“ ſaid ſhe, in a ſevere tone, and 
with a look that was intended to ſearch her heart, while Rmily ex- 
amined the letter attentively, and aſſured her that ſhe did not. 

« Do not provoke me,“ ſaid her aunt; “you do know it, 
confeſs the truth immediately. I inſiſt upon your confeſſing 
the truth inſtantly,” 

Emily was filent, and turned to leave the room, but Madame 
called her back. „O you are guilty then,“ ſaid ſhe, “ you do 
know the hand.” „If you was before in doubt of this, ma- 
dam,” replied Emily calmly, « why did you accuſe me of hav- 
ing told a falſehood. Madame Cheron did not bluſh ; but her 
niece did, a moment after, when ſhe heard the name of Valan- 
court, It was not, however, with the conſciouſneſs of deſerving 
reproof, for, if ſhe ever had ſeen his hand-writing, the preſent 
charaRers did not bring it to her recollection. 

„It is uſeleſs io deny it,” ſaid Madame Cheron, © I fee in 
your countenance, that you are no ſtranger to this letter; and J 
Care ſay, you have received many ſuch from this impertinent 
young man, without my knowledge, in my own houſe.” 

Emily, faocked at the indelicacy of this accuſation, ſtill more 
than by the vulgarity of the former, inſtantly forgot the pride, 
that had impoſed ſilence, and endeavoured to vagglaeate herſclt 
from the aſperſion, but Madame Cheron was nglldeco: vince. 

« I cannot ſuppoſe,” ſhe reſumed, “ young man 


would have taken the liberty of writing | ; ey 1 you hac not 
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encouraged him to do fo, and I muſt no-. - You will allow 
me,to remind you, madam,” ſaid Emily timidly, “ of ſome par- 
ticulars of a converſation we had at La Vallee. I then told you 
truly, that I had only not forbade Moriſteur Valancourt from ad- 
dreſſing my family,” 
« ] will not be interrupted,” ſaid Madame Cheron, interrupt- 
ing her niece, © I was going to ſay—I--I— have forgot what I 
was going to ſay, But how happened it that vou did not forbid 
hip ?” Emily was ſilent. How happened it that you” en- 


couraged him to trouble me with this letter? A young man that 


nobody knows ; an utter ſtranger in the place, a yourg adven- 
turer, no doubt, who is looking out for a good fortune. How» 
ever, on that point he has miſtaken his aim.“ 

„His family was known to my father,” ſud Enuly.mode*tly ; 
and without appearing to be ſenſible of che laſt ſentence. 

«QO ! that is no recommendation at all,” replied her aunt, 
with her uſual readineſs upon this topic; “he took ſuch ſtrange 
fancies to people ! He was always judging perſons by their coun- 


adam, that you judged me guilty by my countenance,” ſaid Em- 
ly, with a deſign of reproving Madame Cheron, to which ſhe 
as induced by this diſteſpectful mentien of her father, 

« called you here,” reſumed her aunt, colouring, “ to tell 
ou, that I will not be diſturbed in my own houſe by any let- 
ers, or viſits from young men, who may take a fancy to flatter 
ou. This M. de Valentine—1 think you call him, has the im- 


ſhall ſend him a proper anſwer. And for you, Emily, I repeat 

once for all—if you are not contented to conform to my di- 
ctions, and to my way of life, I fhall give up the ts% of over- 
king your condut—l ſhall no longer trouble myſelf with your 
ducation, but ſhall ſend you to board in a convent,” 

« Near madam,” ſaid Emily, burſting into tears, and over- 
dme by the rude ſuſpicions her aunt had expreſſed, © how have I 
lerved theſe reprocts ?” She could ſay no more; and fo very feir- 
was ſhe of acting with any degree of impropriety in the affair 
elf, that, at the preſent moment, Madame Cheron might perhaps 
ave prevailed with her to bind herſelf by a promiſe to renounce 


longer ſuffer her to view him as ſhe had fyrmerly done ; ſhe 
are} the error of her own judgment, not that of Madame Che- 
, and feared alſo,.that, in her former converſation with him 


valle; ducted herſelf with ſuſſicient reſerves 


tenances, and was continually deceived,” „Vet it was but now, 


ertinence to beg I will permit him to pay his reſpects to me! 


alancourt for ever. Her mind, weakened by her terrors, would 
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She knew, that ſhe did not deſerve the coarſe ſuſpicions, which 
her aunt had thrown out, but a thouſand feruples roſe to torment 
her, ſuch as would never have diſturbed the peace of Madame 
Cheron, 'I'hus rendered anxious to avoid every opportunity of 
erring, and willing to ſubmit to any reſtrictions that her aunt 
ſhould think proper, ſhe expreſſed an obedience, to which Mad- 
ame Cheron did not give much confidence, and which ſhe ſee m- 
ed to conſider as the conſequence of either fear, or artifice, 

« Well then,” ſaid ſhe, “ promiſe me that you will neither 
ſee this young man, nor write to him without my conſent,” 
„ Dear, madam,” replied Emily, “ can you ſuppoſe I would do 
either unknown to you!“ „ don't know what to ſuppoſe ; 
there is no knowing how young-women will act. It is difficult 
to place any confilence in them, for they have ſeldom ſenſe 
enough to wiſh for the reſpect of the world.“ 

% Alas, madam!” ſaid Emily, “I am anxious for my own re- 
ſpe&t ; my father taught me the value of that; he ſaid it J de- 
ſerved my own eſteem, that of the world would follow of courſe,” 

« My brother was a good kind of a man,” replied Madame 
Cheron, „but he did not know the world, 1 am ſure f have 
always felt a proper re ſpect for myſelf, yet She ſtopped, 
but ſhe might have added, that the world had not always ſhewn 
reſpect to her, and this without impeaching its judgment, 

«© Well!” reſumed Madame Cheron, „you have not given me 
the promiſe, though, that I demand.” Emily readily gave it, 
and, being then ſuffered to withdraw, ſhe walked in the garden; 
tried to compoſe her ſpirits, and, at length, arrived at her favourite 
pavilion at the end of the terrace, where, ſeating herſelf at 0: 
of the embowered windows, that opened upon a balcony, the fill. 
neſs and ſecluſion of the ſcene allowed her to recollect her thoughts, 4 
and to arrange them ſo as to form a clearer judgment of lor a 
former conduct. She endeavoured to review with exactnef all ( Y! 
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the particulars of her converſation with Valancourt at La Wat . 
lee, had the ſatisfaction to obſerve nothing that could alarm lr W pe 
delicate pride, and thus to be confirmed in the ſelf eſteem, 11.140 ly 


was ſo neceſſary to her peace, Her mind then became trat 


and ſhe ſaw Valancourt amiable and intelligent, as he had 1½ fl 
merly appeared, and Madame Cheron neither the one, or 1:28 ne! 
other. The remembrance of her lover, however, brought , per 
it many very painful emotions, for it by no means reconci/es ſhe 
her to the thought of reſigning him ; and, Madame Cheron hats ty 


ing already ſhewn how highly the diſapproved of the attached gar 
ſhe foreſaw much ſuffering from the op | of inte rells % gla 
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with all this was mingled a degree of delight, which, in ſpite of 
reaſon, partook of hope. She determined, however, that no con- 
ſide ration ſhould induce her to permit a clandeſtine correſpon- 
dence, and to obſerve in her converſation with Valancourt, ſhould 
they ever meet again, the ſame nicety of reſerve, which had 
hitherto marked her conduct. As ſhe repeated the words 
* ſhould we ever meet again!“ ſhe ſhrunk as if this was a cir- 
cumſtance, which had*never before occurred to her, and tears 
came to her eyes, which ſhe haſtily dried, for ſhe heard footſteps 
approaching, and then the door of the pavilion open, and, on 
turning, ſhe ſaw—Valancourt, An emotion of mingled pleaſure, 
ſarpriſe and apprehenſion preſſed ſo ſuddenly upon her heart as 
almoſt to overcome her ſpirits ; the colour left her cheeks, then 
returned brighter than before, and ſhe was for a moment unable 
to ſpeak, or to riſe from her chair. His countenance was the 
mirror, in which ſhe ſaw her own emotions reflected, and it 
rouſed her to ſelf command. The joy which had animated his 
features, when he entered the pavilion, was ſuddenly repreſſed, 
a3, approaching, he perceived her agitation, and, in.a tremulous 
voice, inquired after her health. Recovered from her firſt ſur- 
priſe, ſhe anſwered him with a tempered ſmile ; but a variety 
of oppoſite emotions ſtill aſſailed her heart, and ſtruggled to ſub- 
due the mild dignity of her manner. It was difficult to tell 
which predominated—the joy of ſeeing Valancourt, or the terror 
of her aunt's diſpleaſure, when ſhe ſhould hear of this meeting. 
After ſome ſhort and embarraſſed converſation, ſhe led him-into. 
the gardens, and inquired if he had ſeen Madame Cheron,'* _ 


No,“ ſaid he, © I have not yet ſeen her, for they told me the 


was engaged, and as ſoon as I learned that you were in the gat. 
dens, 1 came hither.” He pauſed a moment 1n great agitation, 
and then alded, „May I venture to tell you the purport of my 
viſit, without incurring your diſpleaſure, and to hope; that you 
will not accuſe me of precipitation in now availing myſelf of the 
permiſſion you once gave me of addreſſing your family?“ Emi- 
ly, who knew not what to reply, was ſpared from further per- 
plexity, and was ſenſible only of fear, when, on raiſing her eyes, 
me ſaw Madame Cheron turn into the avenue. As the conſciouſs 
neſs of innocence returned, this fear was fo far diſſipated as to 
permit her to appear tranquil, and, inſtead of avoiding her aunt, 
ſhe advanced with Valancourt to meet her. - The look of haugh- 
ty and impatient diſpleaſure, with which Madame Cheron re- 
garded them, made Emily ſhrink, who underſtood from a fingle 


g\ang, that this ching Was believed to have been more 
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than accidental : having mentioned Valancourt's name, ſhe he. 
came again too much agitated to remain with them, and return. 
ed into the chateau; where ſhe awaited long, in a ſtate of trem- 
bling anxiety, the concluſion of the conference. She knew not 
how to account for Valancourt's viſit to her aunt, before he had 
received the permiſſion he ſolicited, ſince the was-ignorant of. a 
circumſtance, - which would have rendered the requeſt uſeleſs, 
even if Madame Cheron had been inclined to grant it. Valan- 
court, in the agitation of his ſpirits, had forgotten to date his let- 
ter, ſo that it was impoſſible for Madame Cheron to return an 
anſwer ; and, when he recollected this circumſtance, he was, per- 
haps, not ſo ſorry for the omiſſion, as glad of the excuſe it allow. 
ed him for waiting on her before ſhe could fend a refuſal. 

Madame Cheron had a long converſation with Valancourt, 
and, when ſhe returned to the chateau, ber countenance expreſ- 
ſed ill humour, but not the degree of ſeverity, which Emily had 
apprehended, I have diſmiſſed this young man, at laſt,” ſaid 
ſhe, and I hope my houſe will never again be diſturbed with 
ſimilar viſits, He aſſures me, that your interview was not pre- 
concerted,” | 

Dear madam!” ſaid Emily in extreme emotion, “ you ſurely 
did not aſk kim the queſtion !'” « Moſt certainly I did; you 
could not ſuppoſe I ſhould be ſo imprudent as to neglect it.“ 

« Good God !” exclaimed Emily, „what an opinion muſt he 

form of me, fince you Madam, could expreſs a ſuſpicion of ſuch 
Hl conduct!“ 
It is of very little conſequence what opinion he may form 
of you,” replied her aunt, © for I have put an end to the affair; 
but 1 believe he will not form a worſe opinion of me for my 
prudent conduct. I let him ſee, that I was not to be trifled 
with; and that I had more delicacy, than to permit any clan- 
deftine correſpondence to be carried on in my houſe,” | 

Emily had frequently heard Madame Cheron uſe the word de- 
licacy, but, ſhe was now more than uſually perplexed to under- 
ſtand how ſhe meant to apply it in this inſtance, in which her 
whole conduct appeared to merit the very reverſe of the term. 

It was very inconſiderate of my brother, reſumed Madame 
Cheron, “ to leave the trouble of overlooking your conduct to 
me ; I wiſh you was well ſettled in life. But if | find that 1 
am to be further troubled with ſuch viſitors as this M. Valan- 
court, I ſhall place you in a convent at once ;—fo remember 
the alternative. This young man has the impertinence to own 
to me,—he owns it ! that his fortune * ſmall, and that bs 
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is chiefly dependent on an elder brother and on the Arofeſſion he 
has choſen! He ſhould have concealed thefe circumſtances, at 
leaſt, if he expected to ſucceed with me, Had he the preſump- 
tion to ſuppoſe I would marty my niece to a perſon ſuch as he 
deſcribes himſelf!“ \ 

Emily dried her tears when ſhe heard of the candid confeſſion 
of Valancourt ; and chough the circumſtances it diſcovered were 
afflicting to her hopes, his artleſs conduct gave her a degree of 


pleaſure, that overcame every other emotion. But ſhe was com- 


pelled, even thus early in life, to obſerve, that good ſenſe and 
noble integrity are not always ſufhcient to cope with folly and 
narrow cunning ; and her heart was pure enough to allow her, 
even at this trying moment, te look with more pride on the de- 
feat of the former, than with mortification on the conqueſts of 
the latter. | 

Madame Cheron purſued her triumph. —« He has alſo thought 
proper to tell me, that he will receive his diſmiſſion from no 
perſon but yourſelf ; this favour, however, I have abſolutely re- 
fuſed him. He ſhall learn, that it is quite ſufficient, that J diſc 
approve him. And I take this opportunity of repeating, —that 
it you concert any means of interview unknown to me, you ſhall 
leave my houſe immediately.” 

« How little do you know me, madam, that you ſhould think 
ſuch an injunction neceſſary !'* ſaid Emily, trying to ſuppreſs 
her emotion “ how little of the dear parents who educated me!“ 

Madame Cheron now went to dreſs for an engagment, which 
ſhe had made for the evening; and Emily, who would gladly 
have been excuſed from attending her aunt, did not aſk to re- 
main at home leſt her requeſt ſhould be attributed to an impro- 
per motive, When ſhe retired to her own room, the little for- 
titude, which had ſupported her in the preſence of her relation, 
forſook her; ſhe remembered only that Valancourt, whoſe char- 
acer appeared more amiable from every circumſtance, that un- 
folded it, was baniſhed from her preſence, perhaps, for ever, and 
ſhe paſſed the time in weeping, which, according to her aunt's 
direction, ſhe ought to have employed in drefling. This im- 
portant duty was, however, quickly diſpatched ; though, when 
ſhe joined Madame Cheron at table, her eyes betrayed, that ſhe 
had been in tears, and drew upon her a ſevere reproof. 

Her efforts to appear cheerful did not intirely fail when ſhe 
joined the company at the houſe of Madame Clairval, an elderly 


. widow lady, who had lately come to reſide at Tholouſe, on an 


eltate of her late 1 She had lived many years at Paris 


> 
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in a ſplendid ſtyle ; had naturally a gay temper, and ſince her 


reſidence at I holouſe, had given ſome of the moſt magnificent 


entertainments, that had been ſeen in that neighbourhood, 

\ Theſe excited not only the envy, but the trifling ambition of 
Madame Che ron, w ho, fince ſhe could not rival the ſplendour of 
her feſtivities, was deſirous of being ranked in the number of 
her moſt intimate friends, For this purpoſe ſhe paid her the 
molt ohſequious attention, and made a point of being diſengaged, 


whenever ſhe received an invitation from Madame Clairval, of 
whom ſhe talked, wherever ſhe went, and derived much ſelf- con- 


ſequence from 1mpreſling a belief on her general acquaintance, 
that they were on the moſt familiar footing. 
The entertainments of this evening conſiſted of a ball and ſup- 
per; it was a fancy ball, and the company danced in groups in 
the gardens, which were very extenfive, Hie high aud luxuri- 
ant trees, under which the groups aſſembled, were illuminated 
with a profuſion of lamps, diſpoſed with taſte and fancy, The 
gay and various drefſes of the company, ſome of whom were 
ſeated on the turf, converfing at their eat, obſerving the cotil- 
lons, taking refreſhments, and ſometimes touching ſportively a 
guitar ; the gallant manners of the' gentlemen, the exquiſitely 
capricious air of the ladies; the light fantaſtic ſteps of their 
dances ; the muſiciars with the lute, the hautboy, and the ta- 
bor, ſeated at the foot of an elm, and the ſylvan ſcenery of 
woods around, were circumſtances, tha tunitedly formed a char. 
aQeriſtic and ſtriking pifture of French feſtivity. Emily ſur- 
veyed the gaiety of the ſcene with a melancholy kind of pleaſure, 
and her emotion may be imagined when, as the ſtood with her 
aunt, looking at one of the groups, ſhe perceived Valancourt ; 
ſaw him dancing with a young and beautiful lady, ſaw him con- 
verſing with her with a mixture of attention and famuliarity, 
ſuch as ſhe had ſeldom obſerved in his manner. She turned 
baſtily from the ſcene, and attempted to draw away Madame 
Cheron, who was converſing with Signor Cavigni, and neither 
rceived Valancourt, or was willing to be interrupted, A faint- 
neſs ſuddenly came over Emily, and, unable to ſupport herſelf, 
ſhe fat down on a turf bank beneath the trees, where ſeveral 
other perſons were ſeated. One of theſe, obſerving the extreme 
paleneſs of her countenance, inquired if ſhe was ill, and begged 
ſhe would allow him to fetch her a glaſs of water, tor which po- 
liteneſs ſhe thanked him, but did not accept it. Her apprehen- 
ſion leſt Valancourt ſhould obſerve her emotion made her anxious 
to avercome it, and ſhe ſuccceded fo far 5 tq recompoſe her 
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countenance. Madame Cheron was ſtill converſing with Cavig- 
ni; and the Count Bauvillers, who had addreſſed Emily, made 
ſome obſervations upon the ſcene, to which ſhe anſwered almoſt 


unconſciouſly, for her mind was ſtill occupied with the idea of \ 


Valancourt, to whom ic was with extreme uneaſineſs that ſhe 
remained ſo near. Some remarks, however, which the Count 
made upon the dance obliged her to turn her eyes towards it, 
and, at that moment, Valancourt's met hers. Her colour faded 
again, ſhe felt that ſhe was relapſing into faintnefs, and inſtantly 
averted her looks, but not before ſhe had obſerved the altered 
countenance of Valancourt, on perceiving her. She would have 
left the ſpot immediately, had ſhe not been coaſcious, that this 
conduct would have ſhewn him more obviouſly the intereſt he 
held in her heart; and, having tried to attend to the Count's 
converſation and to join in it, the, at length, recovered her ſpi- 
rits. But, when he made ſome obſervation on Valancourt's 
partner, the fear of ſhewing, that ſhe was 1atereſted in the re- 
mark, would have betrayed it to him, had not the Count, while 
he ſpoke, looked towards the perſon of whom he wes ſpeaking. 
« The lady,” ſaid he, “ dancing with that young chevalier, 
who appears to be accompliſhed in every thing, but in dancing, 
is ranked among the beauties of Tholouſe. She is handſome, 
and her fortune will be very large. I hope ſhe will make a 
better choice in a partner for life than ſhe has done in a partner 
for the dance, for J obſerve he has juſt put the ſet into great 
confuſion ; he does nothing but commit blunders. I am ſur- 
priſed, that, with his air and figure, he has not taken more care 
to accompliſh himſelt in dancing.” 

Emily, whoſe heart trembled at every word, that was now ut- 
tered, endeavoured to turn the converſation from Valancourt, 
by inquiring the name of the lady, with whom he danced ; but, 
Lefore the Count cou reply, the dance concluded, and Emily, 
xrceiving that Valancourt was coming towards her, roſe and 
joined Madame Cheron, 

« Here is the Chevalier Valancourt, madam,” ſaid ſhe in a 
whiſper, © pray let us go.” Her aunt immediately moved on, 
but not * Valancourt had reached them, who bowed lowly 
to Madame Cheron, and with an earneſt and dejected look to 
Emily, with whom, notwithſtanding all her effort, an air of more 
than common reſerve prevailed, The preſence of Madame Che- 
ron prevented Valancourt from remaining, and he paſſed on with 
a countenance, whoſe melancholy reproached her for having in- 
creaſed it, Emily was called from the muſing fit, into which ſhe 
had fallen, by the Count Bauvillers, who was known to her aunt, 
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I haveyburpardon to beg, ma'amſclle,” ſaid he, © for a rude- 
neſs, which you will readily believe was quite unintentional.— 
I did not know, that-the Chevalier was your acquaintance, when 


I ſo freely driticiſed his dancing.” Emily bluſhed and ſmiled, 


and Madame Cheron ſpared her the difficulty of replying, If 
you mean the perſon, who has juſt paſſed us,” ſaid ſhe, “I can 
allure you he is no acquaintance of either mine, or ma'amſelle 
St. Aubert's: I know nothing of him.“ 


O! that is the chevalier Valancourt,“ ſaid Cavigni. care-.- 


leſsly and looking back, „ You know him then?“ ſaid Mad- 
ame Cheron. „ am not acquainted with him,” replied Cav- 
igni. © You don't know, then, the reaſon I have to call him 
impertinent ;—he has had the preſumption to lmire my niece !” 

If every man deſerves the title of impertinent, who admires 
ma'amſelle St. Aubert,” replied Cavigni, “I fear there are a 


great many impertinents, and I am willing acknowledge my- 


lelf one of the number.“ 
0 fignor !”” faid Madame Cheron, with an affected ſmile, 


% rerceive you have learnt the art of complimenting, ſince 
l ) P 


you came into France, But it is cruel to compliment children, 
fince they miſtake flattery for truth,” 

Cavigni turned away his face for a moment, and then faid 
with a ſtudied air, © Whom then are we to compliment, mad- 
am ? for it would be abſurd to compliment a woman of refined 
underſtanding ; Ve is above all praiſe,” As he finiſhed the ſen- 
tence he gave Emily a fly look, and the ſmile that had lurked 
in his eye, ſtole forth. She perfectly underſtood it, and bluſhed 


for Madame Cheron, who replied, “ You are perfectly right, 


ſignor, no woman of underſtanding can endure compliment.“ 

% have heard ſignor Montoai ſay,” r:joined Cavigni, © that 
he never knew but one woman who deſerved it.“ 

« Well!“ exclaimed Madame Cheron, with a ſhort laugh, and 
a ſmile of unutterable complacency, „and who could ſhe be?“ 

« 0 !” replied Cavigni, * it is impoſſible to miſtake her, for 
certainly there is not more than one woman 1n the world, who 
has both the merit to deſerve compliment and the wit to refuſe 
it, Moſt women reverſe the caſe 1ntirely.” He looked again 
at Emily, who bluſhed deeper than before for her aunt, and 
turned from him with diſpleaſure. 

« Well, ſignor!“ ſaid Madame Cheron, « I proteſt. you are a 
Frenchman ; I never heard a foreigner ſay any thing half fo 
gillant as that!“ | ' 

True, madam,” ſaid the Count, who had been ſometime 
ſilent, and with a low bow, * but the gallantry of the compl:- 
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ment had been utterly loſt, but for the iagenuity that diſcovered 
the application,” ; 
Madame Cheron did not perceive the meaning of this too ſat- 
itical ſentence, and ſhe, therefore, eſcaped the pain, which Emily 
felt on her account, O! here comes ſignor Montoni himſelf,” 
ſaid her aunt, “I proteſt I will tel him all the fine things you 
have been ſaying.to me.” The ſigaor, however, paſſed at this 
momeiſt into another walk. © Pray, who is it, that has ſo much 
engaged your friend this evening ?” aſked Madame Cheron, with 
an air of chagrin, «I have not ſeen him once,” 
« He had a very particular engagement with the Marquis La 
: Riviere,” replied Cavigni, « which has detained him, I perceive 
till this moment, or he would have done himſelf the honour of | 
paying his reſpects to you, madam, ſooner, as he commiſſioned me 
to ſay, But I know not how it is—your converſation is ſo faſ- 
cinating—that it can charm even memory, I think, or I ſhould 
certainly have delivered my friend's apologywefore.” 


, The apology, fir, would have been more ſatisſactory from 
, himſelf,” ſaid Madame Cheron, whoſe vanity was more mortified 
» by Montoni's negleR, than flattered by Cavigni's compliment, 
1 Her manner, at this moment, and Cavigni's late converſation, 
| now awakened a ſuſpicion in Emily's mind, which, notwith- 
4 ſtanding that ſome recollections ſerved to confirm it, appeared 


repoſterous. She thought ſhe perceived, that Montoni was pay- 

ing ſerious addreſſes to her aunt, and that ſhe not only accepted | 
them, but was jealouſly watchful of any appearance of neglect on | 
his part, That Madame Cheron at her years ſhould elect a ſe- 
cond huſband was ridiculous, though her vanity made it not 
impoſſible ; but that Montoni, with his diſcernment, bis figure, 
and pretenſions, fhould make a choice of Madame Cheron-—ap- 
peared moſt wonderful, Her thoughts, however, did not dwell 
long on the ſubject; nearer intereſts preſſed upon them; Valan- 
court, rejected of her aunt, and Valancourt dancing with a gay 
and beautiful partner, alternately tormented her mind, As ſhe 
paſſed along the gardens ſhe locked timidly forward, half — 
and half hoping that he might appear in the crowd ; and the dif- 
appointment ſhe felt on not ſeeing him, told her, that ſhe had 
hoped more than ſhe had feared, 

Montoni ſoon after joined the party, He muttered over ſome 
Mort ſpeech about regret for having been fo long detained elſe- 
where, when he knew he ſhould have the pleaſure of ſeeing Ma- 
dame Cheron here ; and ſhe, receiving the apology with the ait 

111 addreſſed herſelf entirely to Carigniz who look- 
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ed archly at Montoni, as if he would have ſaid, „I will not 

triumph over you too much ; I will have the goodneſs to bear 

my honours meekly ; but look ſharp, fignor, or I ſhall certainly 
tun away with your prize,” 

The ſupper was ſerved in different pavilions th the gardens, 
as well as in one large ſaloon of the chateau, and with more of 
taſte, than either of ſplendour, or even of plenty. Madame Che- 
ron and her party ſupped with Madame Clairval in the ſaloon, 
and Emily, with difficulty, diſguiſed her emotion, when ſhe ſaw 
Valancourt placed at the ſame table with herſelf. There, Ma- 
dame Cheron having ſurveyed him with high diſpleaſure, ſaid 
to ſome perſon who ſat next to her, © Pray who 7 that young 
man « Tt is the Chevalier Valancourt,” was the anſwer, 
« Yes, I am not ignorant of his name, but who is this Chevalier 
Valancourt that thus intrudes himfe!f at this table?“ The at- 
tention of the perſon, to whom ſhe ſpoke, was called off before 
ſhe received a ſecond reply. The table, at which they ſat, was 
very long, and, Valancourt being ſeated, with his partner, near 
the bottom, and Emily near the top, the diſtance between them 
may account for his not immediately perceiving her. She 
avoided Jooking to that end of the table, but whenever her eyes 
happened to glance towards it, ſhe obſerved him, converſing 
with his beautiful companion, and the obſervation did not con- 
tribute to reſtore her peace, any more than the accounts ſhe heard 
of the fortune and accompliſhments of this ſame lady, 

Madame Cheron, to whom theſe remarks were ſometimes ad- 
_— becauſe they ſupported topics for trivial converſation, 
ſeemed indefatigable in her attempts to depreciate Valancourt, 
towards whom ſhe felt all the petty reſentment of a narrow 
pride, „ admire the lady,” ſaid ſhe, “ but I muſt condemn 


her choice of a partner.“ “Ob, the Chevalier Valancourt is one 7 

of the moſt accompliſhed young men we have,” replied the lady, 

to whom this remark was addreſſed; © it is whiſpered, that Ma- J 

demoiſell- D' Emery and her very large fortune are to be his.“ a 
« Impoſſible !*exclaimed Madame Cheron, reddening with IF 

vexation, © it is impoſſible that ſhe can be ſo deſtitute of taſte : 0 


he has fo little the air of a perſon of condition, that, if I did f. 
not fe him at the table of Madame Clairval, I ſhould never B 
have ſuſpected him to be one. I have beſides particular reaſons Ii to 
for believing the report to be erroneous.” | ec 

„ cannot doubt the truth of it, replied the lady gravely, WM fh 
diſguſted by the abrupt contradiction ſhe had received, concern- W. 
ing her opinion of Valancourt's merit. You will, perhaps, WO hi 
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coubt it,“ ſaid Madame Cheron, „ when Te affure you, that it 
was only this morning that I rejected his ſuit.” This was ſaid 
without any intention of impoſing the meaning 1t conveyed, but 
ſimply from a habit of conſidering herſelf to be the moſt impor. 
tant perſon in every affair that concerned her niece, and becauſe 
literally the had rejected Valancourt. “ Your reaſons are in- 
deed ſuch as cannot be doubted,” replied the lady, with an iron- 
ical ſmile.—* Any more than the diſcernment of the Cheva- 
lier Valancourt,” added Cavigni, who itood by the chair of Ma- 
dame Cheron, and had heard her arrogate to herſelf, as he 
thought, a diſtinction, which had been paid to her niece, “ His 
diſcernment May be juſtly queſtioned, fignor,” ſaid Madame 
Cheron, who was not flattered by what ſhe underſtood to be an 
encomium upon Emily, 

« Alas !” exclaimed Cavigni, ſurveying Madame Cheron with 
affected ecſtacy, © how vain is that aſſertion, while that face 
that ſhape—that air combine to refute it! Unhappy Valancourt! 
his diſcernment has been his deſt ruction.“ 

Emily looked ſurpriſed and embarraſſed ; the lady, who had 
lately ſpoken, aſtoniſhed, and Madame Cheron, who, though ſhe 
did not perfectly underſtand this ſpeech, was very ready to 
eve herſelf complimented by it, ſaid ſmilingly,“ O Signor ! y 
are very gallant; but thoſe, who hear you vindicate the cheva- 
lier's diſcernment, will ſuppoſe that I am the objeR of it.” 

+ 'They cannot doubt it,” replied Cavigni, bowing low, 

« And would not that be very mortitying, Signor!“ 

© Ungqueltionably it would,” ſaid Cavigni, 

« I cannot endure the thought,” ſaid Madame Cheron. 

« It is not to be endured,” replied Cavigni. 

„What can be done to prevent ſo humiliging a millake ?” 
rejoined Madame Cheron. 

Alas! I cannot aſſiſt you,” replied Cavigni, with a de- 
liberating air. © Your only chance of refuting the calumny, 
and of making people underitand what: you wiſh them to be- 
lieve, is to perſiſt in your firſt aſſertion ; for, when they are told 
of the chevalier's want of diſcernment, it is poſſible they may 
ſoppoſe ke never preſumed to difireſs you with bis admiration, 
But then again—that diffidence, which renders you ſo inſenfi':le 
to your own perfections— they will conſider this, and Valan- 
court's taſte will not be doubted, though you arraign it. In 
ſhorty they will, in ſpite of your endeavours, continue to believe, 
what might very naturally aka occurred to them without any 


hint of mine - that the chevalier has taſte enough to admize a 
beautiful woman.“ | 
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« All tie is very diſtreſſing!“ ſaid Madame Cheron with a 
profound figh, 

« May I be allowed to aſk what is ſo diſtreſling ?” ſaid Ma- 
dame Clairval, who was ſtruck with the rueful countenance and 
doleful accent, with which this was delivered, 

« It is a delicate ſubjeR,” replied Madame Cheron, © a very 
mortify ing one to me,” «I am concerned to hear it,” ſaid Ma- 
dame Clairval, © I hope nothing has occurred, this evening, par- 
' ticularly to diſtreſs o“ (Alas, yes! within this half hour; 
and I know not her che report may end; my pride was never 
ſo ſhocked before, but J aſſure you the report is totally void 
of foundation,” © Good God !” exclaimed Madame Clairval, 
« what-can be done? Can you point out any way, by which I 
can aſſiſt, or conſole you? 

„The only way, by which you can do either,” replied Ma. 

dame Cheron, “ is to contradict the report wherever you go.“ 
Well! but pray inform me what I am to contradict,” 

« It is ſo very humiliating, that I know not how to mention 
it,” continued Madame Cheron, © but you ſhall judge. Do you 
obſerve that young man ſeated near the bottom of the table, 
who is converſing with Mademoiſelle D'Emery ?” « Yes, I per- 
ceive whom you mean,” « You obſerve how little he has the air 
of a perſon of condition; I was ſaying juſt now, that 1 ſhould 
not have thought him a gentleman, if I had not ſeen him at this 
table,” „ Well! but the report,” ſaid Madame Clairval, “ let 
me underſtand the ſubje& of vour diſtreſs,” Ah! the ſubje& 
of my diſtreſs,” replied Madame Cheron ; *“ this perſon whom 
nobody knows (I beg pardon, madam, I did not confider what 
I ſaid) this impertinent young man, having had the preſumption 
to addreſs my niece, has, I tear, given riſe to a report, that he 
had declared himſelf my admirer. Now only ccaſider how very 
mortifying ſuch a report muſt be ! You, I know, will feel for 
wy ſituation, A woman of my condition! think how degrad- 
Ing even the rumour of ſuch an alliance muſt be.” | 

* Degrading indeed, my poor {friend !” ſaid Madame Clairyal, 
« You may rely upon it I will contradict the report wherever | 
go;“ as ſhe ſaid which, ſhe turned her attention upon anothef 
part of the company; and Cavigni, who had hitherto appeares 
a grave ſpectator of the ſcene, now fearing he ſhould be unable 
to ſmother the laugh, that convulſed him, walked abruptly away, 

“I perceive you do not know,” ſaid the lady who fat neat 
Madame Cheron, © that the gentleman you have been ſpeaking 
of is Madame Clairval's nephew!“ «Impoſſible !”' exclaimed Mz 
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dame-Cheron, who now began to perceive that ſhe had been to- 
tally miſtaken in her judgment of Valancourt, and to praiſe him 
aloud with as much ſervility, as ſhe had before cenſured him 
with frivolous malignity. . 

Emily, who, during the greater part of this converſation, had 
been ſo abſorbed in thought as to be ſpared the pain of hearing 
it, was now extremely ſurpriſed by her aunt's praiſe of Valan- 
court, with whoſe relationſhip to Madame Clairval ſhe was unac- 
quainted; but ſhe was not forry when Madame Cheron, who 
though ſhe now tried to appear unconcerned, was really much 
embarraſſed, prepared to withdraw immediately after ſupper. 
Montoni then came to hand Madame Cheron to her carriage, 
and Cavigni, with an arch ſolemnity of countenance, followed with 
Emily, who, as ſhe wiſhed them good night, and drew up the 
glaſs, faw Valancourt among the crowd at the gates. Before 
the carriage drove off, he diſappeared. Madame Cheron for- 
bore to mention him to Emily, and, as ſoon as they reached the 
chateau, they ſeparated for the night. | 

On the following morning, as Emily fat at breakfaſt with her 
aunt, a letter was brought to her, of which ſhe knew the hand- 
writing upon the cover ; and, as ſhe received it with a trembling 
hand, Madame Cheron haſtily inquired from whom it came. 
Emily, with bef leave broke the ſeal, and, obſerving the ſigra- 
ture-of Valancourt, gave it unre:d to her aunt, who received it 
with impatience; and, as ſhe looked it, over, Emily endeavour- 
ed to read on her countenance its contents. Having returned the 
letter to her niece, whoſe eyes aſked if ſhe might examine it, 
« Yes, read it, child,” ſaid Madame Cheron, in a manner leſs 
ſevere than ſhe had expected, and Emily had, perhaps, never be- 
fore fo willingly obeyed her avar, In this letter Valancourt 
ſaid little of the interview of the preceding day, but concluded 
with declaring, that he would accept his diſmiſſion from Emily 
only, and with intreating, that ſhe would allow him to wait upon 
her, on the approaching evening. When ſhe read this, ſhe was 
aſtoniſhed at the mode: ation of Mada:rce Cheron, and looked at 
her with timid expectation, as ſhe ſaid ſorrow fully“ What am 
I to ſay, madam ?” 

« Why—we muſt ſee the young man, I believe,” replied her 
aunt, „and hear what he has further to ſay for himſelf. You 
may tell him he may come,” Emily dared ſcarcely credit what 
ſhe heard, “ Yet, ſtay,” added Madame Cheron, © I will tell 
him ſo my ſelf.“ She called for pen and ink; Emily ſtill not dar- 
ing to truſt the emotions ſhe felt, and almoſt finking beneath 
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them. Her ſurpriſe would have been leſs had ſhe overheard, on 
the preceding evening, what Madame Cheron had not forgot- 
ten—that Valancourt was the nephew of Madame Clairval. 

What were the particulars of her aunt's note, Emily did not 
learn, but the reſult was a viſit from Valancourt in the evening, 
whom Madame Cheron received alone, and they had a long con- 
verſation before Emily was called down. When ſhe entered the 
room, her aunt was converſing with complacency, and ſhe ſaw the 
eyes of Valancourt, as he impatiently roſe, animated with hope. 

66 have been talking over this affair,” ſaid Madame 
Cheron, “the chevalier has been telling me, that the late Mon- 
ſeur Clairval was the brother of the Counteſs de Duvarney, 
his mother. I only wiſh he had mentioned his relationſhip to 
Madame Clairval before, I certainly ſhould have conſidered that 
circumſtance as a ſufficieat introduction to my houſe,” Valan- 
court bowed, and was going to addreſs Emily, but her aunt 
prevented him. © TI have therefore, conſented, that you ſhall 
receive his viſits ; and, though I will not bind myſelf by any MW: 
promiſe, or ſay, that I'ſhall conſider him as my nephew, yet, 1. 
hall permit the intercourſe, and ſhall look forward to any fur- 
ther connection as an event, which may poſſibly take place in a Wt 
courſe of years, provided the chevaRer iifes in his profeſſion, or Mil 
any circumſtance occurs, which may make it prudent for him to W! 
take a wife. But Monſ. Valancourt will obſerve, and you too, 
Emily, that, till that happens, 1 poſitively forbid any thoughts 
of marrying,” 

Emily's countenance, during this coarſe ſpeech, varied every 
intant, and, towards its concluſion, her diſtreſs had ſo much in- 
creaſed, that ſhe was on the point of leaving the room. Valan- 
court, meanwhile, ſcarcely leſs embarraſſed, did not dare to look 
at her for whom he was thus diſtreſſed; but, when Madame 
Cheron was ſilent, he faid, „ Flattering, madam, as your ap- 
probation is to me—highly as I am honoured by it have yet 
fo much to fear, that 1 ſcarcely dare to hope.” „Pray, fir, ex- 
plain yourfelf,“ ſaid Madame Cheron ; an unexpected requiſi- 
tion, which embarraſſed Valancourt again, and almoſt overcame 
him with confuſion, at circumſtances, on which, had he been on- 
ly a ſpectator of the ſcene, he would have ſmiled. 

Till I receive Mademoiſelle St. Aubert's permiſſion to ac- 
cept your indulgence,” ſaid he, falteringly—* till ſhe allows 
me to hope—” 

«O! is that all ?“ interrupted Madame Cheron. © Well, 
I will talee upon me to anſwer for her, But at the ſame time, 


\ 
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fir, give me leave to obſerve to you, that I am her guardian, and 
that I expe, in every inſtance, that my will is hers,” 

As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe roſe and quitted the room, leaving Emily 
and Valancourt in a ſtate of mutual embarreſſment ; and, When 
Valancourt's hopes enabled him to overcome his fears, aud to ad- 
dreſs her with the zeal and ſincerity ſo natural to him, it was a 
conſiderable time before ſhe was ſufficiently recovered to hear 
with diſtinctneſs his ſolicitations and inquiries. \ 

The conduct of Midame Cheron in this affair had been in- 
tirely governed by ſelfiſh vanity, Valancourt in his firſt inter- 
view, had with great candour laid open to her the true tate of 
his preſent circumſtances, and his future expeRancies, and the, 
with more prudence than humanity, had abſolutely and abruptly 
rejected his ſuit. She wiſhed her niece to marry ambitiouſly, 
not becauſe ſhe deſired 0 ſee her in po ſſeſſion of the happineſs, 
which rank and wealth are uſually believed to beſtow, but be. 
cauſe ſhe defired to partake the importance, which ſuch an alli. 
ance would give, When, therefore, ſhe diſcovered that Valan- 
court was the nephew of a perſon of ſo mnch conſequence as 
Madame Clairval, ſhe became anxious for the connection, fin-e 
the proſpect it afforded of future fortune and diſtiotion for Em- 
ly, promiſed the exaltation ſhe coveted for herſelf, Her ca!cu- 
lations concerning fortune in this alliance were guided rather by 
her wiſhes, than by any hint of Valancourt, or ſtrong appearance 
of probability; ard when, ſhe reſted her expectation on the 
wealth of Madame Clairval, ſhe ſeeemd totally to have forgotten, 
hat the latter had a daughter, Valancourt, however, had 
ot forgotten this circumſtance, and the, conſideration of it had 
made him ſo modeſt in his expectations from Madame Clairval, 
aut he had not even named the relationſhip in his firſt converſa- 
ion with Madame Cheron, But whatever might be the future for- 
me of Emily, the preſent diſtinction, which the connection would 
Mord for herſelf. was certain, ſince the ſplendour of Madame 
-lairval's eſtabliſhment was ſuch as to excite the general envy 
ad partial imitation of the neighbourhood, Thus had ſhe con- 
ented to involve her niece in an engagement, to which ſhe ſaw 
fly a diſtant and uncertain concluſion, with as little conſidera. 
lon of her happineſs, as when ſhe had ſo precipitately forbade it: 
or though ſhe herſelf poſſeſſed the means of rendering this union 
ot only certain, but prudent, yet to do ſo was no part of her 
reſent intention, | 
From this period Valancourt made frequent viſits to Madame 
ron, and Emily paſſed in his ſociety the happieſt hoprs ihe 
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had known fince the death of her father. They were both too 
much engaged by the preſent moments to give ſerious confidera. 
tion to the future, 'They loved, and were beloved, and ſaw not, 
that the very attachment, which formed the delight of their pre- 
ſent days, might poſſibly occaſion the ſufferings of years. Mean. 
while, Madame Cheron's intercourſe with Madame Clairval be. 
came more frequent than before, and her vanity was already grat- 
ified by the opportunity of proclaiming, wherever ſhe went, the 
attachment that ſubſiſted hetween their nephew and niece. 
| Montoni was now alſo become a daily gueſt at the chateau, and 
| Emily was compelled to obſerve, that he really was a ſuitor, and 
a favoured ſuitor, to her aunt, 
| Thus paſſed the winter months, not only in peace, but in hap. 
i ineſs, to Valancourt and Emily; the ſtation of his regiment be- 
ing ſo near Tholouſe, as to allow this frequent intercourſe, The 
pavilion on the terrace was the favourite ſcene of their inter. 
views, and there Emily, with Madame Cheron, would work, 
while Valancourt read aloud works of genius and taſte, liſtened 
to her enthuſiaſm, expreſſed his own, and caught new opportuni- 
ties of obſerving, that their minds were formed to conſtitute the 
happineſs of each other, the ſame taſte, the ſame noble and bene- 
1 volent ſentiments animating each, | 
k 


— 


rr. XIV. 
i © As when a ſhepherd of the Hebrid-Iilcs, 


. Placed far amid the melancholy main, 

1 (Whether it be lone fancy him beguiles, 
4 Or that aerial beings ſometimes deign 

1 To ſtand embodied to our ſenſes plain) 
4 Sees on the naked hill, or valley he, 


The whil{t in ocean Phœbus dips his wain, 
A vaſt aſſembly moving to and fo. 
Then all at once in air diſſolves the wondrous ſhow,” 

: | CASTLE or INDOLENCE. 


M ADAME Cheron's avarice at length yielded to her vanity. * 
9 Some very ſplendid entertainments, which Madame Clairva] had 
y given, and the general adulation, which was paid her, made 7 
«1 - the former more anxious than before to ſecure an alliance, ibu f 
1 would ſo much exalt her in her own opinion and in that of ef * 
: world, She ftopoſed terms for the immediate marriage of let f 
þ : 
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niece, and offered to give Emily a dower, provided Madame 
Clairval obſervedequal terms on the part of her nephew. Madame 
Clairval liſtened to the propoſal, and, conſidering that Emily 
was the apparent heireſs of her aunt's wealth, accepted it. Mean- 
while, Emily knew nothing of the tranſaction, till Madame Che- 
ron informed her, that ſhe muſt make preparation for the nup- 
tials, which would be celebrated without further delay ; then, 
aſtoniſhed and wholly unable to account for this ſudden conclu- 
ſion, which Valancourt had not ſolicited (for he was ignorant of 
what had paſſed between the elder ladies, and had not dared to 
hope ſuch good fortune) ſhe decifively objected to it. Madame 


Cheron, however, quite as jealous of contradiftion now, as ſhe 


had been formerly, contended fora ſpeedy marriage with as much 


vehemence as ſhe had formerly oppoſed whatever had the moſt 
remote poſſibility of leading to it; and Emily's ſcruples diſap- 
peared, when ſhe again ſaw Valancourt, who was now informed 
of the happineſs, deſigned for him, and came to claim a promiſe 
of it from herſelf. 

While preparations were making for theſe nuptials, Montohi 
became the acknowledged lover of Madame Cheron ; and, 
though Madame Clairval was much difpleaſed, when ſhe heard 
of the approachirg connection, and was willing to prevent that 
of Valancourt with Emily, her conſcience told her, that ſhe had 
no right thus to trifle with their peace, and Madame Clairval, 
though a woman of faſhion, was far leſs advanced than her friend 
in the art of deriving ſatistaction from diſtinction and admiration 
rather than from conſcience. ; 

Emily obſerved with concern the aſcendancy, which Monto- 
ni had acquired over Madame Cheron, as well as the increafing 
frequency of his viſits ; and her own opinion of this Italian was 
confirmed by that of Valancourt, who had always expreſſed a 
diſlike of him.“ As ſhe was, one morning, fitting at work in 
the pavilion, enjoying the pleaſant freſhneſs of ſpring, whoſe col. 
ours were now ſpread upon the landſcape, and liſtening to Vale 
ancourt, who was reading, but who often laid aſide the book to 


converſe, ſhe received a ſummons to attend Madame Cheron 


immediately, and had ſcarcely entered the dteſſing- room, when 
ſhe obſerved, with ſurpriſe, the dejection of her aunt's counte- 
nance, and the contraſted gaiety of her dreſs. “So, niece !''—- 
ſaid Madame, and ſhe ſtopped under ſome degree of embarraſſ- 
ment.“ J ſent for you, —-I—I wiſhed to ſee you; I have news 
to tell you. From this hour you muſt conſider the fignor Mon- 


toni as your uncle—we were married this morning.“ 
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Aſtoniſhed—not ſo much at the marriage, as at the ſecrecy 
with which it had heen concluded, and the agitation with which 
it was announced, Emily, at length, attributed the privacy to 
the wiſh of Montoni, rather than of-her aunt. His wife, how- 
ever, intended, that the contrary ſhould be believed, and there- 
fore added, „ You ſee I wiſhed to avoid a buſtle ; but now the 
ceremony is over I ſhall do ſo no longer; and I wiſh to an- 
nounce to my ſervants, that they muſt receive the ſignor Monto- 
ni for their maſter,” Emily made a feeble attempt to congratu- 
late her on theſe apparently imprudent nuptials. “ ſhall now 
celebrate my marriage with ſome ſplendour,” continued Madame 


Montoni, “ and to ſave time I ſhall avail myſelf of the prepara. : 


tion that has been made for yours, whigh will, of courſe, be de- 


layed a little while. Such of your wedding clothes as are ready 


I ſhall expect you will appear in, to do honour to this feſtival, 


I alſo wiſh you to inform Monſieur Valancourt, that I have, 


changed my name, and he will acquaint Madame Clairval, In 
a few days I ſhall give a grand entertainment, at which I ſhall 
requeſt their preſence.” N ä | 

Emily was fo loſt in ſurpriſe and various thought, that fhe 
made Madame Montoni ſcarcely any reply, but, at her deſire, 
ſe returned to inform Valancourt of what had paſſed. Surpriſe 
was not his predominant emotion on hearing of theſe haſty nup- 
tials ; and, when he learned, that they were to he the means of 
delaying his own, and that the very ornaments of the chateau, 
which had been prepared to grace the nuptial day of his Emily, 
were to be degraded to the celebration of Madame Montoni's, 
grief and indignation agitated him alternately, He could con- 
ceal neither from the obſervation of Emily, whoſe efforts to ab- 
{rat him from theſe ferious emotions, and to laugh at the ap- 
prehenſive conſwerations, that affailed him, were ineffectual ; 
and, when, at length, he took leave, there was an earneſt render- 
neſs in his manner, that extremely affected her; ſhe even ſhed 
rears, when he diſippeared at the end of the terrace, yet knew 
not exactly why ſhe ſhould do ſo. 

Montoni now took poſſeſſion of the chateau and the command 


of its inhabitants, with the eaſe of a man, who had long conſid- 


ered it to be his own, His friend Cavignt, who had been ex- 
tremely ſerviceable, in having paid Madame Cheron the atten- 
tion and flattery, which ſhe required, but from which Monton 
too often revolted, had apartments aſſigned him, and received 
from the domeſtics an equal degree of obedience with the maſter 
of the manſion, | 
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Within a few days, Madame Montoni, as ſhe had promiſed, 
gave a magnificent entertainment to a very numerous company, 
among whom was Valancourt ; but at which Madame Clairval 
excuſed herſelf from attending. "There was a concert, ball and 
ſupper. Valancourt was, of courſe, Emily's partner, and though, 
when he gave a look to the decorations of the apartments, he 
could not but remember, that. they were deſigned for other feſ- 
tivities, than thoſe they now contributed to celebrate, he endea- 
voured to check his concern by confidering, that a little while 
only would elapſe before they would be given to their origiral 
deſtination, During this evening, Madame Montoni danced, 
laughed and talked inceſſantly ; while Montoni, filent, reſerved 
and ſomewhat haughty, ſeemed weary of the parade, and of the 
{rivolous company it had drawn together. 

This was the firſt and the laſt entertainment, given in celebra- 
tion of their nuptials. Montoni, though the ſeverity of his tem- 
per and the gloomineſs of his pi1de prevented him from enjoying 
Juch feſtivities, was extremely willing to promote them. It was 
ſeldom, that he could meet in any company a man ot more ad- 
dreſs, and ſtill ſeldomer one of more underſtanding, than him- 
felf ; the balance of advantage in ſuch parties, or in the counec- 
tions, which might ariſe from them, mult, therefore, be on his 
ſide ; and, knowing, as he did, the felfilh puipoſes, for which 
they ate generally trequented, he had no objection to meafure 
his talentsYof diſſimulation with thoſe of any other competitur 
for diſtinction and plunder. But his wife, who, when her own 
intereſt was immediately couceraed, had ſomeiimes more Gif- 
cernment than vanity, acquired a conſciouſneſs of het interiority 
to other women, in perſonal attractions, which, uniting with the 
jealouſy natural to the diſcovery, counteracted his readinets tor 
mingling with all the parties "Tholouſfe could afford. "1 ill the 
had, as ſhe ſuppoſed, the affections of an buſband to loſe, {he Jad 
no motive for diſcovering the unwelcome truth, and it had neu- 
er obtruded itſelf upon her; but, now that it influenced her 
policy, ſhe oppoſed her huſband's inclination for company, with 
the more eagerneſs, becauſe ſhe believed him to be really as well 
received in the female ſociety of the place, as, during his ad- 
drefſes to her, he had affected to be. 

A few weeks only had clapted, ſince the marriage, when Mad- 
ame Montoni informed Emily, that the ſignor intented to return 
10 Italy, as ſoon as the neceſſary preparation could be made for 
ſo long a journey, We ſhall go io Venice,” ſaid ſhe, © where 


the ſiguor has a fine manſion, and from thence io his eſtate in 
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Aſtoniſhe!—not ſo much at the marriage, as at the ſecrecy 
with which it had been concluded, and the agitation with which 
it was announced,. Emily, at length, attributed the privacy to 
the wiſh of Montoni, rather than of her aunt. His wife, how- 
ever, intended, that the contrary ſhould be believed, and there- 
fore added, © You ſee I wiſhed to avoid a buſtle ; but now the 
ceremony is over I ſhall do ſo no longer; and I wiſh to an- 
nounce to my ſervants, that they muſt receive the ſignor Monto- 
ni for their maſter.” Emily made a feeble attempt to congratu- 
late her on theſe apparently imprudent nuptials, 4 ſhall now 
celebrate my marriage with ſome ſplendour,” continued Madame 
Montoni, “ and to fave time I ſhall avail myſelf of the prepara- 
tion that has been made for yours, which will, of courſe, be de- 
layed a little while, Such of your wedding clothes as are ready 
I ſhall expect you will appear in, to do honour to this feſtival, 
J alſo wiſh. you to inform Monſieur "at ee that I have 
changed my name, and he will acquaint Madame Clairval. In 


a few days I ſhall give a grand entertainment, at which 1 ſhall - 


requeſt their preſence.” 

Emily was fo loſt in ſurpriſe and various thought, that he 
made Madame Montoni ſcarcely any reply, but, at her deſire, 
ſhe returned to inform Valancourt of what had paſſed, Surpriſe 
was not his predominant emotion on hearing of theſe haſty nup- 
tials ; and, when he learned, that they were to be the means of 
delaving his own, and that the very ornaments of the chateau, 


which had been prepared to grace the nuptial day of his Emily, 


were to he degraded to the celebration of Madame Montoni's, 
orief and indignation agitated him alternately, He could con- 
ceal neither from the obſervation of Emily, whoſe efforts to ab- 

act him from theſe ferious emotions, and to laugh at the ap- 
prehenſive conſwerations, that affailed him, were ineffectual ; 
and, when, at length, he took leave, there was an earneſt tender- 
neſs in his manner, that extremely affected her; ſhe even ſhed 
rears, when he diſippeared at the end of the terrace, yet knew 
not exactly why ſhe ſhould do ſo, 

Montoni now took poſſeſſion of the chateau and the command 
of its inhabitants, with the eaſe of a man, who had longygconſid- 
ered it to be his own. His friend Cavignt, who had been ex- 
tremely ſerviceable, in having paid Madame Cheron the atten- 
tion and flattery, which ſhe required, but from which Montoni 
too often revolted, had apartments aſſigned him, and received 
from the domeſtics an equal degree of obedience with the maſter 
of the manſion, 
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Within a few days, Madame Montoni, as ſhe had promiſed, 
gave a magnificent entertaiament to a very numerous Company, 
among whom was Valancourt ; but at which Madame Clairval 
excuſed herſelf from attending. "There was a concert, ball and 
ſupper. Valancourt was, of courſe, Emily's partner, and though, 
when he gave a look to the decorations of the apartments, he 
could not but remember, that they were deſigned for other feſ- 
tivities, than thoſe they now contributed to celebrate, he endea- 
voured to check his concern by conſidering, that a little while 
only would elapſe before they would be given to their original 
deſtination, During this evening, Madame Montoni danced, 
laughed and talked inceffantly ; while Montoni, filent, reſerved 
and ſomewhat haughty, ſeemed weary of the parade, aud of the 
frivolous company it had drawn together, 

This was the firſt and the laſt entertainment, given in celebra- 
tion of their nuptials. Montoni, though the ſeverity of his tem- 
per and the glooimineſs of his pride prevented him from enjoying 
ſuch feſtivitics, was extremely willing to promote them. It was 
ſeldom, that he could meer in any company a man of more ad- 
dreſs, and ſtill ſeldomer one of more underſtanding, than him- 
felf ; the balance of advantage in ſuch parties, or in the counec- 
tions, which might ariſe from them, muſt, therefore, be on his 
fide ; and, knowing, as he did, the ſelſiſh purpoſes, for which 
they ate generally trequented, he had no objection to meaſure 
his talents of diſſimulation with thoſe of any other competitor 
for diſtinction and plunder, But his wife, who, when her own 
intereſt was immediately conceraed, had ſomeiimes more dis- 
cernment than vanity, acquired a conſciouſneſs of her interiority 
to other women, in perſonal attractions, which, uniting with the 
jealouſy natural to the diſcovery, counteracted his readinets tor 
mingling with all the parties, 'Tholouſe could afford, Ill the 
had, as ſhe ſuppoſed, the affections of an huſband to loſe, {he had 
no motive for diſcovering the unwelcome truth, and it had neu- 
er obtruded itſelf upon her ; but, now that it influenced her 
policy, ſhe oppoſed her huſband's inclination for company, with 
the more eagerneſs, becauſe ſhe believed him to be really as well 
received in the female ſociety of the place, as, during his ad- 
drefſes to her, he had affected to be, 

A few weeks only had clapted, ſince the marriage, when Mad- 
ame Montoni informed Emily, that the ſignor intented to return 
to Italy, as ſoon as the neceſſary preparation could be made for 
ſo long a journey, We ſhall go io Venice,” ſaid ſhe, „here 
the ſiguor has a fine manſion, and from thence to his eſtate in 
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Tuſcany, Why do you look ſo grave, child ?—-You are fo 
fond of a romantic country and fine views, will doubtleſs be de- 
lighted with this journey.” © Am I then to be of the party, 
madam ?” ſaid Emily, with extreme ſurpriſe and emotion. — 
« Moft certainly,” replied her aunt, © how could you imagine 
we ſhould leave you behind? But I ſ-e you are thinking of the 
Chevalier; he is not yet, I believe informed of the journey, but 
he very ſoon will be ſo. Signor Montoni is gone to acquaint 
Madame Clairval of our journey, and to ſay, that the propoſed 
connection between the families muſt from this time be thought 
of no more.“ 

The unfeeling manner, in which Madame Montoni thus in- 
formed her niece, that ſhe muſt be ſeparated, perhaps for ever, 
from the man, with whom ſhe was on the point of being united 
for life, added to the diſmay, which ſhe muſt otherwiſe have ſuf. 
tered at ſuch intelligence. When ſhe could ſpeak ſhe aſked the 
cauſe of the ſudden change in Madame's ſentiments towards 
Valancourt, but the only reply ſhe could obtain was, that the 
Signor had forbade the* connection, conſidering it to be greatly 
inferior to what Emily might reaſonably expect. 

„I now leave the affair intirely to the Signor,“ added Madame 
Montoni, “ but I muſt ſay, that M. Valancourt never was a fa- 
vourite with me, and I was overperſuaded, or I ſhould not have 
given my conſent to the cormection. I was weak enough—I 
am fo fooliſh ſometimes Ito ſuffer other people's uneaſineſs to 
aſſect me, and ſo my better judgment yielded to your affliction, 
But the Signor has very properly pointed out the folly of this, 
and he ſhall not have to reprove me a ſecond time. I am de- 
termined, that you ſhall ſubmit to-thoſe, who know how to guide 
you better than yourſel{—I am determined that you ſhall be 
conforinable.” | | 

Emily would have been aſtoniſhed at the aſſertions of this el- 
oquent ſpeech, had not her mind been ſo overwhelmed by the 
- ſudden. ſhock it had received, that ſhe ſcarcely heard a word of 
what was latterly addreſſed to her. Whatever were the weak. 
neſſes of Madame Montoni, ſhe might have avoided to accuſe 
herſelf with thoſe of compaſſion and tenderneſs to the feelings of 
others, and eſpecially to thoſe of Emily, It was the ſame ambi- 
tion, that lately prevailed upon her to ſolicit an alliance with 
Madame Claitval's family, which induced her to withdraw from 
it, now that her marriage with Montoni had exalted her ſelf-con- 
ſequence, and with ir, ker views for her niece. 

Emily was, at this time, too much affected to emplpy either 
remonſtrance, or entreaty on this topic; and when, at length, 
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ſhe attempted the latter, her emotion overcame her ſpeech, and 
ſhe retired to her apartment, to think, if in the preſent ſtate of 
her mind to think was poſſtble, up6n this ſudden and overwhelm- 
ing ſubjet, It was very long before her ſpirits were ſut- 
ficzently compoſed to permit the reflection, which, when it came, 
was dark and even terrible. She ſaw that Montoni fought to 
aggrandize himſelf in his _— of her, and it occured, that his 
friend Cavigni was the perſon, for whom he was intereſted, — 
The proſpect of going to Italy was ſtill rendered darker, when 
ſhe conſidered the tumultuous fituation of that country, then torn 
by civil commotion, where every petty ſtate was at war with its 
neighbour, and even every caſtle liable to the attack of an inva- 
der, She conſidered the perſon, to whoſe immediate guidance 
ſhe would be committed, and the vaſt diſtance that was to ſep- 
arate her from Valancourt, and, at the recollection of him, every 
other image vaniſhed from her mind, and every thought was 
agaiu obſcured by grief, | 

In this perturbed ſtate ſhe paſſed ſome hours, and, when ſhe 
was ſummoned to dinner, ſhe entreated permiſſion to remain in 
her own apartment ; but Madame Montoni was alone, and the 
requeſt was refuſed. Emily and her aunt ſaid little during the 
repaſt ; the one occupied by her griefs, the other engroſſed by 
the 99s pe! which the unexpeRed abſence of Montoni 

; for not only was her vanity piqued by the neglect, 

but her jealouſy alarmed by what ſhe conſidered as a myfterious. 
engagement, When the cloth was drawn and they were alone, 
Emily renewed the mention of Valancourt ; but her aunt, nei- 
ther ſoftened to pity, or awakened to remorſ-, became enraged, 
that her will ſhould be oppoſed, and the authority of Montoni 
queſtioned, though this was done by Emily with her uſual gentle- 
neſs, who, afteralong, and torturing converſation, retired in tears, 
As ſhe croſſed the hall, a perſon entered it by the great door, 
whom, as her eyes haſtily glanced that way, ſhe imagined to be 
Montoni, and ſhe was paſſing on with quicker ſteps, when ſhe 
heard thewwell known voice of Valancourt. 
Emily, O ! my Emily!“ cried he in a tone faltering with 
impatience, while ſhe turned, and, as he advanced, was alarmed at 
the expreſſion of his countenance and the eager deſperation of 
his air, „In tears, Emily! I would ſpeak with you,” ſaid he, 
« I haye much to ſay ; conduct me where we may converſe, — 
But you tremble—you are ill ! Let me lead you to a ſeat.” 

He obſerved the open door of an apartment, and haſtily took 
ber hand to lead 4 thither ; but ſhe attempted io withdraw it, 
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and ſaid, with a languid ſmile, “I am better already; If you 
wiſh to ſee my aunt ſhe is in the dining-parlour.” “J muſt 
ſpeak with yon, my Emily,” replied Valancourt, “ Good God! 
is it already come to this? Are you indeed ſo willing to reſigg 
me? But this is an improper place—l am overheard. Let me 
entreat your attention if only for a few minutes,” „When you 
have ſeen my aunt,” ſaid Emily. © I was wretched enough 


when I came hither,” exclaimed Valancourt, “ do not increaſe 


my mitery by this coldneſs—this crue] refuſal.” 

The deſpondency, with which he ſpoke this, affected her al- 
moſt to tears, but ſhe perſiſted in refuſing to hear him, till he had 
converſed with Madame Montoni. Where is her huſband, 
where, then, is Montoni ?” ſaid Valancourt, in an altered tone, 
it is he, to whom J muſt ſpeak.” 

Emily, terrified for the conſequence of the indignation, that 
liſhed in bis eyes, tremblingly affured him that Montoni was not 
at home, and intreated he would endeavour to moderate his re- 
ſentment. At the tremulous accents of her voice, his eyes ſoft. 
ened inſtantly from wildneſs into tenderneſs, 4 You are ill, Em- 
iy.” ſaid he, © they will deſtroy us both! Forgive me, that I 
dared to doubt your affection.“ 

Emily no longer oppoſed him, as he led her into an adjoinin 
parlour ; the manner, in which he had named Montoni, had fo 
much alarmed her for his own ſafety, that ſhe was now only anx- 
ious to prevent the conſequences of his juſt reſentment. He liſt- 
ened to her entreaties, with attention, but replied to them only 
with looks of deſpondency and tenderneſs, concealing, as much 


as poſſible, the ſentiments he felt toward Montoni, chat he might 


ſooti the apprehenfions, which diſtreſſed her. But ſhe ſaw the 
veil he had ſpread over his reſentment, nd, his aſſumed tranquil- 
lity only alarming her more, ſhe urged, at length, the impolicy 
of forcing an interview with Montoni, and of taking any mea- 
ſure, which might render their ſeparation irremediable. Valan- 
court yielded to theſe remonſtrances, and her affecting entreaties 
drew from him a prowiſe,” that, however Montoni might perſiſt 
in his deſign of diſuniting them, he would not ſeek to redreſs his 
wrongs by violence. „ For my ſake,” ſaid Emily, © let the con- 
ſide ration of what I ſhould ſuffer deter you from ſuch a mode of 
revenge!“ “ For your ſake, Emily,” replied Valancourt, his 
eyes filling with tears of tenderneſs and grief, while he gazed 
upon her. © Yes—ves—l ſhall ſubdue myſelf, But, though 
I have given you my folemn promiſe to do this, do not expect, 
that I can tamely ſubmit to the authority -of Montoni; it I 
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could I ſhould be unworthy of you, Yet, O Emily ! how long _ 


may he condemn me to live without you, —how long may it be 
before you return to France!“ 

Emily endeavoured to ſooth him, with aſſurances of her unal- 
terable affection, and by repreſenting, that, in little more than a 
year, ſhe ſhould be her own miſtreſs, as far as related to her aunt, ' 
from whoſe guardianſhip her age would then releaſe her; aſſur- 
ances, which gave little conſolation to Valancourt, who confider- 
ed that ſhe would then be in Italy and in the power of thoſe, 
whoſe dominion over her would not ceaſe with their rights ; but 
he affected to be conſoled by them. Emily comforted by the 
promiſe ſhe had obtained, and by his' apparent compoſure, was 
about to leave him, when her aunt entered the room. She threw 
a glance of ſharp reproof upon her niece, who immediately with- 

drew, and of haughty diſpleaſure upon Valancourt 

„This is not the conduct Tchauld have expected from you, 
ſir ;” ſaid ſhe, “ I didnetexpect to fee you in my Houſe, after 
you had been informed, that your viſits were no longer agreeable, 
much leſs, that you wduld ſeek a clandeſtine interview with my 
niece, and that ſhe would grant one.“ ; 

Valancourt, perceiving itweceſſary to vindicate Emily from 
ſuch a deſign, explained, that the purpoſe of his own viſit had 
been to requeſt an interview with Montoni, and he then entered 
upon the ſubject of it, with the tempered ſpirit, which the ſex, 
rather than the reſpectability, of Maxame Montoni, demanded, 

His expoſtulations were anſwered With ſevere rebuke ; ſhe 
lamented again, that her prudence had >yer yielded to what ſhe 
termed compaſſion, and added, that ſhe Was fo ſenſible of the 
folly of her former conſent, that, to prevept the poſſibility of a 
repetition ſhe had committed the affair rmtirely to the conduct 
of Signor Montoni. A 

The feeling eloquence of Valancqurt, however, at length, 
made her ſenſible in ſome meaſure of her unworthy conduct, and 
ſhe became ſuſceptible to ſhame, bur ot to remorſe ; ſhe hated 
Valancourt, who awakened her to His painful ſeaſation, and, in 
proportion as ſhe grew diſſatisfied with herſelf, her abhorrance 
of him increaſed. This was alſo the more inveterate, becauſe 
his tempered words and manner were ſuch as, without accuſing 
her, compelled her to accuſe herſelf, and neither left her a hope,. 
that the odious portrait was the caricature of his prejudice, or 
aftorded her an excuſe for exprefling the violent reſentment, 
with which ſhe contemplated it. At length, her anger roſe to 


fuch an height, that Valancourt was compelled to leave the houſe 


* 
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abruptly leſt he ſhould forfeit his own eſteem by an intemperate 
reply. He was then convinced, that from Madame Montoni, 
he had nothing to hope, for what of either pity, or juſtice could 
be expected from a perſon, who could feel the pain of guilt, 


without the humility of repentance. 


To Montoni he looked with equal deſpondency, fince it was 
nearly evident, that this plan of ſeparation originated with him, 
and it was not probable, that he would relinquiſh his own views 
to entreaties, or remonſtrances, which he muſt have foreſeen and 
have been prepared to reſiſt, Yet, remembering his promiſe to 
Emily, and more ſolicitous, concerning his love, than jealous of 
his conſequence, Valancourt was careful to do nothing that 
might unneceſſarily irritate Montoni ; he wrote to him, there- 
fore, not to demand an interview, but to ſolicit one, and, hav. 
ing done this, hE endeavoured to await with calmneſs his reply, 

Madame Clairval was paſſive in the affair. When ſhe 


gave her approbation to Valancourt's marriage, it was in the be- 


lief, that Emily would be the heireſs of Madame Montoni's for. 
tune ; and, though, npon the nuptials of the latter, when ſhe 

rceived the fallacy of this expectation, her conſcience had 
withheld her from adopting any meaſure to prevent the union, 
her benevolence was not ſufficiently active to impel her towards 
any ſtep, that might now promgte it. She was on the contrary, 


ſecretly pleaſed, that Valancourt was releaſed from an engage- 


ment, which ſhe conſidered to be as inferior, in point of fortune, 
to his merit, as his alliance was thought by Montoni to be hu- 
miliating to the beauty of Emily ; and, though her pride was 
wounded by this rejection of a member of her family, ſhe diſ- 
dained to ſhew reſentment otherwiſe, than by ſilence. 

Montoni, in his reply to Valancourt, ſaid, that as an inter- 


view could neither remove the objections of the one, or over- Þ 


come the wiſhes of the other, it would ſerve only to produce 


uſeleſs altercation between them, He, therefore, thought proper WW; 


to refuſe it. 


In conſideration of the policy, ſuggeſted by Emily, and of 3 
his promiſe to her, Valancourt reſtrained the impulſe, that urged Þ 


him to the houſe of Montoni, to demand what had been den ed . 


to his entreaties. He only repeated his ſolicitations to ſee him; 


ſeconding them from all the arguments his fituation could ſug- 
ſ, 'Thus ſeveral days paſſed, in remonſtrance, on one fide, . 


and inflexible denial, on the other; for, whether it was fear, or 
ſhame, or the hatred, which reſults from both, that made Mon- 


toni ſhun the man he had injured, he was peremptory in his te- 
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| fuſal, and was neither ſoftened to pity by the agony, which Va- 
lancourt's letters portrayed, or awakened to a repentance of his 
own injuſtice by the ftrong remonſtrances he employed, At 
length, Valancourt's letters were returned unopened, and then, 

in the firſt moments of paſſionate deſpair, he forgot every pro- 

miſe to Emily, except -the ſolemn .one, which bound him to 
avoid violence, and haſtened to Montoni's chateau, determined 
to ſee him by whatever other means might be neceſſary, Mon- 

toni was denied, and Valancourt, when he afterwards inquired 

for Madame and Ma'amſelle St. Aubert, was abſolutely refuſed 
admittance by the ſervants. Not chooſing to ſubmit himſelf to 

; a conteſt with theſe, he, at length, departed, and, returning home 

in a ſtate of mind approaching to frenzy, wrote to Emily of 

| what had paſſed, expreſſed without reſtraint all the agony of 

his heart, and entreared, that, ſince he wuſt not otherwiſe hope 

to ſee her immediately, ſhe would allow him an 1nterview un- 
known to Montoni, Soon after he had diſpatched this, his paſ- 
ſions becoming more temperate, he was ſenſible of the error he 
had committed in having given Emily new ſubject of diſtreſs in 
the ſtrong mention of his own fuffering, and would have given 
half the world, had it been his, to recover the letter. Emily, 
however, was ſpared the pain ſhe mult have received from it by 
15 the ſuſpicious policy of Madame Montoni, who had ordered, 


that all letters, addreſſed to her niece, ſhould be delivered to 
- Pherſelf, and who, after having purſued this and indulged the 
e expreſſions of reſentment, which Valancourt's mention of Mon- 
* b 


N 2 had conſigned it to the flames. 
well ontoni, meanwhile every day more impatient to leave 
{- France, gave repeated orders for diſpatch to the ſervants employ- 
ed in preparations for the journey, and to the perſons, with whom 
-I- Fe was tranſacting ſome particular buſineſs, He preſerved a 
Feady filence to the letters in which Valancourt, deſpairing of 
greater good, and having ſubdued the pailion, that had tranſ- 
per Wrefled againſt his policy, ſolicited only the indulgence of being 
lowed to bid Emily farewel. But, when the latter learned, 
0 i hat ſhe was really to ſet out in a very few days, and that it was 
zen geſigned he ſhould ſee her no more, forgetting every confider- 
© ption of prudence, he dared, in a ſecond letter to Emily, to pro- 
Mm; Ipoſe a clandeſtine marriage. This alſo was tranſmitted to Ma- 
vs” {Wame Montoni, and the lat day of Emily's ſtay at Tholouſe, ar- 
1 Ped, without affording Valancourt even a line to ſooth his ſuf. 
. ens or a hope, that he ſhould be Allowed a parting inter- 
fle- - 
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During this period of torturing ſuſpenſe to Valancourt, Emily 
was ſunk into that kind of ſtupor, with which ſudden and irre- 
mediable misfortune ſometimes overwhelms the mind. Loving 
him with the tendereſt affection, and having long been accuſtom- 
ed to conſider him as the friend and companion of all her future 
days, ſne had no ideas of happineſs, that were not connected with 
him. What, then, muſt have been her ſuffering, when thus ſud. 
denly they were to be ſeparated, perhaps, for ever, certainly to 
he thrown into diſtant parts of the world, where they could ſcare. 
iy hear of each other's exiſtence ; and all this in obedience to 
the will of a ſtranger, for ſuch was Montoni, and of a perſon who 
had but lately heen anxious to haſten their nuptials ! It was 1n 
vain, that ſhe endeavoured to ſubJue her grief, and refign hetſelſ 
to an event, which ſhe could not avoid. The filence of Valan. 
court afflicted more than it ſurpriſed her, ſince ſhe attributed it 
to its juſt occaſion ; but, when the day, preceding that, on which 
ſhe was to quit Tholouſe, arrived, and ſhe heard no mention of 
his being permitted to take leave of her, grief overcame every 

conſideration, that had made her reluctant to ſpeak of hiin, and 
ſhe 1nquired of Madame Montoni, whether this conſolation had WW? 
been refuſed. Her aunt informed her that it had, adding, that, { 
after the provocatioy ſhe had herſelf received from Valancour, En 
is the Jaſt interview, and the perſecution, which the Signor hai It! 
fuffered from his letters, no entreaties ſhould avail to procure ii. 

« If the Chevalier expected this favour from us,” ſaid ſhe, „% b 
ſhould have conducted himſelf in a very different manner ; he (Wt: 
ſhould have waited patiently, till he knew whether we were dif. WW! 
poſed to grant it, and not have come and reproved me, becauſe 
I did not think proper to beftow my niece upon him, —and then 
have perſiſted in troubling the Signor, becauſe he did not think 
a e to enter into any difpute about ſo childiſh an affair. His be- 

aviour throughout has been extremely preſumptuous and im petti-· 


R ⏑ 


withdrew to her chamber for the night, ſhe remained in the cha 


nent, and I defire, that I may never hear his name repeated, audit 

that you will get the better of thoſe fooliſh ſorrows and whims WV! 

and look like other people, and not appear with that diſmal &”1 
| countenance, as if you were ready to cry, For, though you ſay e 
l nothing, you cannot conceal your grief from my penetration. Ir. 
4 can ſee you are ready to cry at this moment, though I am - 
N proving you for it; aye, even now, in ſpite of my commands.” * 
Emily, having turned away to hide her tears, quitted the room Not 
to indulge them, and the day was paſſed in an intenſity of an-Wth 
4 > guiſh, ſuch as ſhe had, perhaps, never known before. When ihe — 
( 


-where ſhe had placed herſelf, on entering the room, abſorbed in 
her grief, till long after every member of the family, except her. 
ſelf, was retired to reſt. She could not, diveſt herſelf of a belief, 
that ſhe had parted with Valancourt to meet no more; a belief, 

which did not ariſe merely from foreſeen circumſtances, for, tho* 

the length of the journey fhe was about to commence, the uncer- 

tainty as to the period of her return, together with the prohibi- 
o Þ tions ſhe had received, ſeemed to juſtify it, ſhe yielded alſo to an 
- © impreſſion, which ſhe miſtook for a pre-ſentiment, that ſhe was 
+ going from Valancourt for ever. How dreadful to her imagina- 
o I tion, too, was the diſtance that would ſeparate them—the Alps, 
in thoſe tremendous barriers ! would riſe, and whole countries ex- 
tend between the regions where each muſt exiſt ! To live in ad- 
„Joining provinces, to live even in the ſame country, though with- 
it out ſeeing him, was comparative happineſs to the conviRtion of 
this dreadful length of diſtance, 

of Her mind was at length ſo much agitated by the conſidera- 

tion of her ſtate, and the belief, that ſhe had ſeen Valancourt for 
nd the laſt time, that ſhe ſuddenly became very faint, and, looking 
ad round the chamber for ſomething that might revive her, ſhe ob- 
at, ſerved the caſements, and had juſt ſtrength to throw one open, 
„near which ſhe ſeated herſelf. The air recalled her ſpirits, and 
the ſtill moonlight, that fell upon the elms of a long avenue, 
fronting the window, ſomewhat ſoothed them, and determined 
her to try whether exerciſe and the open air would not relieve 
the intenſe pain that bound her temples. In the chateau all was 
fill; and, paſſing down the great ſtaircaſe into the hall, from 


r 


whence a paſlage led immediately to the garden, ſhe fofily and 
nen unheard, as ſhe thought, unlocked the door, and entered the ave- 
ink rue. Emily paſſed on with ſteps.now hurried, and now falter- 
he. {ings as, deceived by the ſhadows among the trees, ſhe fancied ſhe 
rt N ſome perſon move in the diſtant perſpective, and feared that 
aulit was a ſpy of Madame Montoni, Her defire, however, to re- 
my visit the pavilion, where ſhe had paſſed ſo many happy hours 


with Valancourt, and had admired with him the extenſive prof. 
{xy pect over Languedoc and her native Gaſcony, overcame; her ap- 
I vrehenſion of being obſerved, and ſhe moved on towards the ter- 
re- Face, which, running along the upper garden, commanded the 
. hole of the lower one, and communicated with it by a flight 
dom Not marble ſteps, that terminated the avenue, Having reached 
an- cheſe ſteps, ſhe pauſed a moment to look round, for her diſtance 
ne from the chateau now increaſed the fear, which the ſtillneſs and 
hair obſcurity of the hour awakened. But, perceiving nothing that 
could juſtify ic, ſhe aſcended to the terrace, where the mooulight 
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ſhewed the long broad walk, with the pavilion, at its extremity, 
while the rays filvered the foliage of the high trees and ſhrubs, 
that bordered it on the right, and the tufted ſummits of thoſe, 
that roſe to a level with the baluftrade on the left, from the gar- 
den below. Her diſtance from the chateau again alarming her, 
ſhe pauſed to liſten ; the night was fo calm, that no ſound could 
have eſcaped her, but ſhe heard only the plaintive ſweetneſs of 
the nightingale, with the light ſhiver of the leaves, and ſhe pur. 
ſued her way towards the pavilion, having reached which, its ob- 
ſcurity did not prevent the emotion, that a fuller view of its well 
known ſcene would have excited, The lattices were thrown 
back, and ſhewed beyond their embowered arch the moonlight 
landſcape, ſhadowy and ſoft ; its groves, and plains extending 

radually and indiſtinctly to the eye, its diſtant mountains catch- 
ing a ſtronger gleam, and the nearer. river reflecting the moon, 
and trembling to her rays. 

Emily, as ſhe approached the lattice, was ſenſible of the fes. 
tures of this ſcene only as they ſerved to bring Valancourt more 
immediately to her fancy. “ Ah!“ ſaid ſhe with a heavy ſigh, 
as ſhe threw herſelf into a chair by the window, © how of en 
have we fat together in this ſpot—often have looked upon that 
landſcape ! Never, never more ſhall we view it together—never, 
never more, perhaps, ſhall we look upon each other !” 

Her tears were ſuddenly ſtopped by terror—a voice ſpoke near 
her in the pavilion; ſhe ſhrieked—it ſpoke again, and ſhe diſ- 
tinguiſhed the well known tones of Valancourt, It was indee! 
Valancourt who ſupported her in his arms! for ſome moment 
their emotion would not ſuffer either to ſpeak. “ Emily!“ aid 
Valancourt at length, as he preſſed her hand in his, “ Emily!“ 
and he was again ſilent, but the accent, in which he had pe- 
nounced her name, expreſſed all his tenderneſs and ſorrow, 

« my Emily!“ he reſumed, after a long pauſe, « I do 
then {ee you once again, and hear again the ſound of that voice! 
{ have haunted this place—theſe gardens, for, many—many 


nights, with a faint, very faint hope of ſeeing you. This wa 


the only chance that remained for me, and, thank heaven ! it 


has at length ſucceeded——1 am not condemned to abſolute del- 


air!“ . | 

Emily ſaid ſomething, ſhe ſcarcely knew what, expreſſive of 
her unalterable affeftion, and endeavoured to calm the agitation 
of, his mind; but Valancourt could for ſometime only uttet 
incoherent expreſſions of his emotions; and, when he was ſome- 


wht more compoſed, he ſaid, I came hither, ſoon after ſunſet 
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and have been watching in the gardens, and in this pavilion eve: 
ſince; for, though I had now given up all hope of ſeeing you, 
I could not reſolve to tear myſelf from a place fo near to you, 
and ſhould probably have lingered about the chateau till morn- 
ing dawned. O how heavily the moments have paſſed, yet 
with what various emotion have they been marked, as IL ſome- 
times thought I heard footſteps, and fancied you were approach- 
ing, and then again—perceived only a dead and dreary ſilence! 
But, when you opened the door of the pavilion, and the darkneſs 
| revented my diſtinguiſhing with certainty, whether it was my 
| ove—my heart beat ſo ſtrongly with hopes and tears, that I 
could not ſpeak, "The inſtant I heard the plaiative accents of 
your voice, my doubts vaniſhed, but not my fears, till you ipoke 
> of me; then, loſing the apprehenſion of alarming you in the ex- 
: ceſs of my emotion, I could no longer be ſilent. O Emily! 
theſe are moments, in which joy and grief ſtruggle ſo powertully | 
for pre-eminence, that the heart can ſcarcely ſupport the conteſt !'* q 
Emily's heart acknowledged the truth of this aflertion, but 
the joy ſhe felt on thus meeting Valancourt, at the very mo- 


„ment when ſhe was lamenting, that they muſt probably meet no 
cu more, ſoon melted into grief, as reflection ſtole over her 
thoughts, and imagination prompted viſions of the future. She 
OW ftruggled to recover the calm dignity of mind, which was neceſ- 

fary to ſupport her through this laſt interview, and which Val- 
TW ancourt found it utterly impoſſible to attain, for the tranſports ot 
gi. his joy changed abruptly into thoſe of ſuffering, and he expreſ- 
cel fed in the mot impaſſioned language his horror of this ſepara- 
en" tion, and his deſpair of their ever meeting again. Emily wept 


ſilently as ſhe liſtened to him, and then, trying to command her own 
diſtreſs, and to ſooth his, ſhe ſuggeſted every circumſtance that 
could lead to hope, But the energy of his fears led him inſtantly 
to detect the friegdly fallacies, which ſhe endeavoured to im- 
poſe on herſelf and him, and to conjure up illufions too powerful 
tor his reaſon, 

Lou are going from me,” ſaid he, © to a diſtant country, 
O how diſtant to new ſociety, new friends, uew admirers, 
with people too, who will try to make you forget me, and to pro- 
mote new. connections! How can 1 know this, and not know, 
that you will never return for me—never can be mine,” His 
voice was ſtifled by fighs. 

* You believe, then,” ſaid Emily, “ that the pangs I ſuffer 


proceed from a trivial and temporary intereſt 3 you be? 
leve—” | 
O 


words tell me I am dear to you; and wanting theſe, I relapſe 


recollect himſelf, be exclaimed, © But what a wretch am I, thus 
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« Suffer !” interrupted Valancourt, « ſuffer for me ! O Emily, 
how ſweet—how bitter are thoſe words ; what comfort, what 
anguiſh do they give! I ought not to doubt the ſteadineſs of 
your affectior, yet ſuch is the inconſiſtency of real love, that it is 
always awake to ſuſpicion, however unreaſonable ; always re- 
quiring new aſſurances from the object of its intereſt, and thus it 
is, that I always feel revived, as by a new conviction, when your 


into doubt, and too often into deſpondency.“ Then ſeeming to 


to torture you, and in theſe moments, too ! 1, who ought to ſup- 
rt and comfort you!“ a | 

This reflection overcame V-lancourt with tenderneſs, but, re- 
lapſing into deſpondency, he again felt only for himſelf, and Ia. 
mented again this cruel ſeparation, in a voice and words fo im- 
paſſioned, that Emily could no longer ſtruggle to repreſs her own if 
grief or to ſooth his. Valancourt, between theſe emotions of 
love and pity, loſt the power, and almoſt the wiſh, of repreſling 
his agitation ; and in the intervals of convulſive (obs, he, at 
one moment, kiſſed away her tears, then told her cruelly, tht 
poſſibly ſhe might never again weep for him, and then tried to 
ſpeak more calmly, but only exclaimed, -« O Emily—my hear 
will break !—I cannot cannot leave you ! Now—l1 gaze upon 
that countenance, now I hold you in my arms ! a little while, 
and all this will appear a dream. I ſhall look, and cannot ſet 
you ; ſhall try to recollect your features—and the impreſſion 
will be fled from my imagination; to hear the tones of you 
voice, and even memory will be filent ! I cannot, cannot leave 
you! Why ſhould we confide the happineſs of our whole lives tr 
the will of people, who have no right to interrupt, and, except 
in giving you to me, have no power to promote it ? O Emily! 
venture to truſt your own heart, venture to be mine forever!“ 
His voice trembled, and he was filent ; Emily continued to 
weep, and was filent alſo, when Valancourt proceeded to propcſ 
an immediate marriage, and that, at an early hour on the follou | 
ing morning, ſhe ſhould quit Madame Montoni's houſe, and be: 
conducted by him to the church of the Auguſtines, where a friaF 
ſnould await to unite them. 

The filence, with which ſhe liſtened to a propoſal, dictated by 
love and deſpair, and enforced at a moment, when it ſee mel 
ſcarcely poſſible for her to cppoſe it ; when her heart was ſoſten t 
ed by the ſorrows of a ſeparation, that might be eternal, and he! 
reaſon obſcured by the illuſions of love and terror, encourage m 
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him to hope, that it would not be rejected. «Speak, my Emily!“ 
ſaid Valancourt eagerly, “let me hear your voice, let me hear 
you confirm my, fate,” She ſpoke not; ber cheek was cold, 
and her ſenſes ſeemed to fail her, but ſhe did not faint, To 
Valancourt's terrified imagination ſhe appeared to be dying ; 
he called upon her name, roſe to go to the chateau for aſſiſtance, 
and then, recollecting her fituation, feared to go, or to leave her 
for a moment, | 

After a few minutes, ſhe drew a deep ſigh, and began to re- 
vive. The confli&t ſhe had ſuffered, hetween love and the duty 
ſhe at preſent owed to her father's ſiſter; her repugnance to a 
elandeſtine marriage, her ſear of emerging on the world w.n 
embarraſſments, ſach as. might ultimately involve the object of 
her afſection in miſery and repentance ; all this various intereſt 
was too powerful for a wind, already enervated by forrow, and 
her reaſon had ſvſtered a tranſient ſuſpenſion, But duty, and 
good ſenſe, however bard the conflict, at length, triumphed over 
affection and mournful preſeniiment ; above all, ſhe dreaded to 
involve Valancourt in obſcurity and vain regret, which ſhe ſaw, 
or thought ſhe ſaw, muſt be the too certain conſequence of a 
marriage in their preſent circumftances ; and fhe acted, perhaps, 
with ſomewhat more than female fortitude, when ſhe reſolved to 
endure a preſent, ratker than provoke a dittant misfortune, | 

With a candour, that proved how truly ſhe eſteemed and lov- 


ed him, and which endeazed her to him, if poſſible more than 


ever, ſhe told Valancourt all her reaſons for rejecting his propo- 
fals, "Thoſe, which influenced her concerning his future wel- 


| fare, he inſlantly refuted, or rather contradifted ; but they awak- 


ened tender conſiderations for her, which the frenzy of paſſion 
and deſpair had concealed before, and love, which had but lately 
prompted him to propoſe a clandeſtine and immediate marriage, 
now induced him to renounce it. The triumph was almoſt too 
much for Ins heart; for Emily's ſake, he endeavoured to ſlifle 
his grief, but the ſwelling anguiſh would not be reſtrained, — 
O Emily!“ ſaid he,“ 1 muſt leave you—l 4 leave you, 


and I know it is forever,” 


Convulſive ſohs again interrupted his words, and they wept 
together in ſilence, ill Emily, recollecting the danger ef being 
diſcovered, and the impropriety of prolonging an interview, 
which might ſubje& her to cenſure, ſummoned all her fortitude 
to utter a laſt farewel, 

„Stay!“ ſaid Valancourt, & I conjure you ſtay, for I have 
much to tell you, The agitation of my mind has hitherto ſuf. 


S 
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fered me to ſpeak only on the ſubject Hat occupied it; I have 
forborne to meation a doubt of much importance, partly, leſt it 
ſhould appear as if I told it with an ungenerous vie of alarm- 
ing you, into a compliance with my late propoſal.” 

Emily, much agitated did not leave Valancourt, but ſhe led 
him from the pavilion, and, as they walked upon the terrace, he 
proceeded as follows : 

This Montoni : I have heard ſome ſtrange hints concerning 
him. Are you certain he is of Madame Queſne!'s family, and 
that his fortune is what it appears to be ?” | 

« I have no reaſon to doubt either,” r-plied Emily, in a voice 
of tlarm. Of the firſt, indeed, I cannot doubt, but I have no 
certain means of judging of the latter, and I entreat you will 
tell me ail you have heard.” 

That 1 certainly will, but it is very imperfeR, and unſatis- 
factory information, I gathered it by an accident from an Ital- 
ian, who was ſpeaking to another perſon of this Montoni, They 
were talking of his marriage ; the Italian ſaid, that if he was 
the perfon he meant, he was not likely to make Madame Cheron 
happy. He proceeded to ſpeak of him in general terms of diſ- 
like, and then gave ſome particular hints, concerning his char- 
acter, that excited my cv:1ofity,. and J ventured to aſk him a 
few queſtions, He was referved in his replies, but after hefita- 
ting for ſometime, he owned, that he had underſtood abroad, 
that Montoni was a man of deſperate fortune and character.— 
He ſaid ſomething of a caſtle of Montoni's, fituated among the 
Apennines, and of ſome ſtrange circumſtances, that might be 

zentioned, as to his former mode of life, I preſſed him to in- 
form me further, but I believe the ſtrong intereſt I felt was vi— 
ſible in my manner, and alarmed him ; for no entreaties could 
revail with him to give any explanation of the circumſtances he 
had Mluded to, or to mention any thing further concerning 
Montoni. I obſerved to him, that, if Montoni was poſſeſſed of 


a cafile in the Apennines, it appeared from ſuch a circumſtance, x 


that he was of ſome family, and alſo ſeemed to contradict the re- 
port, that he was a man of entirely broken fortunes, He ſhock 
his head, and looked as if he could have ſaid a great deal, but 
made no reply. 

« A hope of learning ſomething more ſatisfactory, or more 
poßtive, detained me in his company a conſiderable time, and I 
renewed the ſubject repeatedly, but the Italian wrapped himſclt 
up in reſerve, ſaid—that what he had mentioned he had caught! 
only from s floating report, and that reports frequently able 


/ 
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from perſonal malice, and were very little to be depended upon. 
J forbore to preſs the ſubjeR farther, ſince it was obvious that he 
was alarmed for the conſequence of what he had already ſaid, 
and I was compelled to remain in uncertainty on a point where 
ſuſpenſe is almoſt intolerable. "Think, Emily, what 1 muſt ſuf- 
fer to ſee you depart for a foreign country, committed to the 
»ower of a man of ſuch doubtful character as is this Montoni ! 
But I will not alarm you unneceſſarily ; it is poſſible, as the Ital- 
ian ſaid, at firſt, that this is not the Montoni he alluded to.— 
Yet, Emily, conſider well before you reſolve to commit yourſelf 
to him, O! I muſt not truſt myſelf to ſpeak—or 1 ſhall re- 
younce all the motives, which ſo lately influenced me to reſign 
the hope of your becoming mine immediately,“ 

Valancourt walked upon the terrace with hurried ſteps, while 
Emily remained leaning on the baluſtrade in deep thought.— 
The information ſhe had juſt received excited perhaps, more 
alarm than it could juſtify, and raiſed once more the conflict of 
contraſted interefts, She had never liked Montoni. The fire 
and keennefs of his eye, its proud exultation, its bold fierceneſos 
its ſullen watchifulneſs, as occaſion, and even flight occaſion, had 
called forth the latent ſoul, ſhe had often obſerved with emotion; 
while from the uſual expreſſion of his countenance ſhe had al- 
ways ſhrunk, From ſuch obſervations ſhe was the more inclin- 


ed to believe, that it was this Montoni, of whom the Italian 


had uttered his ſuſpicious hints, The thought of being ſolely 


in his power, in a foreign land, was terrifying to her, but it was 


not by terror alone that ſhe was urged to an immediate marriage 


with Valancourt, The tendereſt love had already pleaded his 
cCauſe, but had been vnalle io overcome her opinion, as to her 
duty, her diſintereſted conſiderations for Valancourt, and the 


delicacy, which made her revolt from a clandeſtine union. It 
was not to- be expected, that a vague terror would be more 
powerful, than the united influence of love and grief, But it recal- 
led all their energy, and rendered a ſecond conqueſt neceſſary. 

With Valancourt, whoſe imagination was now awake to the 
ſuggeſtion of every paſſion ; whoſe apprehenſions for Emily had 
acquired ftrength by the mere mention of them, and became 
every inſtant more powerful, as his mind broodec over them 
with Valancourt no ſecond conqueſt was attainable, He thought 
he ſaw in the cleareſt light, and love aſſiſted the fear, that this 
journey to Italy would involve Emily in miſery ; he determined, 
therefore to perſevere in oppoſing it, and in conjuring her to be- 
Row upon him the _ of her la ful protector. 8 
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« Emily!” ſaid he, with ſolemn earneſtneſs, “ this is no time 
for ſcrupalous diſtinctions, for weighing the dubious and com- 
paratively trifling circumſtances that may affect our future com- 
fort, I now ſee, much more clearly than before, the train of ſe- 
rious dangers, you are going to encounter with a man of Mon- 
toni's character. Thoſe dark hints cf the Italian ſpoke much, 
but not more than the idea J have of Montoni's diſpoſition, as 
exhibited even in his countenance, _ I think I ſee at this moment 


all that could have been hintes, written there, He is the Ital- 


jan, whom I fear, and I conjure you for your own ſake, as well 
as for mine, to prevent the evils I ſhudder to foreſee, O Emily! 
let my tenderneſs, my arms withhold you from them—give me 
the right to defend you !” 

Emily only ſighed, while Valancourt proceeded to remonſtrate 
and to entreat with all the energy that love and apprehenſion 
could infpire. But, as his imagination magnified to her the poſ- 
fible evils ſhe was going to meet, the miſts of her own fancy be- 
gan to diſſipate, and allowed her to diſtinguiſh the exaggerated 
images, which impoſed on his reaſon, She conſidered, that 
there was no proof of Montoni being the perſon, whom the 
ſtranger had meant; that, even if he was ſo, the Italia had no- 
ticed his character and broken fortunes merely from report ; and 


that, though the countenance of Montoni ſeemed to give proba- 


bility to a part of the ramour, it was not by ſuch circumſtances 


that an implicit helief of it could be juſtified, 'Theſe confidera-. 


tions would probably not have arifen ſo diſtinctly to her mind 
at this time, had not the terrors of Valancourt preſented to her 
ſuch obvious exaggerations of her danger, as incited her to diſ— 
truſt the fallacies of paſſion, But while ſhe endeavoured in the 
centleſt manner to convince him of his error, ſhe plunge | him 
into a new one. His voice and countenance changed to an ex- 
preſſion of dark deſpair, Emily!“ ſaid he, © this, this mo- 
ment is the bittereſt that is yet come to me. You do not—can- 
not love ine [It would be impoſſible for you to reaſon thus 
cooly, thus deliterately, if you did. IVI am torn with anguiſh 
at the proſpect of our ſeparation, and of the evils that may awalt 
you in conſequence of it; I would encounter any hazards to pre- 
vent it—to ſave you. No! Emily, no !-—you cannot love me.“ 

« We have now little time to walte in exclamation, or affer- 
tion,“ ſaid Emily, enJeavouring to conceal her emotion: „if 
you are yet to learn how dear you are, and ever muſt be, to my 
heart, no aſſurances of mine can give you conviction.” 

The 1:ſt words faltered on ber lips, and her tears flowed faſt 
Thoſe words and tears brought, once more, and with inſtantaue- 
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ous force, conviction of her love to Valancourt, He could only 
exclaim, Emily! Emily!“ and weep over the hand he preſſed 
to his lips; but ſhe, after ſome moments, again rouſed-herſelf 
from the indulgence of ſorrow, and ſaid, © I muſt leave you; 
it is late, and my abſence from the chateau may be diſcovered. 
Think of me—love nie—when I am far away; the belief of 
this will be my comfort!“ 

„Think of you !—love you!“ exclaimed Valancourt, 

Try to moderate theſe tranſports,” ſaid Emily, “ for my 
ſake, try.” 

« For your ſake !” 

« Yes, for my ſake,” replied Emily, in a tremulous voice,“ I 
cannot leave you thus!“ 

« 'Then do not leave me,” ſaid Valancourt, with quickneſs, 
« Why ſhould we part, or part for longer than till to morrow ?”? 

« I am, indeed I am, unequal to theſe moments,” replied Emi- 
ly, « you tear my heart, but I never can conſent to this haſty, 
imprudent propoſal !” 

« If we could command our time, my Emily, it ſhould not be 
thus haſty ; we muſt ſubmit to circumſtances,” | 

« We muſt, indeed! I have already told you all my heart 
my ſpirits are gone, You allowed the force of my objections, 
till your tenderneſs called up vague terrors, which have given us 
both unneceflary anguiſh. Spare me! do not oblige me to re- 
peat the reaſons I have already urged,” 

« Spare you!“ cried Valancourt, « I am a wretch—a very 
wretch, that have felt only for myſelf I! who ought to have 


* ſhewn the fortitude of a man, who ought to have ſupported you, 


I! have increaſed your ſufferings by the conduct of a child! 


Forgive me, Emily think of the diſtraction of my mind now 


| that Jam about to part with all that is dear to me—and forgive 


+5 


me]! When you are gone, I ſhall recollect with bitter remorſe 

what I have made you ſuffer, and ſhall wiſh in vain that I could 

ſee you, if only for a moment that I might ſooth your grief.” 
Tears again interrupted his voice, and Emily wept with him. 


will ſhew myſelf more worthy of your love,” ſaid Valancourt, 


at length; « I will not prolong theſe moments, My Emily 
my own Emily ! never forget me! God knows when we ſhall 
meet again! I refign you to his care. O God !\—0O God !— 
protect and bleſs her!“ a 

He preſſed her hand to his heart. Emily ſunk almoſt lifeleſs 
on his boſom ; and neither wept, nor ſpoke, Valancourt, now 
commanding his own Ciftrefs, tried to comfort and re- aſſure her, 
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but ſhe appeared totally unaffected by what he ſaid, and a ſigh, 
which ſhe uttered now and then, was all that proved ſhe had not 
fainted. | 

He ſupported her ſlowly towards the chateau, weeping and 
ſpeaking to her; but ſhe anſwered only in ſighs, till having 
reached the. gate that terminated the avenue, ſhe ſeemed to have 
recovered her conſciouſneſs, and, looking round, perceived how 


near they were to the chateau. © We muſt part here,“ ſaid ſhe, 


ſtopping, © Why prolong theſe moments? Teach me the forti- 
tude I have forgot,” | 

Valancourt ſtruggled to aſſume a compoſed air. * Farewel, 
my love!“ ſaid he, in a voice of ſolemn tenderneſs—* truſt me 
we ſhall meet again, meet for each other, meet to part no more!“ 
His voice faltered, but, recovering it, he proceeded in a firmer 
tone. “ You know not what I ſhall ſuffer, till I hear from you; 
I ſhall omit no opportunity of conveying to you my letters, yet I 
tremble to think how few may occur, And truſt me, love, for 
your dear ſake, I will try to bear this abſence with fortitude, 
O how little I haverſhewn to night!“ 

% Farewel !” faid Emily faintly, © When you are gore, I ſhall 
think of many things I would have ſaid to you.“ „And of many, 
many !” ſaid Valancourt ; «I never left you yet, that I did not 


imme liately remember ſome queſtion, or ſome entreaty, or ſome 
_ circumſtance, concerning my love, that I earneſtly wiſhed to 


mention, and feel wretched becauſe I could not, O Emily ! 


this countenance, on which I now gaze—will, in a moment, be 


gone from my eyes, and not all the efforts of fancy will be able 
to recall it with exactneſs. OI what an infinite difference be- 


- tween this moment and the next ! Now, I am in your preſence, 


can behold you ! her, all will be a dreary bYank—and I ſhall 
be a wanderer, exiled from my only home !” 

Valancourt again preſſed her to his heart, and held her there 
in ſilence, weeping. Tears once again calmed her oppreſiel 
mind. They again bade each other farewel, lingered a moment, 
and then parted, Valancourt ſeemed to force himſelf from the 
ſpot ; he paſſed haſtily up the avenue, and Emily, as ſhe moved 
flowly towards the chateau, heard his diftant ſteps, She liflene 
to the ſounds, as they ſunk fainter and fainter, till the melancholy 
ſtillneſs of night alone remained; and then hurried to her chan- 
ber, to ſeek repoſe, which, alas ! was fled from ber wretchedacſ, 
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« Where'er I roam whatever realms I ſee, 
My heart untravell'd mil! ſhall turn to thee.” 
GOLDSMIT3:r, 


Th E carriages were at the gates at an early hour; the 
buſtle of the domeſtics, paſſing to and fro in the galleries, awak- 
ened Emily from haraſſing flumbers : her unquict mind had, 
during the night, preſented her with terrific images and obſcure 
circumſtances, concerning her affection and her future life. She 
now endeavoured to chaſe away the impreſſions they had left on 
her fancy; but from imaginary evils ſhe awoke to the conſciouſ- 
neſs of real ones. Recollecting that ſhe had parted with Valan- 
court, perhaps for ever, her heart ſickened as memory revived, 
But the tried to diſmiſs the diſmal forebodings that crowded on 
her mind, and to reſtrain the ſorrow which ſhe could not ſub- 
due; efforts Which diffuſed over the ſettled melancholy of her 
countenance an expreſſion of tempered reſignation, as a thin veil, 
thrown over the features of beauty, renders then more intereſting 
by a partial concealment. But Madame Montoni obſerved 
nothing in this countenance except its unuſual paleneſs, hich 
attracted her cenſure. She told her niece, that ſhe had been in- 
dulging in fanciful ſorrows, and begged fhe would have more 
regard for decorum, than to let the world ſee that ſhe cculd not 
renounce an improper attachment ; at which Emily's pale cheek 
became fluſhe4 with crimſon, but it was the bluſh of price, and 
ſhe made no anſwer, Soon after, Montom entered the breaktaſt 
room, {poke little, and ſeemed 1mpatient to be gone, 

The windows of this room opened upon the garden. *As Emily 
paſſed them, ſhe ſaw the ſpot where ſhe had parted with Valan- 
court on the preceding night: the remembrance preſſed heavily 
on her heart, and ſhe turned haſtily away from the object that 
awakened it. 

'The baggage being at length adjuſted, the travellers entered 
their carriages, and Emily would have left the chateau without 
one ſigh of regret, had it not been ſituated in the neighbourhood 
of Valancourt's reſidence, 

From a little eminence ſhe looked back upon 'Tholouſe, and 
the far-ſeen plains of Gaſcony, beyond lich the Broken ſum- 
mits of the Pyrenees appeared on the diſtant horizon, lighted up 
by a morning ſun. © Dear pleaſant mountains! ſaid ſhe to 
herſelf, © how long may it be ere J fee ye again, and hom 


- 
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much may happen to make me miſerable in the interval ! Oh, 
could I now be certain, that I ſhould ever return to ye, and find 
that Valancourt ſtill lived for me, I ſhould go in peace! He will 
ſtill gaze on ye, gaze when I am far away !” 

The trees, that impended over the high banks of the road and 
formed a line of perſpective with the diſtant country, now threat- 
ened to exclude the view of them; but the blueiſh mountains 
ill appeared beyond the dark foliage, and Emily continued to 
lean * the coach window, till at length the cloſing branches 

ſhut them from her fight, 

Another object ſoon caught her attention. She had ſcarcely 
looked at a perſon who walked along the bank, with his hat, in 
which was the military feather, drawn over his eyes, before, at the 
ſound of wheels, he ſuddenly turned, and ſhe perceived it was 
Valancourt himſelf, who waved his hand, ſprung into the road, 
and through the window of the carriage put a letter into her 
hand. He endeavoured to ſmile through the deſpair that over- 
ſpread his countenance as ſhe paſſed on, The remembrance of 
that ſmile ſeemed impreſſed on Emily's mind for ever. She leaned 

from the window, and ſaw him on a knoll of the broken bank, lean» 
Ing againſt the high trees that waved over him, and purſuing the 
carriage with his eyes. He waved his hand, and ſhe continued 
to gaze till diſtance confuſed his figure, and at length arother 
turn of the road entirely ſeparated him from her ſight. 
Having ſtopped to take up Signor Cavigni at a chateau on the 
i road, the travellers, of whom Emily was diſtepectfully ſeated 
with Madame Montoni's woman in a ſecond carriage, purſu d 
their way over the plains of Languedoc. The preſence of this 
ſervant reſtrained Emily from reading Valancourrt's letter, for ſhe 
did not chooſe to expoſe the emotions it might occaſion, to tte 
obſervation of any perſon, Yet ſuch was her wiſh to read this 
his laſt communication, that her trembling hand was every ino- 
ment on the point of breaking the ſeal. | 

At length they reached the village, -where they ſtaid only to 
change horſes, without alighting, and it was not till they ſtop— 
pe to dine, that Emily had an opportunity of reading the letter, 

hovgh ſhe had never doubted the ſincerity of Valaneourt's al- 
fection, the freſh aſſurances ſhe now received of it revived her 
ſpirits ; ſhe wept over his letter in tefferneſs, laid it by to be 
uk referred to when they ſhould be particularly deprefſed, and then 
x thought of him with much leſs anguiſh than ſhe had done ſince 
11 they parted, Among ſome other requeſts, which were interelt- 
it ing to her, becauſe expreſſive of his tenderneſs, and becauic 41 
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eompliance with them ſeemed to annihilate for a while the pain 


of abſence, he entreated ſhe would always think of him at ſunſet, 


« You will then meet me in thought,” ſaid he; 4 I ſhall con- 
ſtantly watch the ſunſet, and I ſhall be happy in the belief, that 
your eyes are fixed upon the ſame object with mine, and that 
our minds are converſing. You know not, Emily, the comfort 
I promiſe myſelf from theſe moments; but I truſt you will ex- 
perience it.“ 

It is unneceſſary to ſay with what emotion Emily, on this 
evening, watched the declining ſun, over a long extent of plains, 
on which ſhe ſaw it ſet without interruption, and fink towards 
the province which Valancourt inhabited. After this hour her 
mind became tar more tranquil and reſigned, than it had been 
ſince the marriage of Montoni and her aunt, 

During ſeveral days the travellers journeyed over the plains of 
Languedoc; and then entering Dauphiny, and winding for ſome- 
time among the mountains of that romantic province, they quit- 
ted their carriages and began to aſcend the Alps. And here 
ſuch ſcenes of ſublimity opened upon them as no colours of lan- 


| guage muſt dare to paint! Emily's mind was even ſo much en- 


gaged with new and wonderful images, that they ſometimes 
baniſhed the idea of Valancourt, though they more frequently 
revived it. Theſe brought to her recollection the proſpects 
among the Pyrenees, which they had admired together, and had 
believed nothing could excel in grandeur. How often did ſhe 
with to expreſs to him the new emotions which this aſtoniſhing 


| {cenery awakened, and that he could partake of them! Some. 


times too ſhe endeavoured to anticipate his remarks, and almoſt 
imagined him preſent, She ſeemed to have ariſen into another 
world, and to have left every trifling — every trifling ſen. 
timent, in that below ; thoſe only of grandeur and ſublimity now 
dilated her mind, and elevated the affections of her heart. 

With what emotions of army 9s ſoftened by tenderneſs, did 
ſhe meet Valancourt in thought, at the cuſtomary hour of ſunſet, 
when, wandering among the Alps, ſhe watched the glorious orb 
ſink amid their ſummits, his laſt tints die away on their ſnowy 
points, and a ſolemn obſcurity ſteal over the ſcene ! And when 
the laſt gleam had faded, ſhe turned her eyes from the weſt with 
ſomewhat of the melancholy regret that is experienced after the 
departure of a beloved friend ; while theſe lonely feelings were 
heightened by the ſpreading gloom, and by the low ſounds, 
heard only when darkneſs confines attention, which make the 
general ſtillneſs more imprefiive—lcaves ſhook by the air, the laſt 
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figh of the breeze that lingers after · ſunſet, or the murmur of dif. 
tant ſtreams. 

During the firſt days of this journey among the Alps, the ſcen. 
ery exhibited a wonderful mixture of ſolitude and inhabitation, 
of cultivation and barrenneſs. On the edge of tremendous pre- 
cipices, and within the hollow of the cliffs, below which the 
clouds often floated, were ſeen villages, ſpires, and convent tow- 
ers ; while green paſtures and vineyards ſpread their hues at the 
feet of perpendicular rocks of marble, or of granite, whoſe points, 
tufted with alpine ſhrubs, or exhibiting only maſly crags, roſe 
above each other, till they terminated in the ſnow-topt moun- 
tain, whence the torrent fell, that thundered along the valley, 

The ſnow was not yet melted on the ſummit of Mount Cenis, 
over which the travellers paſſed ; but Emily, as ſhe looked up- 
on its clear lake and extended plain, ſurrounded by broken 
cliffs, ſaw, in imagination, the verdant beauty it would exhibit 
when the ſnows fhould be gone, and the ſhepherds, leading up 
the midſummer flocks from Piedmont, to paſture on its flowery 
ſummit, ſhould add Arcadian figures to Arcadian landſcape. 

As ſhe deſcended on the Italian fide, the precipices became 
ſtill more tremendous, and the proſpects ſtill more wild and 
majeſtic, over which the ſhifting lights threw all the pomp of 
colouring, Emily delighted to obſerve the ſnowy tops of the 
mountains under the paſſing influence of the day, bluſhing with 
morning, glowing with the brightneſs of noon, or juſt tintec 
with the purple evening. The — of man coulPwow only 
be diſcovered by the ſimple hut of the ſhepherd and the hunter, 
or by the rough pine bridge thrown EE the torrent, to aſlilt 

the latter in his chaſe of the chamois over crags where, but tor 
this veſtige of man, it would have been believed only the cha- 
mois or the wolf dared to venture. As Emily gazed upon one 
of theſe perilous bridges, with the cataract foaming beneath 1h 
ſome images came to her mind which ſhe afterwards combined 
in the following 
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The weary traveller, who, all night long, 

Has climb'd among the Alps' tremendous ſteeps 
Skirting the pathleſs precipice, where throng 
Wild forms of danger; as he onward cice ps 
If, chance, his anxious eye at diſtance {ces ſuc 
The mountain-ſhepherd's ſolitary home, ene 
Peeping from forth the moon-illumiu'd trees, 

What ſudden tranſporis to his boſom come |! 
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But, if between ſome hideo rs chaſm yawn, 

Where the cleft pine a doubtful bridge diſplays, 
In dreadful Glence, on the brink, forlorn 

He ſlands, and views in the faint rays 

Far, far below, the torrent's riſing ſurge, 

And liſtens to the wild 1mpetuous roar ; 

Still eyes the depth, fill ſhudders on the verge, 
Fears to return, nor dares to venture o'er. 
Deſperate, at length the tottering plank he tries, 
Hts weak Reps flide, he ſhricks, he finks—he dies! 


© Emily, often as ſhe travelled among the clouds, watched in 
ſilent awe their billowy ſurges rolling below ; ſometimes, w 

cloſing upon the ſcene, they appeared like a world of chaos, 
and, at others, ſpreading thinly, they opened and admitted par- 
tial catches of the landſcape, the torrent, whoſe aſtounding roar 


had never failed, tumbling down the rocky chaſm, . hugh cliffs 


white with ſnow, or the dark ſummits of the pine foreſts, that 
ſtretched mid-way down the mountains. But who may deſcribe 
her rapture, when, having paſſed through a ſea of vapour, ſhe 
caught a firſt view of Italy ; when, from the ridge of one of thoſe 
tremendous precipices that hang upon Mount Cenis and guard 
the entrance of that enchanting country, ſhe looked down through 
the lower clouds, and, as they floated away, ſaw the graſſy 
vales of Pie4mont at her feet, and, beyond, the plains of Lom- 
bardy extending to the fartheſt diſtance, at which appeared, on 
the faint horizon, the doubtful rowers of Turin ? 

The ſolitary grandeur of the objects that immediately ſur- 
rounded her, the mountain - region towering above, the deep pre- 
cipices that fell beneath, the waving blackneſs of the foreſts of 
pine and oak, which ſkirted their feet, or hung within their re- 
ceſſes, the headlong torrents that, daſhing among their cliffs, 
ſometimes appeared like a cloud of miſt, at others like a ſheet of 
ice, theſe were features which received a higher charaQter of ſub. 
limity from the repoſing beauty of the Italian landſcape below, 
ſtretching to the wide horizon, where the ſame melting bluetint 
ſeemed to unite earth and ſky. Y 

Madame Montoni only ſhuddered as ſhe looked down precipices 
near whoſe edge the chairmen trotted lightly and ſwiftly, almoſt, 
as the chamois bounded, and from which Emily too receiled ; 
but with her fears were mingled ſuch various emotions of delight, 
ſuch admiration, aſtoniſhment and awe, as ſhe had never experi- 
enced before, 
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Meanwhile the carriers, having come to a landing-place, ſtop- 
ped to reſt, and the travellers being ſeated on the point of a cliff, 
Montoni and Cavigni renewed a diſpute er e Hannibal's 
paſſage over the Alps, Montoni contending that he entered Italy 
by way of Mount Cenis, and Cavigni that he paſſed over Mount 
St. Bernard. The ſubject brought to Emily's imagination the 
diſaſters he had ſuffered in this bold and perilous adventure, — 
She ſaw his vaſt armies winding among the defiles, and over the 
tremendous cliffs of the mountains, which at night were lighted 
up by his fires, or by the torches which he cauſed to be carried 
when he purſued his indefatigable march. In the eye of fancy, 
ſhe perceived the gleam of arms through the duſkineſs of night, 
- the glitter of ſpears and helmets, and the banners floating dimly 
on the twilight ; while now and then the blaſt of a diſtant trum- 
pet echoed along the defile, and the ſignal was anſwered by a 
momentary claſh of arms, She looked with horror upon the 
mountaineers, perched on the higher cliffs, aſſailing the troops 
below with broken fragments of the mountain ; on ſoldiers and 
elephants tuinbling headlong down the lower precipices ; and, as 
ſhe liſtened to the rebounding rocks, that followed their fall, 
the terrors of fancy yielded to thoſe of reality, and ſhe ſnudder- 
ed to behold herſelf on the dizzy height, whence ſhe had pictut- 
ed the deſcent of others. ) 

Madame Montoni, meantiſbe, as ſhe looked upon Italy, was 
contemplating in imagination the ſplendovr of palaces and the 
grandeur of caſtles, ſuch as ſhe believed ſhe was going to be 
miſtreſs of at Venice and in the Apennine, and ſhe became, in 
dea, little leſs than a princeſs. Being no longer under the 
alarms which had deterred her from giving entertainments to the 
beauties of Tholouſe, whom Montoni had mentioned with inore 
_ eclat to his own vauity than credit to their difcretion, or regard 

to truth, ſhe determined to give concerts, though ſhe had neither 
ear nor taſte for muſic ; converſaxioni, though ſhe had no talents 
for converſation ; and to outvie, if poſlible, in the gaieties of 
her parties and the magnificence of her liveries, all the noblefle 
of Venice. This bliſsful reverie was ſomewhat obſcured, when 
ſhe recolleRed the Signor, her huſband, who, though he was' 
not averſe to the profit which ſometimes reſults from ſuch par- 
ties, had always ſhewn a contempt of the frivolous parade that 
ſometimes attends them; tall ſhe conſidered that his pride might 
be gratified by diſplaying, among his own friends, in his native 
city, the wealth which he had negleQed in France; and ſhe 
courted again the ſplendid illuſions that had charmed her before. 
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The travellers, as they deſcended, gradually, exchanged the 
region of winter for the genial warmth and beauty of ſpring.-— 
The ſky began to aſſume that ſerene and beautiful tint peculiar 
to the climate of Italy; patches of young verdure, fragrant 
ſhrubs and flowers looked gaily among the rocks, often fringing 
their rugged brows, or hanging in tufts from their broken ſides 
and the buds of the oak and mountain-aſh were expanding into 
foliage. Deſcending lower, the orange and the myrtle, every 
now and then, appeared in ſome ſunny nook, with their yellow 
bloſſoms peeping from among the dark green of their leaves, 
and mingling with the ſcarlet flowers of the pomegranate and 
the paler ones of the arbutus, that ran mantling to ghe crags 
above; while, lower ſtill, ſpread the paſtures of Piedmont, 
where early flocks were cropping the luxuriant herbage of ſpring. 
__ The river Dona, which, riſing on the ſummit of Mount Ce- 
nis, had daſhed for many leagues over the precipices that bor- 
cered the road, now began to aſſume a leſs impetucus, though 
ſcarcely leſs romantic character, as it approached the green val- 
lies of Piedmont, into which the travellers deſcended with the 
evening ſun ; and Emily found berſelf once more amid the tran- 

vil beauty of paſtoral ſcenery ; among flocks and heri's, and 
ſlopes tufted with woods of lively verdure and with beautiful 
ſhrubs, ſuch as ſhe had often ſeen waving luxuriantly over the 
Alps, above. Ihe verdure of the paſturage, now varies with the 
hues of early flowers, among which were yellow ranunculuſes 
and panſey violets ef delicious fragrance, ſhe bad never ſeen ex- 
celled. Emily almoſt wiſhed to become a peaſant of Piedmont, 
to ĩahabĩt one ofthe pleaſant embowered cottages which ſhe ſaw 
peeping beneath the cliffs, and to paſs her careleſs hours among 
thoſe romantic landſcapes, To the hours, the months, ſhe was 
to paſs under the dominion of Montoni, the looked with ap- 
prehenſion ; while thoſe which were departed ſhe remembercd 
with regret and ſorrow, 

In the preſent ſcenes her fancy often gave her the figure of 
Valancourt, whom the ſaw on a point of the cliffs, gazing with 
awe and admiration on the 1magety around him; or wandering 
penſively along the vale below, frequently pauſing to look back 
upon the ſcenery, and then, his countenance glowing with the 
poet's fire, purſuing his way to ſome overbanging height. 
When ſhe again confidered the time and the diſtance that were 
to ſeparate them, that every ſtep ſhe now took lengthened this 
diſtance, her heart ſunk, and the {ſurrounding landſcape charmed 
her no more, = 
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The travellers, paſſing Novaleſa, reached, after the evening 
had clofed, the ſmall and ancient town of Sufa, which had for. 
merly guarded this paſs of the Alps into Piedmont. The 
heights which command it had, fince the invention of artillery, 
rendered its fortifications uſeleſs ; but theſe romantic heights, 
ſeen by moonlight, with the town below, ſurrounded by its 
walls and watch-towers, and partially illumined, exhibited an 
intereſting picture to Emily, Here they reſted for the night at 
an inn, which had little accommodation to boaſt of; but the 
travellers brought with them the hunger that gives delicious fla- 
vour to the coarſeſt yiands, and the wearineſs that enſures repoſe ; 
and here Emily firſt caught a ſtrain of Italian muſic, on Italian 

grounds As the fit after ſupper at a little window, that opened 
upon the country, obſerving an efe& of the moonlight on the 
| broken ſurface of the mountains, and remembering that on ſuch 
a night as this the once had fat with hey father and Valancourt, 
reſting upon a cliff of the Pyrenees, fhe heard from below rhe 
long-drawn notes of a violin, of ſuch tone and delicacy of ex- 
preſton, as harmonized exactly with the teuder emotions ſhe 
was indulging, and both charmed and ſurpriſed her. Cavigri, 
who approached the window, filed at her ſurpriſe. © "This is 
nothing extraordinary,” ſaid he, „you will hear the fame, per- 
haps, at every inn in our way, It is one of our landlord's — 
Hy who plays, I doubt not. Emily, as ſhe liſtened, thought 
he could be ſcarcely leſs than a profeſſor of muſic whom Rte 
heard; and the ſweet and plaintive ſtrains ſoon lulled her into 
a reverie, from which ſhe was very unwillingly rouſed by the 
raillery of Cavigni, and by the voice of Montoni, who gave or- 
ders to a ſervant to have the carriages ready at an early hour on 
the following morning; and added, that he meant to dine at 
Turin. | 

Madame Montoni was exceedingly rejoiced to be once more 
on level ground; and, after giving a long detail of the various 
terrors ſhe had ſuffered, which ſhe forgot that ſhe was dgſcriÞ- 
ing to the companions of her dangers, ſhe added a hope, that 
ſhe ſhould ſoon be beyond the view of theſe horrid mountains, 
« which all the world,” ſaid ſhe, © ſhould not tempt me to 
croſs again.” Complaining of fatigue the ſoon retired to rel!, 
and Emily withdrew to her own room, when ſhe underſtood 
from Annette, ber aunt's woman, that Cavigni was nearly right 
in his conjecture concerning the muſician, who had awakened 
the violin with ſo much taſte, for that he was the ſon of a pea- 
fant, inhabiting the neighbouring valley, #4 He is going to the 


- 
- 


. to live among theſe pleaſant woods and hills, better than in a 
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Carnival at Venice,” added Annette, “ for they fay he has a 
fine hand at playing, and ill get a world of money; and the 
Carnival is juſt going to begin: but for my part, I ſhoald like 


town ; and they ſay Ma'moiſelle, we ſhall ſee no woods, or 
hills, or fields, at Venice, for that it is built in the vety middle 
of the fea,” 

Emily agreed with the talkative Annette, that this young 
man was making a change for the worſe, and could net forbear 
ſilently lamenting, that he ſhould be drawn from the innocence 
and beauty of theſe ſcenes, to the corrupt ones of that voluptuous 
city. 

When ſhe was alone, unable to ſleep, the landſcapes of her 
native home, with Valancourt, and the circumſtances of her de- 
parture, haunted her fancy; ſhe drew pictures of ſocial happi- 
neſs amidſt the grand ſimplicity of nature, ſuch as fhe feared 
ſhe had bade farewel to for ever; and then, the idea of this 
young Pied monteſe, thus ignorantly ſporting with his happineſs, 
returned to her thoughts, and, glad to efcape awhile from the 

reſſure of nearer intereſts, ſhe indu'ged her fancy in compoſing 
tac following lines, 


THE PIEDMON-TESE. 


Ah, merry ſwain, who laugh'd along the valcs, 
Ard with your gay pipe made the mountains ring, 
Why leave your cot, your woods, and i'y my gales, 
And friends belov'd, for aught that wealth can bring b 
He goes to wake o'er moonlight feas the ſtring, 
- Venetian gold his untaugbt fancy hails ! 
Yet oft of home his ſimple carols ling, . 
And his ſteps pauſe, as the la Aip he ſcales. 
Once more he tuns to view his native ſcene— 
Far, far below, as roll the clouds away, 
He {pies his cabin mid the pine-tops green, 
The we ILknovn woods, clear brook, and paſtures gay; 
And thinks of friends and parents left behind, 
Of ſylvan revels, dance, and feſtive ſong ; 
And hears the faint reed {welling in the wird; 
And his fad ſighs the diſtant notes prolong ! \ 
Thus went the ſwain, till mountain-ſhadows fc 11, 
And dimm'd the landſca e to his aching light; 
And muſt he leave the valcs he loves ſo well? 
Can foreign wealth, and ſhows, his heart delight ? 
No, happy vales! your wild rocks fti]] ſhall hear 
His pipe; aq ſounding on the morning breeze z 
2 - 
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Still ſhall he lead the flocks to ſticamlet clear, 


And watch at eve beneath the weſtern trees, 

Away, Venetian gold—your charm is o'er |! 

And now his ſwift ſtep ſecks the lowland bow'rs, 
Where, throug the leaves, his cottage light once more 
Guides him to happy friends, and jocund hours. 

Ah merry ſwain | that laugh along the vales, 

And with your gay pipe make the mountains ring, 
Your cot, your woods, your thymy-{cenied gales— 
And fiiends belov'd-—morc joy than wealth can bring! 


— — — 
C HAP. XVI. 


Titania, If you will patiently dance in our round, 
And fee our moonlight revels, go with us.” 
MiDsSUMmMER NicnT's DREAM. 


Eamy on the following morning the travellers ſet out for 
Turin. The luxuriant plain, that extends from the feet of the 
Alps to tht magnificent city, was not then, as now, ſhaded by] 
an avenue of trees nine miles in length; but plantations of olives, 
mulberry and palms, ſeſtooned wich vines, mingled with the 
paſtoral ſcenery, through which the rapid Po, after its deſcent 
from the mountains, wandered to meet the humble Doria 21 
Turin. As they advanced towards this city, the Alps, ſeen at 
ſome diſtance began to appear in all their awful ſublimity ; chain 
riſing over chai in long ſucceſſion, their higher points darken 
ed by the hovering clou's, ſometimes hid, and at others ſeen 
ſhooting up far above them; while their lower ſteeps, broken in- 
to fantaſtic forms, were touched with blue and purpliſh tint; 
which, as they changed in light and ſhade, ſeemed to open new 
ſcenes to the eye, To the eaſt ſtretched the plains of Lomb are, 
with the towers of Turin rifing at a diſtance ; and beyond the 
Apennines, bounding the horizon, | b 
The general magniſicence of that city, with its viſtas of chur- 
ches and palaces, branching from the grand ſquare, each opening 
to a lana ſcape of the diſtant Alps or Appennines, was not only 
fuch as Emily had never ſeen in France, but ſuch as ſhe hal 
never ima ined. 

Montoni, who had been often at Turin, and cred little 
about views of any kind, did not comply with his wife's requett, 
that they might ſurvey ſome of the palaces ; but ſtying 
ly till the neceſſury refreſhments could be vbtaincd, they ſet 
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forward for Venice with all poſſible rapidity, Montoni's man- 
ner, during this journey, was grave, and even haughty ; and to- 
wards Madame Montoni he was more eſpecially reſerved ; but 
it was not the reſerve of reſpe& ſo much as of pride and diſcon- 
tent, Of Emily he took little notice. With Cavigni his con- 
verſations were commonly on political or military topics, ſuch 
as the convulied ſtate of their country rendered at this time par- 
ticylarly intereſting. Emily obſerved, that, at the mention of 
any daring exploit, Montoni's eyes loſt their ſullenneſs, and 
ſeemed inſtantaneouſly to gleam with fire ; yet they ſtill retain- 
ed ſomewhat of a lurking cunning, and ſhe ſometimes thought 
that their fire partook more of the glare of malice than the bright- 
neſs of valour, though the latter would well have harmonized 
with the high chivalric air of his figure, in which Cavigni, with 
all his gay and gallant manners, was his inferior, 

On entering the Milaneſe, the gentlemen exchanged their 
French hats for the Italian cap of ſcarlet cloth, embroidered ; 
and Emily was ſomewhat ſurprifed to obſerve, that Montoni ad- 
ded to his the military ploom, while Cavignt retained only the 
feather : which was uſually worn with ſuch caps: but ſhe at 
length concluded, that Montoni aſſumed this — of a ſoldier 
for convenience, as a means of paſſing with more ſafety through 
a country, over-run with parties of the military. 

Over the beautiful plains of this country the devaſtations of 
war were frequently viſible, Where the lands had not been ſuf- 


fered to lie uncultivated, they were often tracted with the ſteps 


of the ſpoiler, the vines were torn down from the branches that 
had ſupported them, the olives uampled upon the ground, and 
even the groves of mulberry trees had been hewn by the enemy 
to light fires. that deſtroyed the hamlets and villages of their 
owners, Emily turned her eyes with a ſigh from theſe painful 
viſtages of contention to the Alps of the Grifon, that overlooked 
them to the north, whoſe awful ſolitudes ſeemed to offer to per- 
ſecuted man a ſecure aſylum, | 

The travellers frequently d iſtinguiſned troops of ſoldiers mov- 
ing at a diſtance ; and they experienced, at the little inns-on the 
road, the ſcarcity of proviſion and other inconveniences, which 
are a part of the conſequence of inteſtine war; but they had 
never reaſon to be much alarmed for their immediate ſafety, and 
they paſſed on to Milan wich little interruption of any kind, 
where they ſtaid not to ſarvey the grandeur of the city, or even 
to view its vaſt cathedral; which was then building. | 

Beyond Milan, the country wore the aſpect of a ruder devaſ- 
tation; and though every thing ſeemed now quiet, the repoſe 
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was like that of death, ſpread over features, which retain the 
| impreſſion of the laſt convulſions, | 

It was not till they had paſſed the eaſtern limits of the Mala- 
neſe, that the travellers ſaw any troops ſince they had left Mi- 
lan, when, as the evening was drawing to k cloſe, they deſcried 
what appeared to he an army winding onward along the diſtant 
plains, whoſe ſpears and other arms caught the laſt rays ofthe ſun. 
As the column advanced through a part of the road, contracted 
between two hillocks, ſome of the commanders on horſeback 
were diſtinguiſhed on a ſmall eminence, pointing and making . 
ſignals for the march ; while ſeveral of the officers were riding 
along the line directing its progreſs, according to the figns com- 
municated by thoſe above; and others, ſeparating from the van- 
guard, which had emerged from the paſs, were riding careleſsly 
along the plains, at ſome diſtance to the right of the army. 
As they drew nearer, Montoni, diſtinguiſhing the feathers that 
waved in their caps, and the banners, and liverics of the bands 
that followed them, thought he knew this to be the ſmall] army 
| commanded by the famous captain Utaldo, with whom, as well 
1 as with ſome of the other chiefs, he was perſonally acquainted, 
He, therefore, gave orders that the carriages ſhould draw up by 
the fide of the road, to await their arrival, and give them the 
paſs, A faint ſtrain of martial muſic now ſtole by, and, gradua!- 
ly ſtrengthening as the troops approached, Emily diftinguiſhed 
the drums and trumpets, with the claſh of cymbals and of arms, 

that were ſtruck by a ſmall party, in time to the march. 
Montoni being now certain that theſe were the bands of the 
victorious Utaldo, leaned from the carriage window, and hailed 
their general by waving his cap in the air; which compliment 
the chief returned by raiſing his ſpear, and then letting it down 
again ſuddenly, while ſome of his officers, who were riding at a 
diſtance from the troops, came up to the carriage, and ſalutec 
Montoni as an old acquaintance, The captain himſelf ſoon after 
arriving, his bands halted while he converſed with Montoni, whom 
he appeared much rejoiced to fee ; and from what he ſaid, Emi- 
ly underſtood that this was a victorious army, returning into 
their own principality ; while the numerous waggons, that ac- 
corpanied them, contained the rich ſpoils of the enemy, thei! 
on wounded ſoldiers, and the priſoners they had taken in bat- 
tle, who were to be ranſomed hen the peace, then negociat'"g 
between the neighbouring ſtates, ſhould be ratified. The chiets 
on the following day were to ſeparate, and each, taking bis ſhare 
of the ſpuz}, was io retura with his own band to his caſtle, This was 


- therefore to be an evening of uncommon and general feſtivity, in 


Iced, appear to extend from Venice along the whole line of theſe 
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commemoration of the victory they had accompliſhed together, 
and of the farewel which the commanders were about to take of 
each other, | 
Emily, as theſe officers converſed with Montoni, obſerved 
with admiration, tinctured with awe, their high martial air, min- 
gled with the havghtineſs of the nobleſſe of thoſe days, and 
heightened by the gallantry of their dreſs, by the plumes tower- 
ing on their caps, the atmorial coat, Perſian ſaſh, and ancient 
Spaniſh cloak, - Utaldo, telling Montoni that bis army were go- 
ing to encamp for the night near a village at only a few miles 
diſtance, invited him to turn back and partake of their feſtivity,. 
alluring the ladies alſo, that they ſhould be pleaſantly accommo- 
dated; but Montoni excuſed himſelf, adding, that it wes his de- 
ſign to reach Verona that evening; and, after ſome converſation 
concerning the ſtate of the country towards that city, they parted. 
The travellers proceeded without any interruption ; but it was 
ſome hours ↄfter ſunſet before they arrived at Verona, u he ſe 
beautiful environs were therefore not ſeen by Emily till the 
following morning; when, leaving that pleaſant town at an early 
hour, they ſet off for Padua, where they embarked on the Brenta 
for Venice, Hete the ſcene was entirely changed; no veſliges 
of wir, ſuch as had deformed the plains of the Miſareſe, appeared ; 
on the contrary, all was peace and elegance, The verdant banks. 
of the Brenta exhibited a continued landſcape of beauty, gaiety, 
and ſplendour, Emily gazed with admiration on the villas of 
the Venetian nobleſſe, with their cool porticos and colonnades, 
overhung with poplars and cypreſſes of mzjeſtic height and lively 
verdure ; on their rich orangeries, whoſe blofloms perfumed the 
air, and on the luxuriant willows, that dipped their light leaves 
in the wave, and ſheltered from the ſun the gay parties whoſe 
muſic came at intervals on the breeze. The Carnival did, in- 


enchanting ſhores ; the river was gay with boats paſling to tha 
city, exhibiting the fantaſtic diverſity of a maſquerade in the 
dreſſes of the people within them; and, towards evening, groups 
of dancets frequently were ſeen beneath the trees. 

Cavigni, meanwhile, informed her of the names of the noble. 
men to whom the ſeveral villis they paſſed belonged, adding 
light ſketches of their charaRers, ſuch as ſerved to amuſe rather 
than to inform, exhibiting his own wit inſtead of the delineation 
of truth, Emily was ſometimes diverted by his converſation ; 
but his gaiety did not entertain Madame Montoni, as it had for- 


/ 
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merly done; ſhe was frequently grave, and Montoni retained 
his uſual reſerve, f 

Nothing could exceed Emily's admiration, on her firſt view 
of Venice, with its iſlets, palaces, and towers riſing out of the 
ſea, whoſe clear ſurface reflected the tremulous picture in all ity 
colours. The ſun, ſinking in the welt, tinted the waves and the 
lofty mountains of Friuli, which ſkirt the northern ſhores of tHe 
Adriatic, with a ſaffron glow, while on the marble porticos and 
colonnades of St. Mark were thrown the rich lights and ſhaces 
of evening, As they glided on, the grander features of this city 
appeared more diſtinctly: its terraccs, crowned with airy yt 
majeſtic fabrics, touched, as they now were, with the ſplendour 
of the ſetting ſun, appeared as if they had been called up from 
the ocean by the wand of an enchanter, rather than reared | 
mortal hands. 

The ſun, ſoon after, ſinking to the lower world, the ſhador 
of the earth ſtole gradually over the waves, and then up the tow. 
. ering ſides of the mountains of Friuli, till it extinguiſhed ever 
the fi upward beams that bad lingered on their ſummits, and 
the melancholy purple of evening drew over them, like a thin 
veil. How deep, how beautiful was the tranquillity that wrar- 
ped the ſcene ! All nature ſeemed to repoſe ; the fineſt emotions 
of the ſoul were alone awake. Emily's eyes filled with tears c 
admiration and ſublime devotion, as ſhe raiſed them over i? 
Nzeping worl.! to the vaſt heavens, and heard the notes of ſol-11 
muſic,. that ſtole over the waters from a diſtance. She liſtened 
in ſtill rapture, and no perſon of the party broke the charm ty 
an inquiry. The ſounds ſeemed to grow on the air; for 9 
ſmoothly did the barge glide along, that its motion was not pe- 
ceivable, and the fai:y city appeared approaching to welcome 
the ſtrangers. They now diſtinguiſhed a female voice, accom- 
panied by a few inſtruments, ſinging a ſoft and mournful air; 
and its fine expreſſion, as ſometimes it ſeemed pleading with tie 
impaſſioned tenderneſs of love, and then Janguiſhiog into the c2- 
dence of hopeleſs grief, declared, that it flowed from no feige. 
ſenſibility. Ah! thought Emily, as ſhe ſighed and remembered 
Valancourt, thoſe ſtrains come from the heart ! 

She looked round, with anxious inquiry; the deep twilight, 
that had fallen over the ſcene, admitted Pape rior images to 
the eye, but, at ſome diſtance on ea, the thought ſhe percei- 
ed a gondola : a chorus of voices and inftruments now ſwelle 
on the air—ſo ſweet, ſo ſolemn ! it ſeemed like the hymn of an- 
gels deſcending through the ſilence of night! Now it died away. 
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and fancy almoſt beheld the holy choir reaſcending towards hea. 
ven ; then again it ſwelled with the breeze, trembled awhile, 
and again died into filence, It brought to Emily's recollection 
ſome lines of her late father, and ſhe repeated in a low voice, 


| Oft I hear, 
Upon the filence of the midnight air, 
Celeſtial voices ſwell in holy chorus 
That bears the foul to heaven ! 


he deep ſtillneſs, that ſucceeded, was as expreſſive as the ſtrain 
chat had juſt ceaſed, It was urinterrupted for ſeveral minutes, 
ul a general ſigh ſeemed to releaſe the company from their en- 
1 {chantment, Emily, however, long indulged the pleaſing ſadneſs, 
chat had ſtolen upon her ſpirits ; bet the gay and buſy Rene that 
oppeared, as the barge approached St. Mark's Place, at length 
oufed her attention, The riſing moon, which threw a ſhadowy 
x Wight upon the terraces, and illumined the porticos and magnifi- 
ent arcades that crowned them, diſcovered the various company, 
en hoſe light ſteps, ſoft guitars, and ſofter voices, echoed through 
he colonnades, 
The muſic they heard before now paſſed Montoni's barge, in 
ne of the gondolas, of which ſeveral were ſeen ſkimming along 
he moonlight ſea, full of gay parties, catching the cool breeze. 


floated, and by the meaſured ſound of oars, as they daſhed the 
parkling tide, Emily gazed, and liſtened, and thought herſelf 
1 a fairy ſcene; even Madame Montoni was pleaſed ; Montoni 
ongratulated himſelf on his return to Venice, which he called 
e firſt city in the world, and Cavigni was more gay and ani- 
ated than ever, 
The barge paſſed on to the grand canal, where Montoni's 
anſion was ſituated. And here, other forms of beauty and of 
randeur, ſuch as her imagination had never painted, were un- 
blded to Emily in the palaces of Sanſovino and Palladio, as 
. e glided along the waves. The air bore no ſounds, but thoſe 
e ſweetneſs, echoing along each margin of the canal, and from 
re! Mndolas on its ſurface, while groups of maſks were ſeen dancing 
the moonlight terraces, and ſeemed almoſt to realize the ro- 
gb ance of fairy-land. 
esto The barge ſtopped before theiportico of a large houſe, from 
cu-bence a ſervant of Montoni erofled the terrace, and immediate- 
led the party diſembarked. From the portico they paſſed a no- 
f an- hall to a ſtaircaſe of marble, which led to a Gloon, fitted up 


loſt of theſe had muſic, made ſweeter by the waves over which 
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in a ſtyle of magnificence that ſurpriſed Emily. The walls and 
ceiling were adorned with hiſtorical and allegorical paintings iu 
Freſeo ; ſilvet tripods, depending from chains of the ſame metal, 
illumined the apartment, the floor of which was covered with 
Indian mats painted in a variety of colours and devices ; the 
couches and drapery of the lattices were of pale green filk, em- 
broidered and fringed with green and gold. Balcony lattices 
opened upon the grand canal, whence roſe a confuſion of voices 
and of muſical inſtruments, and the breeze that gave freſhneſs to 
the apartment, Emily, conſidering the gloomy temper of Mon- 
toni, looked upon the ſplendid furniture of his houſe with ſur. 
priſe, and remembered the report of his being a man of broker. 
fortune with aſtoniſhment. -< Ah!“ ſaid ſhe to herſelf, “ if Va- 
Jancourt could but ſee this manſion, what peace would it give him! 
He would then be convinced that the report was groundleſs.“ 

Madame Montoni ſeemed to aſſume the airs of a prince; ; 
but Montoni was reftleſs and diſcontented, and did not even * 
ſerve the civility of bidding her welcome to her home. 

Soon after his arrival, he ordered his gondola, and, with Cav. 
igni, went out to mingle in the ſcenes of the evening. Madame 
then became ſerious and thonghtful, Emily who was charmed 
with every thing ſhe ſaw, endeavoured to enliven her ; but re- 
flection had not, with Madame Montoni, ſubdued caprice and ill 
humour, and her anſwers diſcovered ſo much of both, that Emily 
gave up the attempt of diverting her, and withdrew to a lattice, 
to amuſe herſelf with the ſcene without, ſo new and ſo enchanting, 

The firſt object that attracted her notice was a group of dan- 
cen on the terrace below, led by a guitar, and ſome other in- 
ſtruments. The girl, who ſtruck the guitar, and another, who 

flouriſhed a tomborine, paſſed on in a dancing ſtep, and with a 
light grace and gaiety of heart, that would have ſubdued the 
goddeſs of ſpleen in her worſt humour, After theſe came a 
group of fantaſtic figures, ſome dreſſed as gondolieri, others 4 
minſtrels, while others ſeemed to defy all deſcription. "They 
ſung in parts, their voices accompanied by a few ſofi inſt ruments. 
At a little diſtance from the portico they ſtopped, and Emily 
diſtinguiſhed the verſes of Arioſto, They ſung of the wars of the 
Moors againſt Charlemagne, and then of the woes of Orlando : 
afterwards the meaſure changed, ang the melancholy ſweetneſs 
of Petrach ſucceeded, The magic of his grief was aſſiſted by all 
that Italian muſic and Italian expreſſion, heightened by the en- 
chantments of Venetian moonlight, could give. 

Emily, as ſhe liſtened, caught the penſive enthuſiaſin; her 
tears flowed ſilently, while her fancy bore her far away to France 
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and to Valancourt. Each ſucceeding ſonnet, more full of charm- 
ing ſadneſs than the laſt, ſeemed to bind the ſpell of melancho- 
ly : with extreme regret ſhe ſaw the muſicians move on, and 
her attention followed the train till the laſt faint warble died 
in air. She then remained ſunk in that penſive tranquillity 
which ſoft muſic leaves on the mind—a ſtate like that produced 
by the view of a beautiful landſcape by moonlight, or by the 
recollection of ſcenes marked with the tenderneſs of friends loſt 
for ever, and with ſorrows, which time has mellowed into mild 
regret, © Such ſcenes are indeed, to the mind, like “ thoſe fair.t 


| traces which the memory bears of muſie that is paſt,” 


Other ſounds ſoon awakened her attention: it was the ſo- 
lemn harmony of horns, that ſwelled from a diſtance ; and, ob- 
ſerving the gondolas arrange themſelves along the margin of the 
terraces, ſhe threw on her veil, and ſtepping into the balcony, 
diſcerned in the diſtant perſpectixe of the canal, ſomething like 
a proceſſion, floating on the light ſurface of the water: as it ap- 
proached, the horns and other inftruments mingled ſweetly, and 
ſoon after the fabled deities of the city ſeemed to hare arifen 
from the ocean; for Neptune, with Venus perſonited as his 
2 came on the undulating waves, ſurrounded by tritons and 
ea-nymphs, The fantaſtic ſplendour of this ſpectacle, together 
with the grandeur of the ſurrounding palaces, appeared like the 
viſion of a poet ſuddenly embodied, and the fanciful images 
which it awakened in Emily's mind, lingered there logg atter 
the proceſſion had paſſed away, She indulged herſelf in im- 
agining what might be the manners and delights of a fea-ny mph, 
till ſhe almoſt wiſhed to throw off the habit of mortality, and 


plunge into the preen wave to participate them. 


« How delightful,” ſaid ſhe, “ to live amidft the coral howers 
and cryſtal caverns of the ocean, with my filter nymphs, and 
liſten io the ſounding waters above, and to the foft ſhells of the 
tritons! and then, after ſunſet, to kim on the ſurface of the 
waves round wild rocks and along ſequeſtered ſnores, where, 
perhaps, ſome penſive wanderer comes to weep ! Then would I 
ſooth his ſorrows with my ſweet muſic, and offer him from a 
3 ſome of the delicious fruit that hangs round Neptune's 
palace,” 

She was recalled from her reverie to a mere mortal ſupper, 
and could not forbear ſmiling at the fancies ſhe had been indulg- 
ing, and at her conviction of the ſerious diſpleaſure, which 
Madame Montoni would have expreſſed, could ſhe have been 
made acquainted with them, 
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Aſter ſapper, her aunt ſat late, but Montoni did not return, 
and ſhe at length retired to reſt, If Emily had admired the 
magniſicence of the ſaloon, ſhe was not leſs ſurpriſed, on obſery- 


ing the half furmſhed and forlorn appearance of the apartments 


ſne paſſed in the way, to her chamber, whither ſhe went through 
long ſuites of noble rooms, that ſeemed, from their deſolate af- 
pect, to have been unoccupied for many years. On the walls of 
ſome were the faded remains of tapeſtry ; from others, painted 
in /7eſco, the damps had almoſt withdrawn both colours and deſign. 
At length ſhe reached her own chamber, ſpacious, deſolate and 
loſty, like the reſt, with high lattices that opened towards the 
Adriatic. It brought gloomy images to her mind, but the view 
of the Adriatic ſoon gave her others more airy, among which 
was that of the ſea-nymph, whoſe delights ſhe had before amuſed 
herſelf with picturiug; and, anxious to eſcape from ſerious re- 
flections, ſhe now endeavoured to throw her fanciful ideas into a 
train, and concluded the hour with compoſing the following 
line: | | 


Down, down a thouſand fathom deep, 
Among the ſounding ſeas I go; 

Play round the foot of ev'ry ſteep 
Whoſe cliffs above the occan grow. 


There, within their ſecret caves, 

I hear the mighty rivers roar ; 

And guide their ſtreams through Neptune's waves 
To bleſs the green carth's inmoſt ſhore ; 


And bid the freſhen'd waters glide, 

For fern-crown'd nymphs of lake, or brook, 
Through winding woods and paſtures wide, 
And many a wild, romantic nook. 


For this the nymphs, at fall of eve, 
Oft dance upon the flow'ry banks, 

And ling my name, and garlands weave 
To bear beneath the wave their thanks. 


In coral bow'rs I love to lie, 

And hear the ſurges rol] aboye, 

And through the waters view on high 

The proud ſhips fail, and gay clouds move. 
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And oft at midnight's f11leſt hour, 
When ſummer ſeas the veſſel lave, 

I love to prove my charmful pow'r 
While floating on the moonlight wave. 


And when deep ſleep the crew has bound, 
And the fad lover muſing leans 

O'er the ſhip's ſide, I breathe around 
Such ſtrains as [peak no mortal means | 


O'er the dim waves his ſearching eye 
Sees but the veſſels lengthen'd ſhade ; 
Above the moon and azure ikv ; 


Entranc*d he hears, and half afraid! 


Sometimes, a ſingle note L well, 
That, ſofily ſweet, at diſtance dies; 


Then wake the magic of my ſhell, 


And choral voices round me ile | 


The trembling youth, charm'd by my ſtrain, 
Calls up the crew, who, ſilent, bend 
O'er the high deck, but liſt in vain ; 
My ſong is huſh'd my wonders end! 


Within the mour:tain's woody bav, 
Where the tall bark at anchor rides, 
At twilight hour, with tritons gay, 
dance upon the lapſing tides ; 


And with my ſiſter-nympbs I ſport, 

Till the broad ſun looks o'er the floods; 
Then, ſwiſt we ſeek our cryſtal court, 
Deep in the wave, mid Neptune's woods. 


In cool arcades and glaſſy halls 


We pals the ſultry hours of noon, 


Beyond wherever ſun-beam falls, 


Weaving ſea-flowers in gay feſtoon. 


The while we chant our ditties ſweet 

To ſome ſoft ſhell that warbles near: 
Join'd by the murmuring currents, fleet, 
That glide along our balls ſo clear. 


There the pale pearl and ſapphire blue, 
And ruby red, and em'rald green, 
Dart from the domes a changing hue, 


And ſparry columns deck the ſcene, 
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When the dark Norm ſcowls o'er the deep, 
And long, long peals of thunder ſound, 
On ſome high elif my watch I keep 

O'er all the reſlleſs ſeas around: 


Till on the ridgy wave afar 
Comes the lone veſſel, labouring flow, 
Spreading the white foam in the air, 


With fail and top-maſt bending low. 


Then, plunge I mid the ocean's roar, 
My way by quiv'ring lightnings ſhewn, 
To guide the bark to peaceful ſhore, 
Ard huſh the ſailor's fearſul groen, 


And if too late I reach its fide 

To fave it from the whelming ſurge, 
I call my dolphins o'er the tide, 

To bear the crew where iſles emerge. 


Their mournful ſpirits ſoon I cheer, 


While round the defart coaſt I go, 
With warbled ſongs they faintly hear, 
Oft as the ſtormy guſt ſinks low. 


My muſic leads to lofty groves, 
That wild upon the ſea-bank wave; | 
Where ſweet fruits bloom, and fre ſh ſpring toves, 


And cloſing boughs the tempeits brave, 


Then, from the air ſpirits obey 

My potent voice they love fo well, 

And on the clouds, paint viſions gay, 
While rains more {weet at diſtance ſwell, 


And thus the lonely hours I cheat, 
Soothing the ſhip-wreck'd ſailor's heart, 
Jill from the waves the ſtorms tetreat, 
And o'er the eaſt the day-beams dart, 


Neptune for this oft binds me fa? 
To rocks below, with coral chain, 
Till all the tempeſt's over paſt, 

And drowning featnen ery in vai. 


Whoeer ye are that love my lay, 
Come, when red ſunſet tints the wave, 
o the fill ſands, where fairies play; 
There, in cool ſeas, I love to e. 
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CHAP. XVvIL 


c« He is a great obſerver, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 
— — — — be bears ng mulic ; 

Seldom he ſmiles; and (miles in ſuch a ſort, 

As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit 
That could be mov?d to {mile at any thing, 

Such men as he be never at heait's caſe, 


While they behold a greater than themſelves.” 
Joris CSsAR. 


Morrrorn and his companion did not return home, till 
many hours after the dawn had bluſhed upon the Adriatic, — 
The airy groups, which had danced all night along the colon- 
nade of St. Mark, diſperſed before the morning, like ſo many 
ſpirits. . Montoni had been otherwiſe engaged; his ſoul was 
little ſuſceptible of light pleaſures, He delighted in the ener- 
gies of the paſſions ; the difficulties and tempeſts of life, which 
wreck the happineſs of others, rouſed and ſtrengthened all the 
powers of his mind, and afforded him the higheſt enjoyments, of 
which his nature was capable. Without ſome object of ſtrong in- 
tereſt, life was to him little more thun a fleep ; and, when pur- 
ſuits of real intereſt failed, he ſubſtituted artificial ones, till habit 


changed their nature, and they ceaſed to be unreal, Of this 


kind was the habit of gaming, which he had adopted, firſt, for 
the purpoſe of relteving him from the languor of inaction, but 
had fince purſued with the ardour of paſſion. In this occupation 
he had paſſed the night with Cavigni and a party of young men, 
who had more money thin rank, and more vice than either. — 
Montoru deſpiſed the greater part of theſe for'the inferiority of 
their talents, rather than from their vicious inclinations, and 2 ſſo. 
ciated with them only to make them the initruments.of bis pur- 
poſes. Among theſe, however, were ſome of ſuperior abilitice, 
and a few whom Montoni admitted to his intimacy, but even 
towards theſe he fill preſerved a deciſive and haughty air, 
which, while it impoſed ſubmiſſion on weak and timid minds, 
rouſed the fierce hatred of ſtrong ones. He had, of courſe, ma- 


ny and bitter enemies; but the rancour of their hatred proved. 
the degree of his power; and, as power was his chief aim, he 


gloried more in ſuch hatred, than it was poſſible he could in be- 


. ing eſteemed, A et ſo tempeted as that of eſteem, he de 
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piſed, and would have deſpiſed himſelf alſo had he thought him- 
ſelf capable of being flattered by it, 

Among the few whom he diſtinguiſhed, were the Signors 
Bertolini, Orſino, and Verezzi, The firſt was a man of a gay 
temper, ſtrong paſſions, difſipated, and of unbounded extrava- 
gauce, but generous, brave, and unſuſpicious. Orſino was re- 
ſerved, and haughty ; loving power more then oftentation ; of 
a cruel and ſuſpicious temper ; quick to feel an injury, and re- 
lentleſs in avenging it ; cunning and unſearchable in contrivance, 
Fore and indefatigable in the execution of his ſchemes. He 

ad a perfect command of feature and of his paſſions, of which 
he had ſcarcely any, but pride, revenge and avarice ; and, in the 
gratification of theſe, few conſiderations had power to reſtrain 
him, few obſtacles to withſtand the depth of his ſtratagems. 
This man was the chief favourite of Montoni, Verezzi was a man 
of ſome talent, of fiery imagination, and the ſlave of alternate 
paſſions. He was gay, voluptuous, and daring ; yet had neither 
perſeverance or true courage, and was meanly ſelfiſh in all his 
aims, Quick to form ſchemes, and ſanguine in his hope of ſuc. 
ceſs, he was the firſt to undertake, and to abandon, not only his 
own plans, but thoſe adopted from other perſons. Proud and 
impetuous, he revolted againſt all ſubordination, yet thoſe who 
were acquainted with his character, and watched the turn of his 
paſſions, could lead him like a child. | 

Such were the friends whom Montoni introduced to his fami- 
ly and his table on the day after his arrival at Venice. There 
were alſo of the party a Venetian nobleman, Count Morano, and 
a Signora Livona, whom Montoni had introduced to his wife, 
as a lady of diſtinguiſhed merit, and who, having called in the 
morning to welcome her to Venice, had been requeſted to be of 
the dinner party, | 

Madame Montoni received, with a very ill grace, the compli- 
ments of the Signors. She diſliked them, becauſe they were 
the friends of her huſband ; hated them becauſe ſhe believed 
they had contributed to detain him abroad till ſo late an hour 
of the preceding morning; and envied them, ſince conſcious of 
ber own want of influence, ſhe was convinced, that he preferred 
their ſociety to her own. The rank of Count Morano procured 
him that diſtinction which ſhe refuſed to the reſt of the compa- 
ny. Ihe havghty ſullenneſs of her countenance and manner, 
and the oſtentatious extravagance of her dreſs, for ſhe had not 
yet adopted the Venetian habit, were ſtrikingly contraſted by 
the beauty, modeſty, ſweetneſs and ſimplicity of Emily, who ob- 
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ſerved, with more attention than pleaſure, the party around her, 
The beauty and faſcinating manners of Signora Livona, how. 
ever, won her involuntary regard ; while the ſweetneſs of her ac- 
cents and her air of gentle kindneſs awakened with Emily thoſe 
pleaſing affections, which ſo long had ſlumbered. 

In the cool of the evening the party embarked in Montoni's 
gondola, and rowed out upon the ſes. The red glow of ſunſet 
{till touch'd the waves, and lingered in the weſt, where the melan- 
choly gleam ſeemed ſlowly expiring, while the dark blue of the 
upper æther began to twinkle with ſtars. Emily fat, given up 
to penſive and ſweet emotions. The ſmoothneſs of the water 
over which ſhe glided, its reflected  images—a new heaven and 


- trembling ſtars below the waves, with ſhadowy outlines of tow- 


ers and porticos, conſpired with the ſtillneſs of the hour, inter- 
rupted only by the paſſing wave, or the notes of diſtant muſic, 
to raiſe thoſe emotions to enthuſiaſm. As ſhe liſtened to the 
meaſured ſound of the oars, and to the remote warblings that 
came in the breeze; her ſoftened mind returned to the memory 
of St. Aubert and to Valancourt, and tears ſtole to her eyes, 
The rays of the moon, ſtrengthening, as the ſhadows deepened, 
ſoon after threw a ſilvery gleam upon her countenance, which was 
partly ſhaded by a thin black veil, and touched it with ini mit- 


able foftneſs. Hers was the contour of a Madona, with the ſen. 


ſibility of a Magdalen; and the penſive uplifted eye with the 
tear that glittered on her check confirmed the expreſſion of the 
character. | | 

The laſt train of diſtant. muſic now died in air, for the gon. 
dola was far upon the waves, and the party determined to have 
muſic of their own. The Count Morano, who ſat next to Emi- 
ly, and who had been obſerving her for ſometime 1n filence, 


* ſnatched up a lute, and ſt ruck the chords with the finger of har. 


mony, herſelf, while his voice, a fine tenor, accompanied them 
in a rondeau full of tender ſadneſs. To him, indeed, might 
have been applied that beautiful exhortion of an Engliſh poet, 
had it then ex iſted: 


Strike up, my maſter, 
But touch the ſtrings with a religious ſofineſs ! 
Teach ſounds to languiſh through the night's dull cat 
Till Melancholy ſtarts from off her couch, : 
And Careleſſneſs grows concert to attention * 


With ſuch powers of expreſſion the Count ſung the fol- 
#4 | £4 * 
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Soft as yon filver ray, that ſleeps 
Upon the ocean's 1 tide; 
Soft as the air, that lightly ſweeps 

| Lon ſail, that ſwells in lately pride: 


Soft as the ſurge's ſtealing note, 

That dies along the diſtant ſhores, 

Or warbled ſtrain, that ſinks remote 
So ſoft the Fgh my boſom pours | 


True as the wave to Cynthia's ray, 
True 'as the veſſel to the breeze, 
True as the ſoul to muſic's ſway, 
Or muſic to Venetian ſeas ; 


Soft as "_ filver beams, that ſleep 
Upon the ocean's trembling breaſt ; 
So ſoft, ſo true fond Love ſhall weep, 
So ſoft, ſo true, with thee ſhall reſt. 5 
The cadence with which he returned from the laſt ſtanza to | 
repetition of the firſt ; the fine modulation in which his voice 
ſole upon the firſt line,, and the pathetic energy with which it 
ronounced the laſt, were ſuch as only exquiſite taſte could give, 
hen he had concluded, he gave the lute with a ſigh to Emily, 
who, to avoid any appearance of afeRation, immediately began 
to play, She ſung a melancholy little air, one of the popular 
ſongs of her native province, with a ſimplicity and pathos that 
made it enchanting. But its well-known melody brought fo 
forcibly to her fancy the ſcenes and the perſons, among which 
ſhe had often heard it, that her fpirits were overcome, her voice 
trembled and ceaſeld—and the ſtrings of the lute were, ſtruck t. 
with a diſordered hand; till, aſha med of the emotion ſhe had 
| betrayed, ſhe ſuddenly — on to a ſorg ſo gay and airy, that 
the ſteps of the dance ſeemed almoſt to echo to the notes. Bra-WMſv 
ne ! burſt inſtantly from the lips of her delighted auditory ec 
and ſhe was compelled to repeat the air. Among the compi. tit 
ments that followed, thoſe of the Count were not the leaſt audi ſh 
ble, and they had not concluded, when, Emily gave the initru-gÞo 
ment to Signora Livona, whoſe voice accompanied it wath true 
Italian taſte, 
Afterwards the Count, Emily, Cavigri, and the Signore, ſung 
gonxore rler accom panied by a couple of lutes and a few oil el 1 
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fruments, Sometimes the inſtruments ſuddenly ceafed, and the 
voices fropped from the full ſwell of harmony into a low chant; 
then, after a deep pauſe, they roſe by degrees, the inſtruments 
one hy one ſtriking up, till the loud and full chorus ſoared again 
to heaven ! 

Meanwhile, Montoni, who was weary of this harmony, was 
conſidering how he might diſengage himſelf from his party, or 
withdraw with ſuch of it as would be willing to play, to a Ca- 
fino. In a pavſe of the muſic, he propoſed returning to ſhore, a 
propoſal which Orſino eagerly ſeconded, but which the Count 
and the other gentlemen as warmly oppcſed, 

Miontoni till meditated-how he might excuſe. himſelf from 
longer attendance upon the Count, for to him only he thought 
excuſe neceſſary, and how he might get to land, till the gondo- 

Nori of an empty boat, returning to Venice, hailed his people. 

Without troubling himſelf longer about an excuſe, he ſeized this 

opportunity of going thither, and, cominitting the ladies to the 

care of his friends, departed with Orſino, while Emily, for the 
firſt time ſaw him go with regret ; for ſhe conſidered his pre- 
ſence a protection, though ſhe knew not what ſhe ſhould tear, 

o 3 {5 He landed at St. Mark's, and, hurrying to a Caſino, was ſoon 

ice Joſt amidſt a crowd of gameſters, 

1 it Meanwhile, the Count having ſecretly diſpatched a ſervant in 

ve. Montoni's boat, for his own gondola and muſicians, Emily, heard 

ily without knowing his project, the gay ſong of gondolieri approach- 
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gan ing, as they fat on the ſtern of the boat, and ſaw the tremulous 


ularfMgleam of the moonlight wave, which their oars diſturbed, 
that Preſently ſhe heard the ſound of inſtruments, and then a full ſy m- 
t [phony ſwelled on the air, and, the boats meeting, the gondolieri 
hichÞhailed each other. The Count then explaining himſelt, the party 
oice removed into his gondola, which was embelliſhed with all that 
ruck{Mtaſte could beſtow, | 
half While they partook of a collation of fruits and ice, the whole 
at band, following at a diſtance, in the other boat, played the moſt 
Bra. ſweet and enchanting ſtraius, and the Count, who had again ſeat- 
ror, Fed himſelf by Emily, paid her unremitted attention, and ſome- 
npli· times in a low but impaſſioned voice, uttered compliments which 
audi-· Nhe could not miſunderſtand, To avoid them ſhe converſed with 
t- Signora Livona, and her manner to the Count aſſumed a mild 
\ trueÞpeſerve, which, though dignified, was too gentle to repreſs his 
aſliduities : he could fee, hear, ſpeak to no perſon, but Emily, 
, ſurgſwhile Cavigni obſerved him now and then, with a look of diſ- 
£1 inicaſure, and Emily, with one of uneaſineſs, She now withed 
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further attendance. 
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for nothing ſo much as to return to Venice, but it was near mid- 
night before the gondolas approached St. Mark's Place, where 
the voice of gaiety and ſong was loud. The buſy hum of ming- 
ling ſounds was heard at a conſiderable diſtance on the water, 
and, had not a bright moonlight diſcovered the city, with its 
terraces aud towers, a ſtranger would almoſt have credited the 
fabled wonders of Neptune's court, and believed, that the tumult 
aroſe from beneath the waves. | 
They landed at St. Mark's, where the gaiety of the colonnades 
and the beauty of the night, made Madame Montoni willingly 
ſubmit to the Count's ſolicitations to join the promenade, and 
aſterwards to take a ſupper with the reſt of the party, at his Ca. 
ſino. If any thing could have diflipated Emily's uneaſineſs, it 


would have been the grandeur, gaiety, and novelty of the fur. 


rounding ſcene, adorned with Palladio's palaces, and buſy wik 
parties of maſqueraders. | | 
At length they withdrew to the Caſino, which was fitted uy 
with infinite taſte, and where a ſplendid banquet was prepared ; 
but here Emily's reſerve made the Count perceive, that it wa © 
neceſſary for his intereſt to win the favour of Madame Monton;, 
which, from the condeſcenſion ſhe had already ſnewn to him, ap- 1 
peared to be an achievement of no great difficulty, He transfer. 
red, therefore, part of his attention from Emily to her aunt, who 
felt too much flattered by—the diſtinction even to 4 ner! 
emotion; and, before the party broke up, he had intirely ehgagelMt 
the eſteem of Madame Montoni, Whenever he addrefſed her 
her ungracious countenance relaxed into ſmiles, and to whatever 
he propoſed the aſſented. He invited her, with the reſt of tief 
party, to take coffee, in his box at the opera, on the followingfh 
evening, and Emily heard the invitation accepted, with ſtrongÞ&4 
anxiety, concerning the means of excuſing herſelf from attendingÞfer 
Madame Montoni thither, 4 
It was very late before their gondola was ordered, and Emily 
ſurpriſe was extreme, when on quitting the Caſino, ſhe beheid] | 
the broad ſun riſing out of the Adriatic, while St. Mark's Placef@th 
was yet crowded with company. Sleep had long weighed heavily]M: 
on her eyes, but now the freſh ſea breeze revived her, and ſhehre 
would have quitted the ſcene with regret, had not the Count 
been preſent, performing the duty, which he had impoſed upon 
himſelf, of eſcorting them home. There they heard that Mon- 
toni was not yet returned; and his wife, retiring in diſpleaſure 
to her apartment, at length releaſed Emily from the fatigut ofW-; 
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Montoni came home late in the morning, in a very ill humour, 
having loſt conſiderably at play, and, before he withdrew to reſt, 
had a private conference with Cavignt, whoſe manner, on the 
following day, ſeemed to tell, that the ſubject of it had not been 
pleaſing to him. 

e In the evening, Madame Montoni, who, during the day, had 
t & obſerved a ſullen ſilence towards her huſband, received viſits 
from ſome Venetian ladies, with , whoſe ſweet manners Emily 
was particularly charmed. They had an air of eaſe and kind. 
y I neſs towards the ſtrangers, if they had been their familiar 
d WF fric::ds for years; and theiy converſation was by turns tender, 
a. ſentimental and gay, Madame, though ſhe had no taſte for ſuch 
it converſation, and whoſe coarſeneſs and ſelfiſhneſs ſometimes ex- 
i» W hibited a ludicrous contraſt to their exceſſive refinement, could 
rot remain wholly inſenſible to the captivations of their manner. 
In a pauſe of converſation, a lady who was called Signora 
LHetminia took up a Jute, and began to play and ſing, with as 
much eaſy gaiety, as if ſhe had been alone. Her voice was un- 
commonly rich in tone, and various in expreſſion; yet ſhe a 


ni peared to be entirely unconſcious of its powers, and meant noth- 
ap- ing leſs than to diſplay them. She ſung from the gaiety of her 
fer: heart, as ſhe ſat with her veil half chrown back, holding grace- 


ho 
her 


ully the lute, under the ſpreading foliage and flowers of fome 
lants that roſe from baſkets, and interlaced one of the lattices 
elf the ſaloon, Emily, retiring a little from the company, ſketch. 
herd her figure, with the miniature ſcenery around her, and drew a 
eveifhery intereſting picture, which, though it would not, perhaps 
the have borne criticiſm, had ſpirit and taſte enough to a waken both 
ing he fancy and the heart. When ſhe had finiſhed ir, ſhe preſent. 
rong ia it to the beautiful original, who was delighted with the of- 
dingfcring, as well as the ſentiment it conveyed, and aſſured Emily, 
ith a ſmile of captivating ſweetneſs, that ſhe ſhould preſerve itz 
111 [85 a pledge of her friendſhip. 
bell In the evening Cavigni joined the ladies, but Montoni had 
Place {ther engagements ; and they embarked in the gondola for St. 
avily]Mark's, were the ſame gay company ſeemed to flutter as on the 
i ſheſWreceding night. The cool breeze, the glafſy ſe2, the gentle 
out Wound of its waves, and the ſweeter murmur of diſtant muſic ; 
upoazbe lofty porticos and arcades, and the happy groups that ſaun- 
Mon-Wred beneath them; theſe, with eyery feature and circumſtance 
a(ureWt the ſcene, united to charm Emily, no longer teaſed by the of- 
zue oiſeious attentions of Count Morano. But, as ſhe looked upon 


de moonlight ſca, uadulating along the walls of St. Mark, and 
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lingering for a moment over thoſe walls, caught the ſweet and 
melancholy ſong of ſome gondolier as he ſat in his boat below, 
waiting for his maſter, her ſoftened mind returned to the memo- 
ry of her home, of her friends and of all that was dear in her 
native country, | 

After walking ſometime, they ſat down at the door of a Ca- 
ſino, and, while Cavigni was accommodating them with coffee 
and ice, were joined by Count Morano. He fought Emily 
with a look of impatient delight, who, remembering all the at- 
tention he had ſhewn her on the preceding evening, was com- 
pelled, as before, to ſhrink from his aſſiduities into a timid te- 
ſerve, except when ſhe converſed with Signora Herminia and the 
other ladies of her party. 

It was near midnight before they withdrew to the opera, 
where Emily was not ſo charmed but that, when ſhe remember- 
ed the ſcene ſhe had juſt quitted, ſhe felt how infinitely inſeri. 
or all the ſplendor of art is to the ſublimity of nature. Her 
heart was not now affected, tears of adtniration did not fart to 
her eyes, as when ſhe viewed the vaſt expanſe of ocean, the gran- 
deur of the heavens, and liſtened to the rolling waters, and to 
the faint muſic that, at intervals, mingled with their roar. Re- 
membering theſe, the ſcene betere her faded into infignificance, 

Of the evening, which paſſed on without any particular inci- 
dent ſhe wiſhed the concluſion, that ſhe might eſcape from the 
attentions of the Count; and, as oppoſite qualities frequently at- 
tract each other in our thoughts, thus Emily, when ſhe looked on 
Count Morano, remembered Valancourt, and a ſigh ſometimes 
followed the recollection. 

Several weeks paſſed in the courſe of cuſtomaty viſits, during 
which nothing remarkable occurred, Emily was amuſed by the 
manners and ſcenes that ſurrounded her, ſo different from thok 
of France, but where Count Moreno, too trequently tor her con- 
fort, contrived to introduce himſelf, His manner, figure aud 
accompliſhments, which were generally admired, k.mily would, 
perhaps, have admired alſo, had her heart been diſengaged from 
Valancourt, and had the Count forbone to perſecute her with 
officious attentions, during which ſhe obſerved ſome traits in his 
character, that prejudiced her againſt whatever might othervile 
be good in it. 

Soon after his arrival at Venice, Montoni received a packet 
from M. Queſnel, in which the latter mentioned the death d 
his wife's uncle, at his villia on the Brenta; and that, in coule- 
quence of this event, he ſhould haſten to take polleſiiva of wal 
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eſtate and of other effects bequeathed to him. This uncle was 
the brother of Madame Queſnel's late mother; Montoni was 
related to her by the father's fide, and though he could have 
had neither claim nor expectation concerning theſe poſſeſſions, 
he could ſcarcely conceal the envy which M. Queſnel's letter 
excited, 

Emily had obſerved with concern, that, ſince they left France, 
Montoni had not even affected kindneſs towards her aunt, and 
that, after treating her, at firſt with neglect, he now met her with 
uniform ill humour and reſerve. She had never ſuppoſed, that 
her aunt's foibles could have eſcaped the diſcerament of Monto. 
ni, or that her mind or figure were of a kind to deſerve his at- 
tention. Her ſurpriſe, therefore, at this match, had been ex- 
treme ; but ſince he bad made the choice, ſhe did not ſuſpect 
that he would fo openly have diſcovered his contempt of it. 
But Montoni, who had been allured by the ſeeming wealth of 
Madame Cheron, was now -ſeverely diſappointed by her com- 
parative poverty, and highly exaſperated by the deceit ſhe had 
employed to conceal it, till concealment, was no longer neceſſa- 
ry. He had been deceive in an affair, wherein he meant to be 
the deceiver; outwitted by the ſuperior cunning of a woman, 
whoſe underſtanding he deſpiſed. and to whom he had ſacriſiced 
his pride and his liberty, without ſaving himſelf from the ruin, 
which had impended over his head. Madame Montoni had 
contrived to have the greateſt part of what ſhe really did poſſeſs, 
ſettled upon herſelf : what remained, though it was totally inade- 
quate both to her huſband's expectations, and to his neceſſities, he 
had converted into money, and hrought with him to Venicg, 


that he might a little longer delude ſociety, and make a laſt ef- 


fort to regain the fortunes he had loft, 

The hints which had been thrown out to Valancourt, con- 
cerning Montoni's character and condition, were too true; but 
it was now left to time and occafion, to unſeid the eircumſtan- 


ces, both of what had, and what had not been hinted, and to 


time and occaſion we commit them. 
Madame Montoni was not of a nature to bear irjuries with 


meekneſs, or to reſent them with dignity : her exaſperated 


pride diſplayed itſelf in all the violence and acrimony of a little, 
or at leaſt an ill- regulated mind. She would nor acknowledge, 
even to herſelf, that ſhe had in any degree provcked contempt 
by her duplicity, but weakly perſiſted in telievirg, that ſhe 
alone was to be pitied, and Montoni, alone to be cenſured ; for, 
as her mind had OY little perception of moral obligation, 
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ſhe ſeldom underſtood its force but when it happened to be vio. 
lated towards herſelf; her vanity. had already been ſeverely 
ſhocked by a diſcovery of Montoni's contempt; it remained 
to be farther reproved by a diſcovery of his circumſtances. His 
manſion at Venice, though its furniture diſcovered a part of the 
truth to unprejudiced perſons, told nothing to thoſe who were 
blinded by a reſolution to believe whatever they wiſhed, Ma- 
dame Montoni ſtill thought herſelf little leſs than a princeſs, 
poſſeſſing a palace at Venice, and a caſtle among the Apennines. 
To the caſtle of Udolpho, indeed Montoni ſometimes talked of 
going for a few weeks to examine into its condition, and to re- 
ceive ſome rents; for it appeared that he had not been there 
for two years, and that, during this period it had been inhabited 
only by an old ſervant, whom he called his ſteward. 

Emily liſtened to the mention of this journey with pleaſure, 
for ſhe not only expected from it new ideas, but a releaſe from 
the perſevering aſſiduities of Count Morano. In the country, too 
ſhe would have leiſure to think of Valancourt, and to indulg: 
the melancholy, which his image, and a recollection of the ſcencs 


of La Vallee, always bleſſed with the memory of her parents, 
awakened, The ideal ſcenes were dearer, and more foothing to Þ 


her heart, than all the ſplendour of gay aſſemblies ; they were a 


kind of taliſman that expelled the poiſon of temporary evils 
and ſupported her hopes of happy days : they appeared like a 
beautiful landſcape, lighted up by a gleam of ſunſhine, and ſcen 
through a perſpective of dark and rugged rocks. 

But Count Morano did not long confine himſelf to filent aſſ. 


duities; he declared his paſſion to Emily, and made propoſals to 


Montoni, who encouraged though Enily rejected, him: with Mon- 
toni for his friend, and an abundance of vanity to delude him 
he did not deſpair of ſucceſs. Emily was aſtonifhed and highly 
diſguſted at his perſeverance, after ſhe had explained her ſent: 
ments with a frankneſs that would not allow him to miſundet- 
ſtand them, | fas of 1 
He now paſſed the greater part of his time a Montoni's, di- 
ing there almoſt daily, and attending Madame and Emily where- 
ever they went; and all this, notwithſtanding the uniform g. 
ſerve of Emily, whoſe aunt ſeemed as anxious as Montoni to pro- 
mote this marriage ; and would never diſpeuſe with her atten- 
dance at any aſſembly where the Count propoſed to be preſent. N 
Montoni now ſaid nothing of his intended journey, of whic 


Emily waited impatiently to hear; and he was ſeldom at hen! 
but when the Count, or Sigaor Orſino, Was there, for, between 
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himſelf and Cavigni a coolneſs ſeemed to ſubſiſt, though the 
latter remained in his houſe, With Orſino, Montoni was fre- 
quently cloſeted for hours together, and, whatever might be the 
buſineſs, upon which they conſulted, it appeared to be of conſe. 

vence, ſince Montoni often ſacrificed to it his favourite paſſion 
or play, and remained at home the whole night. There was 
ſomewhatof privacy, too, in the manner of Orſino's viſits, 
which had never before occurred, and which excited not only 
ſurpriſe, but ſome degree of alarm in Emily's mind, who had 
unwillingly diſcovered much of his character when he had moſt 
endeavoured to diſguiſe it. After theſe viſits, Montom was of- 
ten more thoughtful than uſual ; ſometimes the deep workings 
of his mind entirely abſtracted him from ſurrounding o] jets, and 
threw a gloom over his viſage that rendered it terrible; at others, 
his eyes ſeemed almoſt to floſh fire, and all the energies of his ſoul 
— to be rouſed for ſome great enterpriſe. Emily obſerved 
theſe written charaRers of his thoughts with Ceep intereſt, and 
not without ſome degree of awe, when ſhe conſidered that ſhe 
was entirely in his power; but forbore even to hint her fears, or 
her obſervations, to Madame Montoni, who diſcerned nothing in 
her huſband, at theſe times, but his uſual ſternneſs. 

A ſecond letter from M. Queinel announced the arrival of 
himſelf and his lady at the villa Miarenti ; ſtated ſeveral cir um- 
ſtances of his good fortune, reſpecting the affair that had brought 
him into Italy; and concluded with an earneſt requeſt to ſee 
Monton!, his wife and niece at his new eſtate, 

Emily received about the ſame period, a much more intereſt- 
ing letter, and which ſoothed for a while every anxiety of her 
heart. Valancourt hoping ſhe might be ſtill at Venice, had 
truſted a letter to the ordinary poſt, that told her of his health, 
and of his unceaſing and anxious affection. He had lingered at 
Tholouſe for ſometime after her departure, that he might in- 
dulge the melanchoy pleaſure of wandering through the ſcenes 
where he had been accuſtomed to behold her, and had thence 
gone to his brother's chateau, which was in the neighbourhood 
of La Vallee, Having mentioned this, he added, If the duty 
of attending my regiment did not require my departure, I know 
not when I ſhould have reſolution enough to quit the neighbour. 
hood of a place which is endeared by the remembrance of you, 
The vicinity to La Vallee has alone detained me thus long at 
Eſtuviere: I frequently ride thither early in the morning, that 
I may wander, at leiſure, through the day, among ſcenes, 
which were once your home, where I have been accultomed to 
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ſee you, and to hear you converſe. I have renewed my acquain- 
tance with the good old Thereſa, who rejoiced to ſee me, that 
ſhe might talk of you: I need not ſay how much this circum- 
ſtance attached me to her, or how eagerly J liſtened to her upon 
her favourite ſubject. You will gueſs the motive that firſt indu- 
ced me to make myſelf known to Thereſa : it was, indeed, no 
other than that of gaining admittance into the chateawand gar- 
dens, which my Emily had fo lately inhabited: here, then, I 
wander, and meet your image under every ſhade : but chiefly 
I love to fit beneath the ſpreading branches of your favourite 
plane, whgre once, Emily, we ſat together; where I firſt ventur- 
ed to tell you, that I loved, O Emily ! the remembrance of 
thoſe moments overcomes me, I fit loſt in reverie, I endeavour to 
ſee you dimly through my tears, in all the heaven of peace and in- 
nocence, ſuch as you then appeared to me; to hear again the ac- 
cents of that voice, which then thrilled my heart with tenderneſs* 
and hope, I lean on the wall of the terrace, where we together 
watched the rapid current of the Garonne below, while I de- 
ſcribed the wild ſcenery about its ſource, but thought only of 
you, O Emily! are theſe moments paſſed for ever—will they 
never more return?“ | 

In another part of his letter he wrote thus, © You ſee my 
letter is dated on many different days, and, if you look back to 
the firſt, you will perceive that I began to write ſoon after your 
departure from France, To write was, indeed, the only em- 
ployment that withdrew me from my own melancholy, and ren- 
dered your abſence ſupportable, or rather, it ſeemed to deſtroy 
abſence ; for, when I was converſing with you on paper, and 
telling you every ſentiment and affection of my heart, you almoſt 
appeared to be preſent. This employment has been from time 
to time my chief conſolation, and I have deferred ſending off 
my packet, merely for the comfort cf prolonging it, though it 
was certain, that what I had written,. was written to no purpoſe 
till you received it. Whenever my mind has been more than 
uſually depteſſed J have come to pour forth its ſorrows to you, 
and have always found conſolation ; and, when any little cccur- 
rence has intereſted my heart, and given a gleam of joy to my 
ſpirits, I have haſtened to communicate it to you, and have re- 
ceived reflected ſatisfaction. Thus, my letter is a kind of pic- 
ture of my life and of my thoughts for the laſt month, and thus, 
though it has been deeply intereſting to me, while I wrote is, 
ard I dare hope will, for the ſame reaſon, be not indifferent to 
you, yet to other readers it would ſeem to abound only in frive:- 


'd 
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ities. Thus it is always, when we attempt to deſcribe the finer 
movements of the heart, for they are too fine to be diſcerned, 
th;-y can only be experienced, and are therefore paſſed over by 
the indifferent obſerver, while the intereſted one feels, that all 
deſcription is imperfeR and unneceſſary, except as it may prove 
the ſincerity of the writer, and ſooth his own ſufferings, You 
will pardon all this egotiſm for I am a lover.“ 

« [ have juſt heard of a circumſtance, which entirely deſtroys 
all my fairy paradiſe of ideal delight, and which will recon- 
eile me to the neceſſity of returning to my regiment, for I mult 
no longer wander beneath the beloved ſhades, where I have been 
accuſtomed to meet you in thought, La Vallee is let! I have 
reaſon to believe this is without your knowledge, from what 
Thereſa told me this morrung, and, therefore, I mention the cir- 
cumſtance. - She ſhed tears, while ſhe related, that ſhe was going 
to leave the ſervice of her dear miſtreſs, and the chateau where 
ſhe had lived ſo many happy years; and all this, added ſhe, 
without even a letter from Mademoiſelle to ſoften the news ; 
but it is all M, Queſnel's doings, and I dare ſay ſhe does not 


even know what is going forward.“ 


« Thereſa added, That ſhe had received a letter from him, 
informing her that the chateau was let, and that, as her ſervices 
yould no longer be required, ſhe muſt quit the place, on that 
day week, when the new tenant weuld arrive,” 

« Thereſa had been ſurpriſed by a viſit from M. Queſnel, 
ſometime before the receipt of this letter, who was accompanied 
by a ſtranger that viewed the premiſes with much curioſity,” 

Towards the concluſion of his letter, which is dated a week 
after this ſentence, Valancourt adds, “J have received a ſum- 
mors from my regiment; and I join it without regret, fince I 
am ſhut out from the ſcenes that are fo intereſting io my heart. 
I rode to La Vallee this morning, and heard that the new tenant 
was arrived, and that Thereſa was gone. I ſhould not treat the 
ſubj-& thus familiarly if I did not believe you to be unicformed 
of this diſpoſal of your houſe; for your ſatisfaction I have en- 
deavoured to learn ſomething of the charcter and fortune of your 
tenint, but without ſucceſs. He is a gentleman, they ſay, and 
this is all I can hear, The place, as I wandered round the bour- 
daries,  appe:red more melancholy to my imugair4ion, than I 
had ever ſeen it, I wiſhed earneſtly to have got adepittance 
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thit I might have taken another leave of your E 017ite plane 
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the woods, however, was till open to me; thither I went, and 


paſſed an hour, which I c:innot even look back upon without 
emotion. O Emily ! ſurely we are not ſeparated forever— 
ſurely we ſhall live for each other !” 


This letter brought many tears to Emily's eyes; tears of ten- 
derneſs and ſatisfaction on learning that Valancourt was well, 


and that time and abſence had in no degree efficed her image 
from his heart. There were paſſages in this letter which par- 
ticularly affected her, ſuch as thoſe deſcribing his viſits to La 
Vallee, and the ſentiments of delicate affection that its ſcenes 
had awakened. It was a conſiderable time before her mind was 
ſufficiently abſtracted from Valancourt to feel the force of his 
intelligence concerning La Vallee. That Monf. Queſnel ſhould 
let it, without even conſulting her on the meaſure, both ſurpri- 
fed and ſhocked her, particularly as it proved the abſolute au- 
thority he thought himſelf entitled to exerciſe in her affairs, It 
is true, he had propoſed, before ſhe left France, that the chateau 
ſhould be let, during her abſence, and to the œcouomical pru- 
dence of this ſhe had nothing to object; but the commuting 
what had been her father's villa to the power and caprice cf 
ſtrangers, and the depriving herſelf of a ſure home, ſhould any 
unhappy circumitances make her look back to her home as an 
aſylum, were conſiderations that made her, even then, ſtrongly 
oppoſe the meaſure. Her father, too, in his laſt hour, had re- 
ceived from her a ſolemn promiſe never to difpoſe of La Vallee ; 
and this ſhe conſidered as in ſome degree violated it ſhe ſuffered 
the place to be let, But it was now evident with how little 
reſpect M. Queſnel had regarded theſe objections, and how in- 
ſignificant he conſidered every obſtacle to pecuniaty advantage. 
It appeared, alfo, that he had not even condeſcended to inform 
Montoni of the ſtep he had taken, ſince no motive was evident 
for Montoni's concealing the circumſtance from her, if it had 
been made known to him: this both diſpleaſed and ſurpriſed 
her; but the chief ſubjects of her uncafineſs were—the tempo- 
rary diſpoſal of La Vallee, and the diſmiſſion of her father's ol! 
and faithful ſervant, “ Poor Thereſa, ſaid Emily, “ thou had! 
not ſaved much in thy ſervitude, for theu waſt always tender to- 
wards\the poor, and believd'ſt thou ſhouldſt die in the family, 
where thy belt years had been ſpent. Poor Thereſa ! now thou 
art turned out in thy old age to ſeek thy bread !” 

Emily wept bitterly as theſe thoughts paſſed over her 
mind, and ſhe determined to conſider what could be done tor 


Thereſa, and to talk very explicitly to M. Queſucl on the ſubs 
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ject; but ſhe much feared that his cold heart could feel only 
for itfelf, She determined alſo to inquire whether he had made 
any mention of her affairs, in his letters to Montoni, who ſoon 
gave her the opportunity ſhe ſought, by deſiring that ſhe would 
attend him in his ſtudy, She had little doubt, that the inter- 
view was intended for the purpoſe of communicating to her a 
part of M. Queſnel's letter concerning the tranſactions at La Val. 
lee, and ſhe obeyed him immediately. Montoni was alone, 

« have juſt been writing to Monſ. Queſnel,” ſaid he, when 
Emily appeared, © in reply to the letter I received from him a 
few days ago, and I wiſhed to talk to you upon a ſubject that 
occupied part of it,” | 

e alfo wiſhed to ſpeak with you. on this topic, fir, ” ſaid Emily, 

« [t is a ſubjeR of ſome intereſt to you, undoubtedly,” re- 
joined Montoni, “ and I think you muſt ſee it in the light that I 
do; indeed it will not bear any other. I truſt you will agree 
1 | with me, that any objection founded on ſentiment, as they call 
it, ought to yield to circumſtances of ſolid advantage.“ 
> | © Granting this, fir,” replied Emily, modeftly, “ theſe of hu- 
f wanity ought ſurely to be attended to. But I fear it is now 
ö 
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too late to deliberate upon this plan, aad I muſt regret, that it 
is no longer in my power to reject it.“ 

© Tt is too late,“ ſaid Montoni, © but fince it is fo, I am 
pleaſed to obſcrve, that you ſubmit to reaſon and neceſſity with- 
out indulging uſeleſs complaint. I applaud this conduct exceed- 
E ingly, the more, perhaps, ſince it difcoyers a ſtrength of mind 
ſeldom obſervable in your ſex. When you are older you will 
look back with gratitude to the friends who afliſted in reſcu— 
ing you from the romantic illuſions of ſentiment, and will per- 
ceive, that they are only the ſnares of childhood, and ſhould be 
vanquiſted the moment you eſcape from the nurſery. Lhave not 
| cloſed my letter, and you may add a few lines to inform your 
uncle of your acquieſcence, You will ſoon ſee him, for it is 
my intention to take you, with Madame Montoni, in a few days 
to Miarenti, and you can then talk over the affur,” 

Emily wrote on the oppoſite page of the paper as follows : 
to- “It is now uſeleſs, fir, for me to remonſtrate upon the cir- 
ly, cumſtances of which Signor Montoni informs me that he has 
ou written. I could have wiſhed, at leaſt, that the affair had been 

concluded with lefs precipitation, that I might have taught my- 
her ſelf to ſubdue ſome pre judices, as the Signor calls them, which 
tor tüll linger in my heart. As it is, I ſubmit, Ia poinfof pru- 
ub · ¶ Lence nothing certainly can be objected; but, though I ſubmit, 


- 
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I have yet much to ſay on ſome other points of the ſubject, when 
] ſhall have the honour of ſeeing you. In the meantime I en- 
treat you will take care of Thereſa, for the ſake of, 
Sir, | 
Your affectionate niece, 
EmiLy ST, AuBERT.”. 


_ Montoni ſmiled ſatirically at what Emily had written, but 
did not object to it, and ſhe withdrew to her own apartment, 
where ſhe ſat down to begin a letter to Valancourt, in which ſhe 
related the particulars of her journey, .and her arrival at Venice 
deſcribed ſome of the moſt ſtriking ſcenes in the paſſage over 
the Alps ; her emotions on her firſt view of Italy ; the manners 
and characters of the people around her, and ſome few circum- 
ſtances of Montoni's conduct. But ſhe avoiced even naming 
Count Morano, much more the declaration he had made, ſince 
ſhe well knew how tremblingly alive to fear is real love, how 
jealouſly watchful of every circumſtance that may effect its inter- 
eſt; and ſhe ſcrupulouſly avoided to give Valancourt even the 
ſlighteſt reaſon for believing he had a rival. 8 

On the following day Count Morano dined again at Monto- 
ni's. He was in an uncommon flow of ſpirits, and Emily 
thought there was ſomewhat of exultation in his manner of ad- 
dreſſing her, which ſhe had never obſerved before. She endeav- 
oured to reprefs this by more than her ufual reſerve, but the cold 
civility of her air now ſeemed rather to encourage than to de- 
preſs him. He appeared watchful of an opportunity of ſpeaking 
with her alone, and more than once foliciced this ; but Emily 
always replied, that ſhe could hear nothing from him which he 
would be unwilling to repeat before the whole company. 

In the evening, Madame Montoni and her party went out up- 
on the ſea, and as the Count led Emily to his zexdalerto, he car- 
ried her hand to his lips, and thanked her for the condeſcenſion 
ihe had ſhawn him. Emily in extreme ſurpriſe and 4ifpl-ſure, 
haft ily withdrew her hand, and concluded that he had ſpokeu 
ironically; but, on reaching the ſteps of the terrace, and ebſorv- 
ing by the livery, that it was the Count's æendalette, which 
waited below, while the reſt of the party, having arrarged them- 
ſelves in the gondolas, were moving on, ſhe determined not to 
permit a ſeparate converſation, and, wiſhing him a good eyening, 
returned to the portico, The Count followed to expoſiulate 
and entreat, aud Montoui, who then came out, rendered f. 
licitation unneceſſary, for, without condeſcending to ſpeak, he 


took her hand, and led her to the zendaletto. Emily wa not 
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ſilent; ſhe entreated Montoni in a low voice, to conſider the im- 
propriety of theſe circumſtances, and that he would ſpare her the 
mortification of ſubmitting to them ; he, however, was inflexible, 

« This caprice is iatolerable,” ſaid he, “and ſhall not be in- 
dulged : here is no impropriety in the caſe,” 

At this moment, Emily's diſlike of Count Morano aroſe to ab- 
horrence, That he ſhould, with undaunted aſſurance, thus pur- 
ſue her, notwithſtanding all ſhe had expreſſed on the ſubject of 
his addreſſes, and think, as it was evident he did, that her opin- 
ion of him was of no conſequence, ſo long as his pretenſions 
were ſanctioned by Montoni, added indignation to the diſguſt 
which ſhe had felt towards him. She was ſomewhat relieved 
by obſerving that Montoni was to be of the party, who ſeated 
himſelf on one fide of her, while Morano placed himſelf on the 
other. There was a pauſe of ſome moments as the gondoliert 
prepared their oars, and Emily trembled from apprehenſion of 
the diſcourſe that might follow this filence, At lergih ſhe 
collected courage to break it herſelf, in the hope of preventing 


me ſpeeches from Morano, and reproof from Montoni. To 


ſome trivial remark which ſhe made, the latter retorned a ſhort 
and diſobliging reply ; but Morano immediately followed with 
a general obſervation, which he contrived to end with a particu- 
lar compliment, and, though Emily paſſed it without even the 
notice of a ſmile, he was not diſcouraged, 

„ have been impatient,” ſaid he, addreſſing Emily, “ to ex- 
preſs my gratitude ; to thank you for your goodneſs ; but IL 
muſt alſo thank Signor 'Momion!,. who has allowed me this op- 
portunity of doing ſo.“ 

Emily regarded the Count with a look of mingled aſtoniſn- 
ment and diſpleaſure, | 

« Why,” continved he, “ ſhould you wiſh to diminiſh the de- 
light of this moment by the air of cruel reſerre? Why ſeek to 
throw me agaia into the perplexities of doubt, by teaching your 
eyes to conttadict the kindneſs of your late declaration, You 
cannot doubt the fincerity, the ardour of my paſſion; it is 
therefore unneceſſary, charming Emily! ſurely unnece ſſary, any 
longer to attempt a diſguiſe of your ſentiments.” 

« It I ever had diſguiſed them, fir,” ſaid Emily, with recol- 
lected ſpirit, © it would certainly be unneceſſary any longer to 
do ſo. I had hoped, fir, that you would have ſpared me any 
farther neceſſity of alluding to them; but fince you do not grant 
this, hear me declare, and for the laſt time, that your per ſe- 
verance has deptixed you even of the eſteem, which I was in- 
clined to believe you merited.” - | | 
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c Aſtoniſhing!ꝰ exclaimed Montoni': „ this is be) ond even 
my expectation, though I have hitherto done juſtice to the ca- 
price of the fex ! But you will obſerve, Mademoiſelle Emily, 
that I am no lover, though Count Morano is, and that I will 
not be made the amuſement of your capricious moments. Here 
is the offer of an alliance, which would do honour to any fam- 
ily ; yours, you will recollect, is not noble; you long reſiſted 
my remonſtrances, but my- honour is now engaged, and it ſhall 
not be trifled with. You ſhall adhere to the declaration, which 
you have made me an agent to convey to the Count.” | 

« I muſt certainly miſtake you, ſir, ſaid Emily; “ my an- 
ſwers on the ſubject have been uniform; it is unworthy of you 
to accuſe me of caprice. If you have condeſ-ended to be my 
agent, it is an honour I did not ſolicit. I myſelf have conſtantly 
aſſured Count Morano, and you alfo, fir, that I never can ac- 
cept the honour he offers me, and I now repeat the declaration.“ 

The Count locked with an air of ſurpriſe and inquiry at 
Montoni, whofe countenance àtfo was 1 707 with ſurpriſe, but 
it was ſurpriſe mingled with indignation. : 

% Here is confidence, as well as caprice ?“ ſaid the latter. 
c Will you deny your own words, Madame!“ 

“Such a queſtion is unworthy of an anſwer, fir ;”” ſaid E- 
mily “ bluſhing ; you will recolle& yourſelf, and be ſorry that 
you have afked it.” | | 

« Speak to the point,” rejoined Montoni, in a voice of in- 
creaſing vehemence. Will you deny your own words; will 
you deny that you have acknowledged, only a few hours ago, 
that it was too late to recede from your engagements, and that 
you accepted the Count's hand.“ 

&T will deny all this, for no words of mine ever imported it.“ 

« Aſtoniſhing! Will you deny what you wrote to Monſieur 
Queſnel, your uncle? it you do, your own hand will bear teſti- 
mony againſt you. What have you now to ſay ?”” continued 
Montoni, obſerving the filence and confuſton of Emily. 

&« I now perceive, fir, that you are under a very great error, 
and that I have been equally miſtaken.“ | 

No more duplicity, I entreat ; be open and candid, if it be 

Pie.“ | 
Fic] have always been ſo, fir ; and can claim no merit 1n ſuch 
eonduQt, for I have had nothing to conceal,” 

How is this, Signor ?” cried Morano, with trembling emotion, 

« Sulpend your judgment, Count,” replied Montoni, © the 
wiles of a female heart, are unſearchable, Now, Madam, your 
explanation,” ; | 
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© Excuſe, me, fir, if I withhold my explanation till you appear 
willing to give me your conhdence ; aſſertion at preſent can only 
ſubje& me to inſult.” * #3 of 
% Your explanation, I entreat you!“ ſaid Morano. 
„ Well, well,” rejoined Montoni, «I give you my confidence; 
let us hear this explanation“. | 
« Let me lead to it then, by aſking a queſtion,” _ 
« As many as you pleaſe,” ſaid Montoni, contemptuouſly, 
% What, then, was the ſubject of your letter to M. Queſnel ?” 
ce The ſame that was the ſubject of your note to him, certainly, 
You did well to ſtipulate for my confidence before you demand- 
ed that queſtion.” | I et Lp Mo 1 5 
] muſt heg you will be more explicit, ſir; what was that ſubject ?” 
« What could it be, but the noble offer of Count Morano,“ 
ſaid Montoni. 11 . 
« Then, fir, we entirely mi ſunderdood each other,” replied 
Emily. * . | 
« We entirely miſunderſtood each other too, T ſuppoſe,” re- 
joined Montani,. “ in the converſation which preceded the writ- 
ing of that note? I muſt do you the juſtice to own, that you are 
very ingenious at this ſame art of miſunderſtanding,” “ 
Emily tried to reſtrain the tears that came to her eyes, and 
to anſwer with becoming. firmneſs, , Allow me, ſir, to explain 
myſelf fully, or to be wholly ſilent.“ | 
The explanation may now. be diſpenſed with; it is antici- 
pated. If Count Morano ſtill thinks one neceſſary, I will give 
him an honeſt one. You have changed your intention ſince our 
laſt converſation; and, if he can have patience and humility 
enough to wait till to morrow, he will probably find it changed 
again : but las I have neither the patience or the humility, 
which you expect from a lover, I warn you of the effect of my 
diſpleaſure !'* ! 4 
« Montoni, you are too precipitate,“ ſaid the Sunn who had 
liſtened to this converſation in extreme anxiety and impatience; 
<« Signora, I entreat your own explanation of this affair!“ 
„Signor Montoni has ſaid juſtly,” replied Emily, © that all 
explanation may now be diſpenſed with ; after what has paſſed I 
cannot ſuffer myſelf to give one. It is ſufficient for me, and for 
you, fir, - that I repeat my late declaration; let me hope this is 
the laſt, time it will be neceſſary for me to repeat it I never can 
acceꝑt che honour of your alliance.“ | 
« Charming Emily!“ exclaimed the Count in an impaſſioned 
tone, © let not reſentment make you unjuſt ; let me not ſuffer 
tor the offence of Montoni ! Revoke —“ 
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« Offence !” interrupted Monto “Count, this language 
is ridiculous, this ſubmiſſion is childiſh !—ſpeak as becomes a 
m in, not as the ſlave of a petty tyrant,” „ You diſtract me, 
Signor ; ſuffer me to plead my own cauſe ; you-have already 

roved inſufficient to it.“ 

« All converſation on this ſubjeR, fir,” ſaid Emily, “ is worſe 
than uſeleſe, ſince it can bring only pain to each of us: if you 
would oblige me, purſue it no farther.” | 

« Tt is impoſſible, Madam, that I can thus eafily reſign the ob- 
je of a paſſion, which is the delight and torment of my life. — 
I muſt ſtill love ſtill purſue you with unremitting ardour ;— 
when you ſhall be convinced of the ſtrength and conſtancy of my 
paſſion, your heart muſt ſoften into pity and repentance.” 

&« Is this generous, fir ? is this manly ? Can it either deſerve 
or obtain the eſteem you ſolicit, thus to continue a perſecution 
from which I have no preſent means of eſcaping ?” ' | 

A gleam of moonlight that fell upon Morano's countenance, 7. 
revealed the ſtrong emotions of his ſoul ; and, glancing on Mon- 
toni diſcovered the dark reſentment, which contraſted his features. 

« By heaven this is too much!“ ſuddenly exclaimed the 
Count; „Signor Montoni, you treat me ill; it is from you 
that I ſhall look for explanation. 5 | 

« From me, fir ! you ſhall have it;“ muttered Montoni, “ if 
your diſcerament is indeed fo far obſcured by paſſion, as to make 
explanation neceſſary. And for you, Madam, you ſhould learn, 
that a man of honour is not to be trifled with, though you may, 
perhaps, with impunity, treat a 5% like a puppet.” | 

This ſarcaſm rouſed the pride of Morano, and the reſentment 
which he had felt at the indifference of Emily, being loſt in in- 
dignation of the inſolence of Montoni, he determined to mor- 
tify him, by defending her. DN 5 

« This alſo,” ſaid he, replying to Montoni's laſt words, © this 
alſo, ſhall not paſs unnoticed. I bid you learn, fir, that you 
have-a ſtronger enemy than a woman to contend with: I will 
protect dignora St. Aubert from your threatened reſentment, 
You have miſled me, and would revenge your diſappointed 
views upon the innocent,” 

Miſled you!“ retorted Montoni with quickneſs, “ is my 
conduct my word” —then pauſing while he ſeemed endeavovur- 
ing to reſtrain the reſentment, that flaſhed in his eyes, in the 
next moment he added, in a ſuhdued voice, „Count Morano, 
this is a language, a ſort of conduct to which I am not accuſ- 
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over in contempt.” | 

« In contempt, Signor?“ q 

« 'The reſpe&t I owe myſelf,” rejoined Montoni, “ requires, 
that 1 ſhould converſe more largely with you upon ſome points 
of the ſubje& in diſpute. Return with me to Venice, and I 
will condeſcend to convince you of your error,” T“ 

« Condeſcend, fir ! but I will not condeſcend to be ſo con- 
verſed with.“ TH; 457 

Montoni ſmiled contemptuoufly ; and Emily, now terrified 
for the conſequences of what ſhe ſaw and heard, could no longer 
be ſilent. She explained the whole ſubje& upon which ſhe had 
miſtaken Montoni in the morning, declaring, that ſhe under- 


Rood him to have conſulted her ſolely concerning the diſpoſal of 
La Vallee, and concluding with entreatingy that he would write 


immediately to M. Queſnel, and reftify the miſtake, 
But Montoni either was, or affected to be, ſtill incredulous : 


and Count Morano was ſtill entaugled in perplexity. While ſhe 
was ſpeaking, however, the attention of her auditors had been 
_ diverted from the immediate occaſion of their reſentment, and 


their paſſion conſequently became leſs. Montoni deſired the 
Count would order his ſervants to row back to Venice, that he 
might have ſome private converſation with him ; and Morano, 
ſomewhat ſcothed by his ſoftened voice and manner, and eager 
to examine into the full extent of his difficulties, complied, 

Emily, comforted by this proſpect of releaſe, employed the 
preſet moments in endeavouring, with conciliating eare, to pre- 
vent any fatal miſchief between the perſons who ſo lately had 
perſecuted and inſulted her. 

Her ſpirits revived, when ſhe heard once more the voice of 
ſong and laughter, reſounding from the grand canal, and zt 
length entered again between its ſtately piazuas. The zendalctto 
ſtopped at Montoni's manſion, and the Count haftily led her in- 
to the hall, where Montoni took his arm, and ſaid ſomething in 
a low voice, on which Morano kiſſed the hand he held, not- 
withſtanding Emily's effort to diſengage it, and wiſhing her a 
good evening, with an accent and look ſhe could not miſunder- 
ſtand, returned to his zendaletto with Montoni. 

Emily, in her own apartment, conſidered with intenſe anxiety 
all the unjuſt and ty rannical conduct of Montoni, the daunleſs 
perſeverance of Morano, and her own deſolate ſituation, re- 
moved from her friends and country, She looked in vain to 
Valancourt, confined by his profeſſion to a diſtant Kingdom, as 
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her protector; but it gave her comfort to know, that there was, 
at leaſt, one perſon in the world, who would ſympathize in her 
afflictions, and whoſe wiſhes would fly eagerly to releaſe her. 
Yet ſhe determined not to give him unavailing pain by relating 
the reaſons ſhe had to regret the having rejected his better judg- 
ment concerning Montoni ; reaſons, however, which could not 
induce her to lament the delicacy and diſintereſted affection that 
bad made her rejeQ his propoſal for a clandeſtine marriage, The 
approaching interview with her uncle ſhe regarded with ſome 
degree of hope, for ſhe determined to repreſent to him the dif. 
treſſes of her ſituation, and to entreat that he would allow her to 
return to France with him and Madame Queſnel. Then, ſud- 
denly remembering that her beloved La Vallee, her only home 
was no longer at her command, her tears flowed anew, and ſhe 
feared that ſhe had little pity to expe& from a man who, like 
M. Queſnel, could dif of of it without deigning to conſult 
with her, and could difnif an aged and faithful ſervant, deſti- 
tute of either ſupport or aſylum, But, though it was certain, 
that ſhe-had herſelf no longer a bome in France, and few, very 
few friends there, ſhe determined to return, if poſſible, that ſhe 
might be releaſed from the power of Montoni, whoſe particu» 
larly oppreflive conduct towards herſelf, and general character as 
to others, were juſtly terrible to her imagination, She had no 
with to reſide with her uncle, M. Queſnel, ſince his beha- 
viour to her late father and to herſelf, had been uniformly 
ſuch as to convince her, that in flying to him ſhe could only ob- 
tain an exchange of oppreſſors; neither had ſhe the ſlighteſt in- 
tention of conſenting to the propoſal of Valancourt for an im- 
mediate marriage, though this would give her a lawful and 
a genercus protector, for the chiet reaſons, which had formerly 
influenced her conduct, ſtill exiſted againſt it, while others, which 
ſcemed to juſtify the ſtep, would now be done away; and his in- 
tereſt, his fame were at all times too dear to her, to ſuffer her 
to conſent to a union, which, at this early period of their lives, 

would probably defeat both. One ſure, and proper aſylum, 
however, would fill be open to her in France, She knew that 
ſhe could board in the convent, where ſhe had formerly expe- 
rienced ſo much kindneſs, and which had an affecting and ſo- 
lemn claim upon her heart, ſince it contained the remains of her 
late father. Here ſhe could remain in ſofety and tranquillity, 
till the term, for which La Vallee might be let ſhould expire; 
or, till the arrangement of M. Motteville's affairs enabled her 
ſo far to eſtimate the remains of her fortune, as to judge whether 
it would be prudent for her to refide there, 
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Concerning Montoni's conduct with reſpeR to his letters to 
M. Queſnel, ſhe had many doubts ; however he might be at firſt 
miſtaken on the ſubje&, ſhe much ſuſpected that he wilfully per- 
ſevered in his error, as a means of intimidating her into a com- 
pliance with his wiſhes of uniting her to Count Morano. Whe- 
ther this was or was not the fact, ſhe was extremely anxious to 
explain the affair io M. Queſnel, and Jooked forward with a mix- 
ture of impatience, hope and fear, to her approaching viſit. 

On the following day, Madame Montoni, being alone with 
Emily, introduced the mention of Count-Morano, by expreſſing 
her ſurpriſe, that ſhe had not joined the party on the water the 

receding evening, and at her abrupt departure to Venice, Em- 


ily then related what had paſſed, expreſſed her concern for the 


mutual miſtake that had occured between Montoni and herſelf, 


and ſolicited her aunt's kind offices in urgirg him to-give a de- 


cifive denial to the Count's further addrefles ; but ſhe ſoon per- 
ceived, that Madame Montoni had not been ignorant of the 
late-converſation, whea ſhe introduced the preſent, | 

'« You have no encouragement to expect from me,” ſaid her 
aunt, “ in theſe notions, I have already given my opinion on 
the ſubject, and think Signor Montoni right in enforcing, by 
any means, your conſent, If young perſons will ye blind to 
their intereſt, and obſtinately oppoſe it, why, the greateſt ble& 


ſings they can have are friends, who will oppoſe their folly, 
Pray what pretenſions of any kind do you think you have to 


ſuch a match as 1s now offered you,” 

« Not any whatever, Madam,” replied Emily, “ and, there- 
fore, at leaſt, ſuffer me to be happy in my humility,” 

% Nay, niece, it cannot be denied, that you have pride 


enough; my poor brother, your father, had his ſhare of pride 


too; though, let me add, his fortune did not juſtify it.“ 

Emily, | embarraſſed by the indignation, which this 
malevolent alluſion to her father excited, and by the difficulty of 
rendering her anſwer as temperate as it ſhould be reprehenſive, 


_ hefitated for ſome moments, in a confuſion, which highly grati- 


fied her aun“ At length ſhe ſaid, © My father's pride, M. 
dam had a noble object the happineſs which he knew could be 
derived only from goodnels, knowledge and charity, As it ne- 
ver conſiſted in his ſupertority, in point of fortune, to ſome per- 
ſons, it was not humbled by his inferiority, in that reſpect, to 
others, He never diſdained thoſe who were wretched by po- 
verty and misfortune ; he did ſometimes deſpiſe perſons, who, 
with many opportunities of happineſs, rendered themſelves miſe 
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erable by vanity, ignorance and cruelty, I ſhall think it my 
higheſt glory to emulate ſuch pride,” 

do not pretend to underſtand any thing of theſe high 
flown ſentiments, niece ; you have all that glory to yourſelf : 
I would teach you a little plain ſenſe, and not have you ſo wiſe 
as to deſpiſe happineſs.” 

That would indeed not be wiſdom, but folly,” ſaid Emily, 
« for wifdom can boaſt no higher attainment than happineſs ; 
but you will allow, Madam, that our ideas of happineſs may 
differ, I cannot doubt, that you wiſh me to be happy, but I 
muſt fear you are miſtaken in the means of making me ſo.” 

« I cannot boaſt of a learned education, niece, ſuch as your 
father thought proper to give you, and, therefore, do not pretend 
to underſtand all theſe fine ſpeeches about happineſs. I muſt be 
contented to underſtand only common ſenſe, and happy would it 
have been for you and your father, if that had been included in 
his education.“ i 

Emily was too much ſhocked by theſe reflections on her fath- 
er's memory, to deſpiſe this ſpeech as 1t deſerved, 

Madame Montoni was about to ſpeak, but Emily quitted the 
room, and retired to her own, where the little ſpirit ſhe had 
lately exerted yielded to grief and vexation, and left her only to 
her tears. From every review of her fituation ſhe could derive, 
indeed, only new ſorrow, To the diſcovery, which had juſt 
been forced upon her, of Montoni's unworthineſs, ſhe had now 
to add, that of the cruel vanity, for the gratification of which 
her aunt was about to ſacrifice her; of the effrontery and cun- 
ning, with which, at the time that ſhe meditated the ſacrifice, 
ſhe boaſted of her tenderneſs, or inſulted her victim; and of the 
venomous envy, which, as it did not ſcruple to attack her 
father's character, could ſcarcely be expected to withhold from 
her own. | 2 

During the few days, that intervened between this converſa- 
tion and the departure for Miarenti, Montoni did not once ad- 
dreſs himſelf to Emily. His looks ſufficiently declared his re- 
ſentment ; but that he ſhould forbear to renew a mention of the 
ſabje of it, exceedingly ſurpriſed her, who was no leſs aſton- 
iſhed, that during three days, Count Morano neither viſited 
Montoni, or was named by him. Several conjectures aroſe in 
her mind. Sometimes ſhe feared that the difpute between them 
had been revived, and had ended fatally to the Count, Some- 
times ſhe was inclined to hope, that wearineſs, or diſguſt at her 
tem rejection of his ſuit had induced bim to relinquiſh it; and, 
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at others, ſhe ſuſpected that he had now recourſe to ſtratagem, 
and forbore his viſits, and prevailed with Montoni to forbear 
the repetition of his vame, in the expectation that gratitude and 
generoſity would prevail with her to give him the conſent, which 
he could not hope from love, | 

Thus paſſed the time in vain conjecture, and alternate hopes 


and fears, till the day arrived when Montoni was to ſet out for 


the villa of Miarenti, which, like the preceding ones, neither 


brought the Count or the mention of him. 


Montoni having determined not to leave Venice, till towards 
evening, that he might avoid the heats, and catch the cool breezes 
of night, embarked about an hour before ſunſet, with his family, 
in a barge for the Brenta. Emily ſat alone near the ſtern of the 
veſſel, and, as it floated ſlowly on, watched the gay and lofty 
city leſſening from her view, till its palaces ſeemed to fink in the 
diſtant waves, while its loftier towers and domes, illumined by 
the declining ſun, appeared on the horizon, like thoſe far-ſeen 
clouds which, in more northern climes, often linger on the weſt- 
ern verge, and catch the laſt light of a ſummer's evening. Soon 
after, even theſe grew dim, and faded in diſtance from her ſight ; 
but ſhe till ſat gazing on the vaſt ſcene of cloudlefs ſky, and 
mighty waters, and liſtening in pleaſing awe to the deep-ſound- 
ing waves, while as her eyes glanced over the Adriatic, towards 
the oppoſite ſhores, which were, however, far beyond the reach 
of ſight, ſhe thought of Greece, and a thouſand claſſical remem- 
brances ſtealing to her mind, ſhe experienced that penſive luxu- 
ry which is felt on viewing the ſcenes of ancient tory, and on 
comparing their preſent ſtate of ſilence and ſolitude with that of 
their former grandeur and animation. The ſcenes of the IIliad 
illapſed in glowing colours to her fancy—ſcenes, once the haunt 
of heroes—now lonely, and in ruins; but which ſtill ſhone, in 
the poet's ſtrain, in all their youthful ſplendour. 

As her imagination painted with melancholy touches, the de- 
ſerted plains of Troy, ſuch as they appeared in this after-day, 


me re- animated the landſcape with the following little ſtory, 


STANZAS. 


O'er Ilion's plains, where once the warrior bled 
And once the poet rais'd his deathleſs train, 
Over Ilions plains a weary driver ed 

His itately camels ; For the rut9'4 fare, 


k 
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Wide round the lonely ſcene his glance he threw, 
For now the red cloud faded in the welt, 
And twilight o'er the ſilent landſcape drew 

Her dee p'ning veil ; eaſtward his courſe he preſt: 


There, on the gray horizon's glimm'ring bound, 
Roſe the proud columns of deferted Troy, 

And wandering ſhepherds now a ſhelter found 
Within thoſe walls, where princes wont to joy. 


Tres lofty porch the driver paſs'd, 
ThenFfrom his camels heav'd the heavy load; 
Partook with them the ſimple cool repaſt, 
And in ſhort veſper gave himſelf to God. 


From diſtant lands with merchandize he came, 

His all of wealth his patient ſervants bore; 

Oft dee p-drawn ſighs his anxious with preclaim 
To reach, again, his happy cottage door; 


For there, bis wife, his little children, dwell ; 
"Their ſmiles ſhall pay the toil of many an hour: 
Ev'n now warm tears to expeRation ſwell, 
As fancy o'er his mind extends her pow'r. 


A dcath-like ſlillneſs reign'd, where once the ſong, 
The ſong of heroes, wak'd the midnigit air, 
Save, when a ſolemn murmur roll'd along, 


That ſeem'd to ſay—“ For future worlds prepare,” 


4 


For Time's imperious voice was frequent heard 
Shaking the maible temple to its fall. 
(By hands he long had conquer'd, vainly rear'd) 
And diſtant ruins anfwer'd to his call. 


While Hamet flept, his camels round him lav, 
Beneath him, all his Rore of wealth was pilcd ; 
And here his cruiſe and empty wallet lay, 

And there, the flute that cheer'd him in the wild, 


The robber Tartar on his ſlumber ole, 

For o'er the waſte, at eve he watch'd his train; 
Ah! who his thirſt of plunder ſhall control? 
M ho calls on bim fer mercy—cai!s in vain! 


A poiſon'd poignard in his belt he wore, 
A creſcent ſword depended at his ſide, 

The deathful quiver at his back be bore, 
And infants—at his veiy look had died! 
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The moon's cold beam athwart the temple fell, 
And to his ſleeping prey the Tartar led; 

But ſoK . a Karte camel ſhook his bell, 
Then ſtretch'd his limbs, and rear'd his drowſy head, 


Hamet awoke ! the poignard glitter'd high ! 

Swift from his couch he ſprung, and *ſcap'd the blow j 
When from an unkuovn hand the arrows fly, 

That lay the ruffian, in his vengeance, low. 


He groan'd, he died! from forth a column'd gate 
A fearful ſhepherd, pale and ſilent crept, 

Who, as he watch'd his folded flock ſtar-late, 
Had mark'd'the robber ſteal where Hamet ſle pt. 


He fear'd his own, and ſav'd a ſtrangers life! 
Poor Hamet claſp'd him to his grateful heart; 
Then, rous'd his camels for the duſty ſtrife, 
And, with the ſhepherd haſten'd to depart. 


And now, Aurora breathes her freſh'ning gale, 
And faimly trembles on the eaſtern cloud; 
And now, the ſun, from under twilight's vel, 
Looks gaily forth, and melts her airy ſhroud. 


Wide o'er the level plains, bis ſlanting beams 

Dart their long lines on Ilion's tower'd ſcite; 

Fhe diſtant Helleſpont with morning gleams, — 
And old Scamander winds his waves in light. | 


> 


All merry ſound the camel bells, fo gay, 
And merry beats fond Hamet's heart, for he, 


E're the dim evening fteals upon the day, 
His children, wife and happy home ſhall ſce. 


As Emily approached the ſhores of Italy ſhe began to diſerĩm- 
inate the rich features and varied colouring of the landſcape, 
the purpil hills, groves of orange, pine and cypreſs, ſhading mag- 
nificent villas, and towns, riſing among vineyards and plantations, 
The noble Brenta, pouring its broad waves into the ſea, now 
appeared, and, when the reached its mouth, the barge ſtopped, 
that the horſes might be faſtened which were to tow it up the 
ſtream, This done, Emily gave a laſt look to the Adriatic, and 
to the dim fail, | 


That from the ſky-mix'd wave 
Dawns on the ſight,“ 


and the barge flowly glided between the green and joxuriant 
ilopes of the river. The grandeur of the Palladian villas, that 


avora theſe ſhores, was conſiderably heightened by the ſetting 
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rays, which threw ſtrong contraſts of light and ſhade upon the 
porticos and long arcades, and beamed a mellow Juſtre upon the 
orangeries and the tall groves of pine and eyprefs, that overhung 
the building. The ſcent of oranges, of flowering myrtles, and 
other ddoriferous plants were diffuſed upon the air, and often, 
from theſe 'embowered retreats, a ſtrain of muſic ſtole on the 
ealm, and“ ſoftened into filence,” _ | 

The ſun now ſunk below the horizon, twilight fell over the 
landſcape, and Emily, wrapt in muſing ſilence, continued to 
watch its features gradually vaniſhing into obſcurity. © She re- 


"membered her many happy evenings, when with St. Aubert ſhe 


had obſerved the ſhades of twilight ſteal over a ſcene as beauti- 
ful as this, from the gardens of La Vallee, and a tear fell to the 
memory of her father, Her ſpirits were ſoftened into melan- 
choly by the influence of the hour, by the low murmur of the 
wave paſling under the veſſel, and the ſtillneſs of the air, that 
trembled only at intervals with diſtant muſic: hy elſe ſhould 
ſhe, at theſe moments, have looked on her attacliment to Valan- 
court with preſages ſo very affliting, ſince ſhe had but lately 
received letters from him, that had ſoothed for a while all her 
anxieties ? It now ſeemed to her oppreſſed mind, that ſhe had 
taken leave of him for ever, and that the countries, which ſepa. 
rated them, would never more be retraced by her. She look. 
d upon Count Morano with horror, as in ſome degree the cauſe 
this; but apart from him, a conviction, if ſuch that may be 
called, which ariſes from no proof, and which ſhe knew not how 
to account for, ſeized her min—that ſhe ſhould never ſee Va- 
lancourt again. Though ſhe knew, that neither Morano's ſoli- 
citation, nor Montoni's commands had lawful power to enforce 
her obedience, ſhe regarded both with a ſuperſtitious dread, that 
they would finally prevail. 

Loft in this melanchcly reverie, and ſhedding frequent tears, 
Emily was at length rouſed by Montoni, and ſhe followed him to 
the cabin, where refreſhments were ſpread, and her aunt was 
ſeated alone, The countenance of Madame Montoni was in- 
flamed with reſentment, that appeared to he the conſequence of 

' ſome converſation ſhe. had held with her huſband, who regarded 
her with a kind of ſullen diſcain, and both preſerved, for ſome 
time, a haughty ſilence, Montoni then Poke to Emily of 


Monſ. Queſnel: « You will not, I hope, perſiſt in diſclaim- 
ing your knowledge of the ſubject in my letter to him?“ 
4% had hoped, fir, that it was no longer neceſſary for me to 
diſclaim it,“ ſaid Emily, « I had hoped, from your filence, that 
you was convinced of your error.“ | 
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« You have hoped impoſſibilities then,” replied Montoni 4 
&« I might as reaſonably have expected to find fincerity and uni- 
formity of conduct in one of your ſex, as you to convict me of 
error in this affair.“ ; 
Emily bluſhed and was ſilent ; ſhe now perceived too clearly, 
that ſhe had hoped an impoſſibility, for, where no miſtake had 
been committed no conviction could follow; and it was evident, 
that Montoni's conduct had not been the conſequence of miſ- 
take, but of deſign. | | 
Anxious to eſcape from converſation, which was both afflict- 
ing and humiliating to her, ſhe ſoon returned to the deck, and 
reſumed her ſtation near the ſtern, Fithout apprehenſion of cold, 
for no vapour roſe from the water, and the air was dry and tran- 
quil ; here, at leaſt, the benevolence of nature allowed her the 
quiet which Montoni had denied her elſewhere, It was now 1 
paſt midnight. The ſtars ſhed a kind of twilight, that ſerved ' 
to ſhew the dark outline of the ſhores on either hand, and. the. YN 
gray ſurface of the river; till the moon roſe from behind a high ; 
palm grove, and ſhed her mellow luſtre over the ſcene. The } 
veſſel glided ſmoothly on: amid the ſtillneſs of the hour Emily 5 
heard, now and then, the ſolitary voice of the burgemen on the f 
ll 
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bank, as they ſpoke to their horſes: while, from a remote part 
of the veſſel, with melancholy ſong, 
„ The ſailor ſooth'd, | 
Beneath the trembling moon, the midnight wave.“ | nl 
Emily, meanwhile anticipated her reception by Monſ. and 
Madame Queſnel ; conſidered what ſhe ſhould ſay on the ſub- 
| ject of La Vallee; and then, to withhold her mind from more 
anxious topics, tried to amuſe herſelf by diſcriminating the faint- 
t drawn features of the landſcape, repoſing the moonlight. While 
her fancy thus wandered, ſhe ſaw, at a diſtance a building peep- 
. ing between the moonlight trees, and, as the barge approached, 
o BY heard voices ſpeaking, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed the lofty portico 
of a villa, overſhadowed hy. groves of pine and ſycamore, which 
1. | ſhe recollected to be the ſame, that had formerly been pointed 
of BY out to her, as belonging to Madame Queſnel's relative. .- 
ed The barge ſtopped at a flight of marble ſteps, which led up 
ne the bank to a lawn. Lights appeared between ſome pillars be- 
of vyond the portico. Montoni ſent forward his ſervant, and then 
m- diſembarked with his family. They found Monf. and Madame 
Queſnel, with a few friends, ſeated on ſofas in the portico, en- 
to] joying the cool breeze of the night, and eating fruits and ices, 
nat while ſome of their fervants at a little diſtance, on the river's 
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bank, were performing a ſimple ſerenade. Emily -was now ac- 
cuſtomed to the way of living in this warm country, and was 
not ſurpriſed to find Monſ. and Madame Queſnel in their porti- 
co, two hours after midnight. | 

The uſual ſalutations being over, the company ſeated them- 
ſelves in the portico, and refreſhments were brought them from 
the ad joining ball, were a banquet was ſpread, and fervants at- 
tended, When the buſtle of this meeting had ſubſided, and Em- 
ily had recovered from the little flutter into which it had 


thrown her ſpirits, ſhe was ſtruck with the ſingular beauty of 


the hall, ſo perfectly accommodated to the luxuries of the ſea- 


fon, It was of white marble, and the roof, riſing into an open 


eupola, was ſupported by columns of the fame material, 'I'wo 
oppoſite fides of the apartment, terminating in open porticos, 
admitted to the hall a full view of the gardens, and of the river 
ſcenery ; in the centre a fountain continually refreſhed the air, 
and ſeemed to heighten the fragrance, that breathed from the ſur- 
rounding orangeries, whilſt its daſhing waters gave an agreeable 
and ſoothing found. Etruſcan lamps, ſuſpended from the pil- 
lars, diffuſed a brilliant light over the interior part of the hall, 
leaving the remoter porticos to the ſofter luftre of the moon. 

Monſ. Queſnel talked apart to Montoni of his own affairs, in 
his uſual {train of ſelf. importance; boaſted of his new acquiſt- 
tions, and then affected to pity fome diſappointments, which 
Montoni had lately ſuſtained, Meanwhile, the latter, whoſe 
pride at leaſt enabled him to deſpiſe ſuch vanity as this, and 
whoſe diſcernment at once detected under this aſſumed pity, the 
frivolous malignity of Queſne!'s mind, liſtened to him in con- 
temptuous filence, till he named his niece, and then they left the 
portico, and walked away into the gardens. | 

Emily, however, {till attended to Madame Queſnel, who 
ſpoke of France, for even the name of her native country was 
dear to her, and ſhe found ſome pleaſure in looking at a perſon, 
who had lately been in it. That country, too, was inhabited by 
Valancourt, and ſhe liſtened to the mention of it, with a faint 
hope, that he alſo would be named. Madame Queſnel, who, 
when ſhe was in France, had talked with rapture of Italy, now, 
that ſhe was in Italy, talked with equal praiſe of France, and 
endeavoured to excite the wonder and envy of her auditors-by 
accounts of places, which they had not been happy enough to 
ſce, In theſe deſcriptions ſhe not only impoſed upon them, but 
upon herſelf, for ſhe never thought a preſent pleaſure equal to 
one that was paſled ; and thus the delicious climate, the tragrant 
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orangeries and all the luxuries, which ſurrounded her, lept as 


noticed, while. her fancy wandered over the diſtant ſcenes. of a 
nothern country. 8 

Emily liſtened in vain for the name of Valancourt. Madame 
Montoni ſpoke in her turn of the delights of Venice, and of the 


pleaſure ſhe expected from viſiting the fine caſtle of Montonĩ, on 


the Appennine ; which latter mention, at leaſt, was merely a re- 
taliating boaſt, tor Emily well knew, that her aunt had notaſte 
for ſolitary grandeur, and, particularly, for ſuch as the caſtle of 
Udolpho promiſed. Thus the party continued to converſe, and, 
as far as civility would permit, to torter each other by mutual 
boaſts, while they reclined-on ſofas in the portico and were en- 
virond with delights both from nature and art, by which any 
honeſt minds would have been tempered to benevolence, and 
happy imaginations would have been ſoothed into enchantment. 

The dawn, ſoon after, trembled in the eaſtern horizon, and 
the light tints of morning gradually expanding, ſhewed the beau. 
tifully- declining forms of the Italian mountains and the gleam- 


ing landſcapes, ſtretched at their feet. Then the ſunbeams, 


ſhooting up from behind the hills, ſpread over the ſcene that fine 
ſaffron tinge, which ſeems to impart repoſe to all it touches. 
The landſcape no longer gleamed ; all its glowivg-colours were 
revealed, except that its remoter features were ſtill ſoftened and 
united in the miſt of diſtance, whoſe ſweet effect was heightened 
to Emily by the dark-verdure- of the pines and cypreſſes, that 
overarched the foreground of the river. 

The market people, paſſing with their boats to Venice, now 
formed a moving picture on the Brenta. Moſt of theſe had lit- 
tle painted awnings, to ſhelter their owners from the ſunbeams, 
which, together with the piles of fruit and flowers, diſplayed be- 
neath, and the taſteful ſimplicity of the peaſant girls, who watch- 
ed the rural treaſures, rendered them gay and ſtriking objects. 
The ſwift movement of the boats down the current, the quick 
glance of oars in the water, and now and then the paſſing cho- 
rus of peaſants, who reclined under the fail of their little bark, 
or the tones of ſome ruſtic inſtrument, played by a girl, as ſhe 
fat near her ſylvan cargo, heightened the animation and feſtivity 
of the ſcene. 

When Montoni and M. Queſnel had joined the ladies, the 
party left the portico for the gardens, where the charming ſcenery 
ſoon withdrew Emily's thoughts from painful ſubjects. The 
majeſtic forms and rich verdure of eypreſſes ſhe had never ſeen 
ſo perfect before: groves of cedar, lemon, and orange, the ſpiry 
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cluſters of the pine and poplar, the luxuriant cheſnut and oriental 


lane, threw all their pomp of ſhade over theſe gardens ; while 
— of flowering myrtle and other ſpicy ſnrubs mingled their 
fragrance with that of flowers, whoſe vivid and various colour- 
ing glowed with increaſed effect beneath the contraſted umbrage 
of the groves. The air alſo was continually refreſhed by rivu- 
lets, which, with more taſte than faſhion, had been ſuffered to 
wander among the green receſſes, L 

Emily often lingered behind the party, to contemplate the 
diſtant landſcape, that cloſed a viſta, or that gleamed beneath the 
dark foliage of the foreground ;—the ſpiral ſummits of the 
mountains, touched with a purple tint, broken and ſteep above, 
but ſhelving gradually to their baſe ; the open valley, marked 
by_no formal lines of art ; and the tall groves of cypreſs, pine 
and poplar, ſometimes embelliſhed by a ruined villa, whoſe broken 
columns appeared between the branches of a pine, that ſeemed to 
droop over their fall. | . f 

From other parts of the gardens, the character of the view was 
entirely changed, and the fine folicary beauty of the landſcape 
ſhifted for the crowded features and varied colouring of inhabita- 
tion. - 
The ſun was now gaining faſt upon the ſky, and the party 
quitted the gardens, and retired to repoſe. 


— ——— 
Q HA P. XVIII. 


* And poor Misfortune feels the laſh of Vice.“ 
| THOMPSON, 


Emny ſeized the firſt opportunity of converſing alone with 
Monſ. Queſnel, concerning La Vallee. His anſwers to her in- 
quiries were conciſe, and delivered with the air of a man, who 
is conſcious of poſſeſſing abſolute power and impatient of heazing 
it queſtioned, He declared, that the diſpoſal of the place was 
a neceſſary meaſure ; and that ſhe might conſider herſelf indebt- 
ed to his prudence for even the ſmall income that remained for 
her. © But, however, added he, „when this Venetian Count 
(I have forgot his name) marries you, your preſent diſagreeable 
ſtate of dependence will ceaſe. As a relation to you I rejoice 
in the circumſtance, which is ſo fortunate for you, and 1 may 


add, ſo unexpected by your friends.” 
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For ſome moments Emily was chilled into filence by this 
ſpeech ; and, when ſhe attempted to undeceive him, concerning 
the purport of the note ſhe had incloſed in Montoni's letter, he 
appeared to have ſome private reaſon for diſbelieving her aſſer- 
tion, and, for a conſiderable time, perſevered in accuſing her of 
capricious conduct, Being, at length, however, convuiced, that 
ſhe really diſliked Morano and had poſitively rejected his ſuit, 
his reſentment was extravagant, and he expreſſed it in terms 


equally pointed and inhuman ; for, ſecretly flattered by the prof- 


pect of a connection with a nobleman, whoſe title he had affected 


to forget, he was incapable of feeling pity for whatever ſuffer- 


ings of his niece might ſtand in the way of his ambition, 

Emily ſaw at once in his manner all the difficulties, that await- 
ed her, and, though no oppreſſion could have power to make her 
renounce Valancourt for Morano, her fortitude now trembled at 
an encounter with the violent paſſions of her uncle, 

She oppoſed his turbulence and indignation only by the mild 
dignity of a ſupertor mind ; but the gentle firmneſs of her con- 
duct ſerved to exaſperate ſtill more his reſentwent, ſince it com- 
pelled him to feel his on inferiority, and; when he left her, he 
declared, that, if ſhe perſiſted in her folly, both. himſelf and 
Morton would abandon her to the contempt of the world. 


The calmneſs ſhe had 2fſumed in his preſence failed Emily, 


when alone, and ſhe wept bitterly, and called frequently upon 
the name of her departed father, whoſe advice to her fiom his 
death bed ſhe then remembered. “ Alas !” ſaid ſhe, “ do in- 
deed perceive how much more valuable is the ſtrength of forti- 
tude than the grace of ſenſibility, and I will alſo endeavcur to 
tulfil the promiſe 1 then made; I will not indulge in unavailing 
lamentation, but will try to endure, with firmneſs, the oppreſſion 
I cannot elude,” | 

>omew hat ſcothed by the conſciouſneſs of performing a part 
of St, Aubert's laſt requeſt, and of ende:vouring to purſue the 
conduct which he would have approved, ſhe overcame her tears, 
and, when the company met at dinner, had recoveied her uſual 
ſerenity of countenance. 

In the cool of the evening, the ladies took the He along'the 
bark of the Brent» in Madame Queſnel's carriage. The ſtate 
of Emily's mind was in melancholy contraſt with the gay groups 
zſlembled beneath the ſhades that overhung this en Fantirg Ham. 
dame vere dancing under the trees, and others reclining en the 
graſs, t. king ices and coffee and calmly er joy ing the eflect of a 
beautiful evening, on a luxuriant landſcape. Emily when ſhe 
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looked at the ſnow-capt Apennines, aſcending in the diſtance, 
thought of Montoni's caſtle, and ſuffered ſome terror, leſt he 
ſhould convey her thither, for the purpoſe of enforcing her obe- 
dience ; but the thought vaniſhed, when ſhe conſidered, that ſhe 
was as much in his power at Venice as ſhe could be elſewhere. 

It was moonlight before the party returned to the villa, where 
ſupper was ſpread in the airy hall, which had ſo much enchant. 
ed Emily*s fancy, on the preceding night, The ladies ſeated 
themſelves in the portico, till Monſ. Queſnel, Montoni and 
other gentlemen, ſhould join them at table, and Emily endea- 
youred to reſign herſelf to the tranquillity of the hour. Preſent- 
ly, a barge ſtopped at the ſteps that led into the gardens, and, 
ſoon aſter ſhe diſtinguiſhed the voices of Montoni and Queſnel, 
and then that of Morano, who, in the next moment, appeared, 
His compliments ſhe received in filence, and her cold air ſeemed 
at firſt to diſcompoſe him; but he ſoon recovered his uſual gai- 
ety of manner, though the officious kindneſs of M. and Ma- 
dame Queſnel, Emily perceived diſguſted him. Such a degree 
of attention ſhe had ſcarcely believed could be ſhewn by M. 
Queſnel, for ſhe had never before ſeen him otherwiſe than in the 
preſence of his inferiors-or equals, 

When ſhe could retire to her own apartment, her mind almoſt 
1avoluntarily dwelt on the moſt probable means of prevailing 
with the Count to withdraw his ſuit, and to her liberal mind 
none appeared more probable, than that of acknowledging to 
him a prior attachment and throwing herſelf upon his gerero- 
ſity for a releaſe, Whey, however, on the following day, he re- 
newed his addreſſes, ſhe ſhrunk from the adoption of the plan 
ſhe had formed. There was ſomething ſo repugnant to her juſt 
pride, in laying open the ſecret of her heart to ſuch a man as 
Morano, and in ſuing to him for compaſſion, that ſhe impati- 
ently rejected this deſiga and wondered, that ſhe could have 
pauſed upon it for a moment. The rejection of his ſuit ſhe re- 
peated in the moſt deciſive terms ſhe could ſelect, mingling with 
it a ſevere cenſure of his conduct; but, though the Count ap- 
peared mortified by this, he perſevered in the moſt ardent pro- 
feflions of admiration, till he was interrupted and Emily relea(- 
ed by the prefence of Madame Queſnel, 

During her ſtay at this pleaſant villa, Emily was thus render- 
ed miſerable by the aſſiduities of Morano, together with the 
cruellv exerted authority of M. Queſnel and Montoni, who, 
with her auut, ſee ved now more reſolutely determined upon this 
marriage than they had even appeared to be at Venice, M. 
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Queſnel, finding that both argument and menace were ineffectual 
in enforcing an immediate concluſion to it, at length relinquiſhed 
his endeavours, and truſted to the power of Montoni and to the 
courſe of events at Venice. Emily, indeed, looked to Venice 
with hope, for there ſhe would be relieved in ſome meaſure from 
the perſecution of Morano, who would no longer be an inhabi- 
tant of the ſame houſe with herſelf, and from that of Montoni, 
whoſe engagements would not permit him to be continually at 


home, But amidſt the preſſure of her own misfortunes, ſhe did 


not forget thoſe of poor Thereſa, for whom ſhe pleaded with 
courageous tenderneſs to Queſnel, who promiſed, 1n ſlight and 
general terms, that ſhe ſhould not be forgotten, 
. Montoni, in a long converſation with M. Queſnel, arrar.ged 
the plan to be purſued reſpecting Emily, and M. Queſnel propo- 
ſed to be at Venice, as ſoon as he ſhould be informed, that the 
nuptials were concluded, 

It was new to Emily to part with any perſon, with whom ſhe 
was connected, without feelings of regret ; the moment, however, 


in which ſhe took leave of M. and Madame Queſuel, was, per- 


haps, the only ſatisfaRtory one ſhe had known in their preſence. 

Morano returned in Montoni's barge, and Emily, as ſhe 
watched her gradual approach to that magic city, ſaw at her 
fide the only perſon, who occaſioned her to view it with lefs than 
perfect delight. They arrived there about midnight, when Em- 
ily was releaſed from the preſence of the Count, who, with Mon- 
toni, went to a Caſino, and ſhe was ſuffered to retire-to her own 
apartment. E 

On the following day, Montoni in a ſhort converſation, which 
he held with Emily, informed her, that he would no longer be 
trifled with, and that, ſince her marriage with the Count would 
be ſo highly advantageous to her, that folly only could object to 
it, and folly of ſuch extent as was incapable of conviction, it 
ſhould be celebrated without further delay, and if that was ne- 
ceſſary, without her conſent. 

Emily, who had hitherto tried remonſtrance, had now recourſe 
to ſupplication, for diſtreſs prevented her from foreſeeing, that 
with a man of Montoni's diſpoſition, ſupplication would be 
equally uſeleſs. She afterwards inquired by what right he ex- 
erted this unlimited authority over her? a queſtion, which her 
better judgment would have withheld her, in a calmer moment, 
from making, ſince it could avail her nothing, and would afford 
Montoni another opportunity of triumphing over her defenceleſs 
condition, 
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« By what right !” cried Montoni, with a malicious ſmile, 
«by the right of my will; if you can elude that, J will not in- 
quire by what right you do ſo. I now remind you, for the laſt 
time, that you are a ſtranger in a foreign country, and that it is 
your intereſt to make me your friend; you know the means; if 
you compel me to become your enemy, I will venture to tell you, 
that the puniſhment ſhall exceed your expectation. You may 
know I am not to be trifled with.“ 

Emily continued, for ſometime after Montoni had left hex, 
in a ſtate of deſpair,. or rather of ſtupefaction; a conſciouſneſs of 
miſery was all that remained in her mind. In this fituation 
Madame Montoni found her, at the ſound of whoſe voice Emily 
looked up, and her annt, fomewhat ſoftened by the expreſſion of 
deſpair, that fixed her countenance, ſpoke in a manner more E ind 
than ſhe had ever yet done. Emily's heart was touched ; ſhe 
ſhed tears, and, after weeping for ſometime, recovered ſufficient 
compoſure to ſpeak on the ſubject of her diſtreſs, and to endea- 
vour to intereft Madame Montoni in her behalf. - But, though 
the compaſſion of her aunt had been ſurpriſed, her ambition was 
not to be overcome, and her preſent object was to be the aunt 
of a Countefs, Emily's efforts, therefore, were as unſucceſsful 
as they had been with Montoni, and ſhe withdrew to her apart- 
ment to think and weep alone, How often did fhe remember 
the parting ſcene with Valancourt, and wiſh, that the Italian had 
mentioned Montoni's cliaracter with leſs reſerve ! When her 
mind, however, had recovered from the firſt ſhock of this beha- 
viour, the conſidered, that it would be impoſſible for him to 
compel her alliance with Morano, if ſhe perſiſted in refuſing to - 
reveat any part of the marriage ceremony ; and ſhe perſevered 
in her reſolution to await Montoni's threatened vengeance 
rather than give herſelf for life to a man, whom ſhe muſt have 
deſpiſed for his preſent conduct, had ſhe never even loved Valan- 
_— : yet ſhe trembled at the revenge ſhe thus reſolved to 

rave, 

An affair, however, ſoon after occurred, which ſomewhat cal- 
led off Montoni's attention from Emily. The myſterious viſits 
of Orſino were renewed with more frequency ſince the return of 
the former to Venice, There were others, alſo, beſides Otſino, 
admitted to theſe midnight councils, and among them Cavigni 
and Verezzi, Montoni became more reſerved and auſtere in 
his manner than ever; and Emily, if her own intereſts had not 
made her regardleſs of his, might have perceived, that ſomething 
extraordinary was working in his mind, | 


e 
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One night, on which a council was not held, Orſino came in 


great agitation of ſpirits, and diſpatched his confidential ſervant 


to Montoni,. who was at a Caſino, defiring that he would return 
home immediately ;. but charging the ſervant not to mention 
his name, Montoni obeyed the ſummons, and, on meeting Or- 
fino, was informed of the circumſtances, that occaſioned his viſit 
and his vifible alarm, -with a part of which he was already ac- 
quainted, N 

A Venetian nobleman, who had, on ſome late occaſion, provok- 
ed the hatred of Orſino, had been way laid and poniarded by 
hired aſſaſſins: and, as the murdered perſon was of the firſt con- 
nections, the Senate had taken up the affair. One of the aſſaſ- 


ſins was now apprehended, who had confeſſed, that Orſine was 


his employer in the attrocious deed ; and the latter informed of 
his danger, had now come to Montoni to conſult on the mea- 
ſures neceſſary to favour his eſcape. He knew, that at this 
time, the officers of the police were upon the watch for him, all 


over the city; to leave it at preſent, therefore was impraEticae 


ble, and Montoni conſented to ſecrete him for a few days till the 
vigilance of juſtice ſhould relax, and then to aſſiſt him in quit- 
ting Venice. He knew the danger he himſelf incurred by per- 
mitting Orſino to remain in his houſe, Fut ſuch was the nature 
cf his obligations to this man, that he did not think it prudent 
to refuſe him an aſylum, | 

Such was the perſon whom Montoni had admitted to his con- 
fidence, and for whom he felt as much friendſhip as was com- 
patible with his character, 

While Orſino remained concealed in his houſe, Montoni was 
unwilling to attract public obſervation by the nuptials of Count 
Morano ; but this obſtacle was, in a few days, overcome by the 
departure of his criminal viſitor, and he then informed Emily, 
that her rparriage was to be celebrated on the following morning. 
To her repeated aſſurances, that it ſhould not take place, he re- 
plied only a malignant ſmile ; and telling her, that the Count 
and a prieft would be at his houſe early in the morning, he ad- 


viſed her no further to dare his reſentment, by oppoſition to his 
will and to her own intereſt, “ I am now going out fer the 
evening,” ſaid he, “remember, that I ſhall give your hand to 


Count Morano in the morning.” Emily, having, ever fince his 
late threats, expected, that her trials would at length arrive to 


this criſis, was leſs ſhocked by the declaration, than ſhe otherwiſe 
uould have been, and ſhe endeavoured to ſupport herſelf by the 


belief, that the marriage could not be valid, ſo long as ſhe refu- 
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ſed before the prieſt to repeat any part of the ceremony. Yet, 
as the moment of trial approached, her long haraſſed ſpirits 
ſhrunk almoſt equally from the encounter of his vengeance, and 
from the hand of Count Morano. She was not even perfectly 
certain of the conſequence of her ſteady refuſal at the alter, and 
ſhe trembled, more than ever, at the power of Montoni, which 
ſeemed unlimited as his will, for ſhe ſaw, that he would not ſcru- 
ple to tranſgreſs any law, if, by ſo doing, he could accompliſh 
his project. | 

While her mind was thus ſuffering and in a ſtate little ſhort of 
diſtraction, ſhe was informed that Morano aſked permiſſion to 
ſee her, and the ſervant had ſcarcely departed with an excuſe, 
before ſhe repented that ſhe had ſent one, In the next moment,. 
reverting to her former deſign, and determining to try, whether 
expoſtulation and entreaty would not ſucceed, where a refuſal 
and a juſt diſdain had failed, ſhe recalled the ſervant, and, ſend- 
ing a different meſſage, prepared to go down to the Count. 

The dignity and aſſumed compoſure with which ſhe met him, 
and the kind of penſive reſignation, that ſoftened her counte- 
nance were circumſtances not likely to induce him to relinquiſh 
her, ſerving, as they did, to heighten a paſſion, which had al- 
ready intoxicated his judgment. He liſtened to all ſhe faid with 
an appearance of complacency and of a wiſh to oblige her; but 
his refolution remained invariably the ſame, and he endeavoured 
to win her admiration by every infinuating art he fo well knew 
how to praQtiſe, Being, at length, aſſured, that ſhe had nothing 
to hope from his juſtice, ſhe repeated, in a ſolemn and impreſſive 
manner, her abſolute rejection of his ſvit, and quitted him with 
an aſſurance, that her refuſal would be effectually maintained 
againſt every circumſtance, that could be imagined for ſubduing 

it. A juſt pride had reſtrained her tears in his preſence, but 
now they flowed from the fulneſs of her heart. She often called 
upon the name of her late father, and often dwelt wich unutter- 
able anguiſh on the idea of Valancourt. * 

She did not go down to ſupper, but remained alone in her 
apartment, ſometimes yielding to the influence of grief and ter- 
ror, and, at others, endeavouring to fortify her mind againſt 
them, and to prepare herſelf to meet, with compoſed courage, the 
ſcene of the follow ing morning, when all the ſtratagem of Mo- 
rano and the violence of Montoni would be united againſt her. 

The evening was far advanced, when Madame Montoni came 
to her chamber with ſome bridal ornam̃ents, which the Count 
had ſent to Emily, She had, this day, purpoſely avoided her 
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niece ; perhaps, becauſe her uſual inſenſibility failed her, and 
ſhe feared to truſt herſelf with a view of Emily's diſtreſs; or 
poſſibly, though her conſcience was ſeldom audible, it now re- 
proached her with her conduct to her brother's orphan child, 
whoſe happineſs had been entruſted to her care by a dying 
father. 

Emily could not look at theſe. preſents, and made a laſt, 
though almoſt hopeleſs effort to intereſt the compaſſion of Mad- 
ame Montoni, who, if ſhe did feel any degree of pity, or re- 
morſe, ſucceſsfully concealed it, and reproached her niece with 
folly in being miſerable, concerning a marriage, which ought 
only to make her happy. I am ſure,” ſaid ſhe, „ if I was 
unmarried, and the Count had propoſed to me, I ſhould have 
been flattered by the diſtinction: and if I ſhould have been ſo, 
I am ſure, niece, you, who have no fortune, ought to feel your- 


ſelf highly honoured, and ſhew a proper . gratitude and humility 


towards the Count, for his condeſcenſion. I am often ſurpriſed, 
I muſt own, to obſerve how humbly he deports himſelf to you, 
notwithſtanding the haughty airs you give yourſelf ; I wonder he 
has patience to humour you ſo : if I was he, I know, I ſhould - 


often be ready to reprehend you, and make you know yourſelf a 


little better. I would not have flattered you, J can tell you, for 
it is this abſurd flattery that makes you fancy yourſelf of ſo much 
conſequence, that you think nobody can deſerve you, and I often 
tell the Count fo, for I have no patience to hear him pay you ſuch 
extravagant compliments, which you believe every word of!“ 

« Your patience, madam, cannot ſuffer more cruelly on ſuch 
occaſions, than my own,“ ſaid Emily. 

“ O! that is all mere affectation,“ rejoined her aunt, « T 
know that his flattery delights you, and makes you fo vain, 
that you think you have the whole world at your feet. But 
you are very much miſtaken ; I can aſſure you, niece, you will 
not meet with many ſuch ſuitors as the Count: every other 
perſon would have turned upon his heels, and left you to repent 
at your leiſure, long ago.” 

„O that the Count had reſembled every other perſon, then!” 
ſaid Emily with a heavy ſigh. - t 

« It is happy for you, that he does not,” rejoined Madame 
Montoni ; * and what I am now fay ing is from pure kindneſs, I 
am endeavouring to convince you of your good fortune, and to 
perſuade you to ſubmit to neceſſity with a good grace, It is 
nothing to me, you know, whether you like this marriage or not, 
for it muſt be; what I ſay therefore, is from pure kindneſs, 
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terrors; ſhe trembled to look into the obſcurity of her ſpacious | 


continued ſo long, that ſhe would have called up Annette, her 
aunt's woman, had her fears permitte der to riſe from her chair, 


but to try, at leaſt, to quiet her diſturbed fancy, and to collect | 
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Li "to fee you happy, and it is your own fault if you are 
not fo. I would aſk you, now, ſ-riouſlyand calmly, what kind 
of a match you can expect, ſince a Count cannot content yonr 
am bition 2” x 

have no ambition whatever, madam,” replied Emily, * my | 
only wiſh is to remain in my preſent ſtation,” - | 0 

« O! that is ſpeaking quite from the purpoſe,” ſaid her aunt, 
&« T ſee you are ſtill thinking of Monſ. Valancourt. Pray get | 
rid of all thoſe fantaſtic notions about love, and this ridiculous |, 
pride, and be ſomething like a reaſonable creature, But, how- 
ever, this is nothing to the purpoſe—fo: your marriage with the 
Count takes pl ce to-morrow, you know, whether you approve |? 
it or not, The Count will be trifled with no longer,” | 

Emily mate no attempt to reply to this curious ſpeech ; ſhe | | 
felt it would be mean, and ſhe knew it"would be uſeleſs. Ma- 
dame Montoni laid the Count's preſents upon the table, on which 
Emily was leaning, and then, defiring ſhe would be ready early 
in the morning, bade her good night. © Good night, madam,” | 


Laid Emily, with a deep figh, as the door cloſed upon her aunt, 


and ſhe was left once more to her own ſad reflections, For ſome- 
time the ſat loſt in thought, as to be wholly unconſcious where | 
ſhe was; at length, raiſing her head, and looking round the 
room, its gloom and profound ſtillneſs awed he She fixed her 
eyes onthe door, thro' which her aunt had dĩſappeared, and liſtened 
anxiouſly for ſome ſound, that might relieve the deep dejection 
of her ſpirits ; but it was paſt midnight, and all the family, ex- |; 
cept the ſervant, who ſat up for Montoni, had retired to bed 
Her mind, long haraſſed by diſtreſs, now yielded to imaginary 


chamber, and feared ſhe kne'y not what; a ſtate of mind, which 


and to croſs the apartment, | 
Theſe melancholy illuſions at length began to diſperſe, and 
ſhe retired to her bed, not to fleepy for that was ſcarcely poſſible, | 


ſtrength of ſpirits ſufficient to bear her through the ſcene of the 
approaching morning. | 
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